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CHAPTER XLI. 


EMMA’S WORK BEGINS TO BE CUT OUT 
FOR HER. 


Ir was the next night after her part- 
ing with Erne in the churchyard that 
poor Emma’s ministrations began. 

It had been a weary day for her. She 
had tried hard to lose thought in work, 
but she had succeeded but poorly even 
in the midst of the bustle of prepara- 
tion ; and now, when she was sitting 
alone in the silent room, with Joe 
moping and brooding, with his head on 
his hands, before her—refusing to speak, 
refusing to go to bed—her trouble came 
on her stronger than ever ; and, with a 
feeling nearly like despair, she recalled 
the happy happy hour she had passed 
with Erne in the churchyard only two 
days ago, and saw before her, in the 
person of poor Joe, brooding sullenly 
over the dying fire, her life’s work—the 
hideous fate to which she had con- 
demned herself in her fanaticism. 

Erne and Jim had come in twice that 
day. They both looked very sad, and 
only spoke commonplaces to her. She 
saw that Erne had told Jim everything, 
and she trembled. But, Jim and she 
being left alone for one moment, Jim 
had come solemnly up and kissed her ; 
and then she had suddenly cast her arms 
round his neck, and blessed him, in God’s 
name, for not being angry with her. He 
had kissed her again sadly, and left her. 
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And now the work was all done, and 
the children were in bed; and she would 
gladly have been in bed too, with Fred's 
balmy child’s breath fanning her to 
sleep. But there was poor Joe brood- 
ing with his head in his hands. 

At last he looked up. “Emma, my 
love,” he said gently, “go to bed, dear. 
You are tired.” 

“To bed,” she said, “my old Joe ; why, 
it’s only half-past nine. Here’s ever so 
much todo to these old shirts of Jim’s ; 
burnt all into holes in the arms with the 
forge sparks, just like father’s. And 
Martha, she’s put the children to bed. 
I don’t think I shall go to bed for 
another hour, bless you. Let’s sit and 
talk.” 

“T wish I was in my grave,” said Joe. 
“T wish I had killed myself when I 
fell off that ladder.” 

“Why, dear?” said Emma, looking at 
him earnestly. 

“ Because I am shipwrecked and lost. 

God has only allowed me to exist 
hitherto, because I developed the beau- 
tiful unselfish love of my brothers and 
sisters. Why, you all love me as well 
as if I was not the loathsome object I 
am.” 
“Joe, how dare you! t will not have 
it! You know you are not loathsome; 
and who knows better than yourself 
that your abilities are first-rate ?” 

“Ay! ay!” said Joe. “But a man 
with my hideous affliction don’t get 
two such chances. J know. People like 
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looking on handsome and _ beautiful 
things, if they can. No man would have 
such an unhappy monster as I am near 
him, if he could have something in the 
shape of a human being. I don’t blame 
them. I don’t rebel against God. I only 
know that my career is over.” 

“Joe! Joe! what are you talking of? 
Why, Joe, you have a head like Lord 
3yron’s. Who knows better than Erne 
Hillyar? You are the handsomest of the 
family, in spite of your poor dear back.” 

“T love you and Jim the better for 
flattering me; but my eyes are opened.” 

“Have you fallen in love with any 
one? Come, tell your own sister. Let 
her share your trouble, Joe.” 

“No, it’s not that I was thinking of. 
I don’t care for any woman but you. 
That Mrs. George Hillyar, Lady Hillyar, 
I should say—” 

“Have you fallen in love with her, 
dear?” said Emma eagerly. 

“Curse her! I hate her, the frivo- 
lous idiot. She gave me the bitterest 
insult I have ever had. When I first 
went there, I came suddenly on her in 
the library, and she ran away screaming, 
and locked herself in the nursery with 
the baby.” 

“ T should like to knock her silly little 
head off her impudent little shoulders,” 
said Emma with a bounce, stitching 
away at Jim’s shirt, as if each click of 
the needle was a dig into poor Gerty’s 
eyes. “ But come, Joe, that ain't 
what’s the matter. What’s the matter 
is this. You thought you were going 
to be a great public man, and so on; and 
you've had a temporary disappointment. 
Only don’t go and look me in the face, 
and tell me that your personal appear- 
ance is going to begin to trouble you at 
this time of day ; because, if you do, I 
shan’t believe you. And, as for Lady 
Hillyar, she may be a very good judge 
of blacks (among whom she has been 
brought up, and has apparently copied 
her manners) ; but she is none of white, 
or she wouldn’t have married that most 
ill-looking gentleman, Sir George. I 
say, Joe, dear.” 

“Well, Em,” said Joe, with some- 
thing like a laugh. 
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“Ts there any parliament in Cooks- 
land now ?” said Emma. 

“ Yes,” said Joe, getting interested at 
once. ‘‘ Yes, two Houses. Council, sixteen 
members, nominated by the Crown for 
life ; Lower House or Assembly, thirty 
members, elected by universal suffrage 
of tax-payers. Property qualification, 
300 acres under cultivation, or 2,000/. 

“Then there you are. What is to 
hinder you from a career? Lord bless 
me ! why, it seems to me that you have 
made a change for the better. Career 
indeed!” And so she went on for half 
an hour, getting from him the political 
statistics of the colony, and shaping out 
his political conduct, until she suddenly 
turned on him, and insisted on his talk- 
ing no more, but going to bed ; and she 
had her reward, for he kissed her, and 
went upstairs with a brighter look on 
his handsome face than had been there 
for weeks. 

She had hardly seen him out of the 
room, and had come back with the in- 
tention of folding up Jim’s shirt and 
going to bed, when she started, for there 
was a low knock at the door. 

She listened. She heard Joe lumber- 
ing up to bed, and, while she held her 
breath, the knocking came again a little 
louder. 

It was at the house door. She crossed 
the wide dark hall which lay between 
the sitting-room and that door, and laid 
her ear against it. As she did so the 
knocking was repeated more impatiently. 
She said in a low voice, very eagerly, 
“ Reuben ?” 

A shrill whisper from the other side 
said, “Blow Reuben. I wish Reuben 
had six months in a cook’s shop with a 
muzzle on, for this here night’s work. 
Keeping a cove hanging about a crib as 
has been blow’d on, with the traps a 
lurking about in all directions. Is that 
Emma ?” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“T knowed it were,” said the other 
party, in a triumphant tone. “ Young 
woman, young woman, open that there 
door. I won't hurt you. I won't even 


so much as kiss you, without consent 
freely given, and all parties agreeable.” 
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Emma, who had a pretty good notion 
of taking care of herself, and was as well 
able to do it as any lady of our editorial 
acquaintance, opened the door and looked 
out. Looking out was no good; but, 
hearing something make a click with its 
tongue about the level of her knees, she 
looked down, and saw below her a very 
small boy of the Jewish persuasion, with 
a curly head, apparently about nine 
years old, and certainly under four feet 
high. 

Her first idea was that he was the 
son and heir of the little Jew gentleman 
described to her by Jim as having de- 
fended Reuben, who had been sent with 
the bill. She was quite mistaken ; there 
Was no connexion between the two, save 
a common relationship with Abraham. 
Considering it necessary to say some- 
thing, dnd feeling it safer to confine her- 
self to polite commonplaces, she said 
that she was very sorry indeed to say 
that her father was gone to bed; but 
that, if he would be so good as to look 
round in the morning, she would feel 
obliged to him. 

The little Jew, who, if it had not 
been for his beautiful eyes, hair, and 
complexion, would have reminded you 
most forcibly of a baby pike, about two 
ounces in weight, turned his handsome 
little head on one side, and smiled on 
Emma amorously. Then he winked; 
then he took aletter from behind his back, 
and held it before his mouth while he 
coughed mysteriously ; then he put the 
letter behind him once more, and waltzed, 
with amazing grace and activity, for full 
ten bars, 

“ You’re a funny boy,” said Emma. 
“Tf that letter is for me, you'd better 
take and hand it over. If it ain’t, you’d 
best take and hook it; and so I don’t 
deceive you; because I ain’t going to be 
kep here all night with your acting. If 
I want to see monkeys I go to the Zello- 
gical. There is some pretty ones there.” 

The small Israelite was not in the 
least offended. “I’m an admirer of 
yourn,” he said. “ I’ve gone and fallen 
in love with you at first sight; that’s 
about what I’ve took and done. I am 
enamoured of your person, I tell you. 


You're a fine-built girl. You're crumby ; 
I don’t go to deny that ; but there’s not 
too much on it yet. Confine yourself 
to a vegetable diet, and take horse exer- 
cise regular, and you'll never be what 
any man of taste would call fat. Come, 
it’s no use beating about the bush ; I 
want a kiss for this ’ere letter.” 

“You little ape,” said Emma. “ Who 
do you think is going to kiss you ?” 

“Why, you are, unless I mistake,” 
replied the boy. “Just one. Come on ; 
you can’t help yourself. I always were 
partial to your style of beauty ever since 
I growed up. Come, give it to us, un- 
less I’m to come and take it.” 

At this point of the conference, Emma, 
with a rapid dexterity, which not only 
took the Jew child utterly by surprise, 
but which ever after was a source of 
astonishment and admiration to Emma 
herself and all her friends, made a dive 
at him, knocked his cap off, got her 
fingers in his hair, and took the letter 
from him before he had time to get his 
breath. She turned on the threshold 
flushed with victory, and said, “ JU 
kiss you, you little Judas ! With pepper- 
my-Darney! Oh yes, with capsicums ! ” 

She slammed the door in the pretty 
little rogue’s face, and tore the letter 
open. She had guessed, as has possibly 
the reader, that it was from Reuben. It 
was this which made her so eager to get 
it. Itwas this which made her lose her 
temper at his nonsensical delay, and 
use for a minute or two language which, 
though most familar to her ear, was 
utterly unfamiliar to her mouth. 

The letter, given below, took about 
two minutes to read. In about two 
more she had caught down her bonnet 
and shawl, had blown out the candle, 
had silently opened the front door, had 
looked round, had slipped out and shut 
it after her, and then, keeping on the 
south side of Brown’s Row, had crossed 
Church Streét, and set herself to watch 
the Black Lion. 

Meanwhile there is just time to read 
the letter. 

“ Dearest Euma—Although I have 
gone to the dogs utterly, and without 
any hope at all of getting away from 
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them any more, I should like to tell 
you, and for you to tell Jim, and for 
him to tell Master Erne and the kids, 
as they were all the same to me as ever, 
although I must never see nor speak to 
any of them never any more. 

“T’m lost, old girl. Tell your father 
that I humbly pray his forgiveness for 
the sorrow I have brought on him. I 
know how wild he must be with me. 
He was a kind and good friend to me, 
and I wish I had been struck dead 
before I brought this trouble upon him. 

“T’ve gone regularly to the devil now, 
old girl. Nothing can’t save me now. I 
haint done nothing yet ;—that’s coming, 
to-night may be—or I shouldn’t have 
the cheek to write to you. Kiss the 
kids all round for me, and tell ’em as 
poor Reuben’s dead and gone, and will 
never see ’em any more. Youd better 
say, old girl, that he was drownded last 
Tuesday, opposite the Vice-Chancellor’s, 
a-training, and lies buried in Putney 
Churchyard. Something of that sort 
will look ship-shape. 

“Good-bye, old girl, for ever. Don’t 
forget that there were such a chap; and 
that he was very fond of you all, though 
he was a nuisance, 

** REUBEN.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


EMMA ASTONISHES A GOOD MANY PEOPLE: 
THE MEMBERS OF HER FAMILY IN PAR- 
TICULAR, 


Emma saw the Jew-boy go into the public- 
house, and saw what went on there. 
He had no business in there; he did 
not call for anything; he merely went 
in as a polite attention to the company. 
There was a water-filter on the bar, the 
tap of which he set running on to the 
floor, and then stood and laughed at it. 
Upon this the barmaid ran out of the 
bar to box his ears, and he dodged her 
and ran into the bar, shutting the gate 
behind him, and contrived to finish a 
pint of ale before she could get at him ; 
and, when she did, he lay down in a 
corner, and refused to move, or to do 


anything but use language calculated to 


provoke a breach of the peace. She 
slapped him and, she kicked him ; but 
there he lay, all the company laughing at 
her, till at last the policeman made his 
appearance, and all he could do was to get 
hold of him by one leg, and drag him 
out on his back, with all his curls trail- 
ing in the sawdust, showing about as 
much care or life as a dead dog. There 
was nothing to do but to drag him out- 
side, and let him lie on the pavement. 
When the policeman let go his leg, he 
managed to drop the heel of his boot 
with amazing force on to the police- 
man’s toe; after which he lay for dead 
again. 

“ Whatever shall I do?” thought 
poor Emma. “If they lock him up, 
whatever shall I do?” 

The landlord and the policeman stood 
looking at him. “Did you ever see 
such a little devil?” said the landlord. 

“Never such a one as he. Shall I 
lock him up ?” 

“Lord bless you, no,” said the land- 
lord ; “let the poor little monkey be. 
Good-night.”. And so the policeman 
departed round the corner. 

Emma was very much relieved by 
this. They left the boy alone; and 
then, like a fox who has been shamming 
dead, he moved his head slightly. Then 
he raised it cautiously, and, seeing he 
was really alone, suddenly started up, 
gave a wild yell, and darted off like 
lightning up Church Street, at one 
minute in the road, in another on the 
pavement; and away started poor 
Emma after him, with as much chance 
of catching him as she would have had 
with a hare. 

Fortunately for her quest, as she 
came into the King’s Road she ran 
straight against the policeman, who 
said, with alarm and astonishment, 
“Miss Burton !” 

“Yes. Don’t delay me, for God’s 
sake. Have you seen a little Jew boy 
running ¢” 

“Lord, yes, miss,” he answered, 
laughing. “He came flying round here 
like a mad dog; and, when he see me, 
he gave a screech that went right 
through your head, and cut in behind 














they Oakley Square railings ; and there 
he is now.” 

“Is he mad ?” said Emma. 

“No,” said the policeman. “He's 
skylarking ; that’s what he’s up to, 
after the manner of his nation.” 

“It’s a very extraordinary and lu- 
natic way of skylarking,” said Emma. 
“T have got to follow him. Go home 
and wake Jim, and tell him where and 
how you saw me.” 

‘*Take care, miss, for God’s sake.” 

“Yes, yes ; see, there he comes creep- 
ing out. Go and tell Jim. I hope he 
won't run. Good-night.” 

The little Jow did not run, He 
began thinking what he would do next. 
He came to the conclusion that he 
would waltz, and he put his resolution 
into immediate execution, and waltzed 
up the King’s Parade. But he did 
even this like some one possessed with 
evil spirits, who took every opportunity 
of getting the upper hand. Faster and 
more furious grew the boy’s dancing 
each moment, more like the spin of a 
whirling Dervish, or the horrible dance 
in Vathek. The wildest Carmagnole 
dancer on the second of September 
would have confessed himself outdone 
in barbaric fury ; and the few belated 
passengers turned and looked on with 
something like awe ; and Emma began 
to fancy that she was being lured to 
her destruction by some fantastic devil. 

The poor little man had been mewed 
up for weeks, and all the intense viva- 
city of his race was breaking out, and 
taking the form of these strange weird 
tricks—tricks which in, say a ‘Teutonic 
child, would have been clear evidence 
of madness, but which were simply 
natural in a child of that wondrous, 
indestructible, unalterable race to which 
he belonged. A French girl would 
have been merely amused with them ; 
but Emma, a thorough English girl, 
with the peculiarly English habit of 
judging all things in heaven and earth 
by the English standard, was frightened ; 
and her fright took the thoroughly 
English form of obstinate anger, and 
nerved her to her task. “The little 
wretch ; I will be even with him.” 
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So she went on, eager and deter- 
mined, with her eyes and her mind so 
concentrated on the strange little figure, 
that she never exactly knew where she 
went. The child lurked, and dodged, 
and ran, and dawdled, and shouted, and 
sang, till nothing which he could have 
done would have surprised her; and 
she found herself getting into a chronic 
state of expectation as to what he would 
do next. 

Once again everything was nearly 
going wrong. The boy set off on one 
of his runs, and ran swiftly round a 
corner, and she ran round too, for fear 
of losing sight of him; and at the 
corner she met him coming back again, 
walking slowly, with his hands in his 
pockets, whistling. But he did not 
recognise her. He asked her how her 
uncle Benjamin was to-night, and told 
her that Bill had waited there for her 
till ten, but had gone off in the sulks, 
and was going to take her sister Sally 
to Hampton Court in a van, to feed the 
gold fish with peppermint lozenges ; but 
he did not recognise her, and she was 
thankful for it. 

At last, when and where she cannot 
tell, they came into more crowded 
streets ; and here the young gentleman 
displayed a new form of vivacity, and 
began to play at a new game, infinitely 
more disconcerting than any of his other 
escapades. This game was trying to 
get run over. He would suddenly dart 
out into the street under the very hoofs 
of the fastest going cab-horse that he 
could see. If he could get the cabman 
to pull up, he would stand in the street 
and enter into a personal altercation 
with him, in which—he being a Jew, 
and the cabman, nominally at least, 
being a Christian—he always got the 
best of it. If the cab did not pull up, 
he dodged out of the way and tried 
another. This being an amusement 
which consumed a great deal of time, 
and the collection of no less than two 
crowds, from the second and largest of 
which he was walked out by a police- 
man in strict custody, poor Emma’s 
heart failed her, and she began to weep 
bitterly. 
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But her “pluck” (a good word, though 
a vulgar one) never gave way. She de- 
termined to follow him to the station, 
see him in safe custody, and then confide 
the whole truth to the inspector, be the 
consequences what they might. It was 
lucky that there was no necessity for 
such a ruinous course of proceeding. 

She was following close on the heels 
of the boy and the policeman, when she 
heard this dialogue :— 

“Tm very sorry, sir. I was running 
after a young man as has owed me a 
joey ever since the last blessed Green- 
wich fair as ever dawned on this wicked 
world.” 

“Don’t tell me: didn’t I see you 
playing your antics all up the Cut, bob- 
bing in and out among the horses, you 
young lunatic? J’l/ shake you.” And 
he did; and the boy wept the wild, 
heart-rending tears of remorse, rather 
more naturally than nature. 

“Look here. If I let you go, will 
you go home ?” 

“Strike me blind if I don’t, sir. 
Come, I really will, you know. Honour. 
I’ve had my spree, and I want to get 
home. Do let me go. I shall catch 
it so owdacious if I ain’t home soon. 
Come.” 

‘There you are, then. Stow your 
games now. ‘There, cut away, you 
monkey.” 

The boy played no more antics after 
this ; he seemed to have been sobered 
by his last escape. He held so steadily 
homewards, that Emma, without any 
notion where she was, or where she was 
going, found herself opposite a low 
public-house, before which the boy 
paused. 

He did not go in, but went to a 
door adjoining, and knocked with his 
knuckles. After a few minutes, the 
door was opened as far as the chain 
would allow it, and some one inside 
said, ‘‘ Now then?” 

“ Nicnicabarlah,” was what the boy 
answered. 

Emma, listening eagerly, caught the 
word correctly, and repeated it two or 
three times to herself, after the boy had 
slipped in, and the door was shut behind 
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him. What a strange, wicked-sounding 
word! Could there be any unknown, 
nameless sin in repeating it? There 
were strange tales about these Jews, 
and this particular one was undoubtedly 
possessed by one devil at least, if not 
a dozen. A weird word, indeed ! 

So she thought about it now. But 
afterwards, in the Sabbath of her life, 
the word became very familiar and very 
dear to her, and represented a far dif- 
ferent train of ideas. Now it was the 
name, the formula, of some unknown 
iniquity: hereafter, when she under- 
stood everything, she smiled to know 
that the wicked word was only the 
native name for a soaring, solitary, flame- 
worn crag—the last left turret in the 
ruin of a great voleano—in the far-off 
land of hope to which they were bound. 
One of the first and greatest wonders in 
the new land was to see Nicnicabarlah 
catch the sun, and blaze like a new and 
more beautiful star in the bosom of the 
morning. 

That strange word, had she known all 
she did afterwards, would have told her 
that Somebody was in those parts ; but 
now she knocked at the door in igno- 
rance, and it being demanded of her 
“what the office was,” she pronounced 
the horrid word-in her desperation, at 
imminent risk, as she half believed, of 
raising the devil. The only present 
effect of it was that she was admitted 
into a pitch-dark passage, by something 
which Emma, using the only sense 
then available, concluded to be a young 
woman of untidy habits; as, indeed, 
it was. 

“T want Reuben Burton, if you 
please,” said Emma, in the dark, with 
the coolest self-possession. 

“ You're his young woman, ain’t you?” 
said the untidy one. 

“ Emma said, “ Yes.” 

“ Who give you the office ?” said the 
untidy one. 

* Who could it have been but one?” 

“ Of course, it was Ben,” said the 
untidy one. “ But don’t tell on him, 
young woman. He’ll be torn to pieces, 
if you do, And he ain’t a bad ’un, ain’t 
Ben.” 
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Emma promised she wouldn’t, and 
once more asked to see Reuben. 

The untidy one led her through a 
very, very long passage, in pitch dark- 
ness, at the end of which she by no 
means reassured Emma by telling her 
that there were nine steps to go down. 
and that she had better mind her head! 
However, she went down in safety, and 
was shown into a rather comfortable, 
cellar-like room, with a brick floor, in 
which there were lights and a good fire, 
before which sat Master Ben, the insane 
young Jew child possessed of the seven 
devils, warming himself. 

He turned and recognised her at 
once. For one instant there was a sud- 
den flash—I mean an instantaneous ex- 
pression (I can explain myself no better) 
—of angry astonishment on his hand- 
some little face. Though it was gone 
directly, it was wonderfully visible, as 
passion is apt to be on Jewish faces. 
The moment after it had passed, he 
looked at her lazily, winked, and said, 

“Don’t make love to me before her” 
—jerking his thumb at the untidy one, 
who in the light was more untidy than 
Emma had even anticipated from what 
she gathered in the dark—* she’s ena- 
moured of me, she is. It ain’t reciprocal 
though it may be flattering. I never 
give her no encouragement ; so you can’t 
blame me. It’s one of those sort of 
things that a man of my personal ap- 
pearance must put up with. I regret 
it, for the young woman’s sake, but wash 
my hands of the consequences.” 

The “young woman,” who was old 
enough to be his mother, and looked 
old enough to be his grandmother, 
laughed and departed, and Emma heard 
her bawling to some one, to know if 
Chelsea Bob was in the way. 

The moment she was gone, the child 
Ben jumped on his feet, and, looking 
eagerly at Emma, said, “ In God’s name, 
how did you get here ?” 

“T followed you all the way,” said 
Emma, with calm composure, “I heard 


the word you gave, and, Lord forgive’ 


me! said it myself at the door. And 
here I am.” 


“Young woman, you’re mad! You 


don’t know where you are. I can’t tell 
you. Quick! they'll be here in a mo- 
ment. I will let you out. Quick !— 
it will be too late in one minute.” 

“Tl never leave this house alive, 
without Reuben,” was Emma’s quiet 
answer. And as she gave it, she was 
conscious that the bawling after “ Chel- 
sea Bob” had ceased almost as soon as 
it had begun, and there was a dead 
silence. 

“Lord of Moses!” said little Ben, 
clutching wildly at his hair—*she’ll 
drive me mad! Emma !—girl !—young 
woman !—will you be sane? I'll let 
you out, if you'll go. If you don’t go 
this instant, you'll never go alive, I tell 
you. I like you. I like your face and 
your way, and I like Reuben, and came 
down all the way to Chelsea to-night 
for goodwill towards him. [ll get him 
out of this for you. I'll do anything 
for you, if you'll only clear. I shall 
be half-murdered for it, but I'll do it. 
You’re among Levison’s lot, I tell you. 
Coiners; you understand that. No one 
leaves here alive. You understand that. 
It will be too late directly.” 

It was too late already, it appeared. 
Two men were in the room, and three 
women, including the untidy one, who 
might now, in comparison with the two 
others, have made good her claim to a 
rather exceptional neatness of attire and 
cleanliness of person. The battle began 
by one of the men striking poor little 
Ben with his whole strength on the side 
of his head, and sending him against the 
bars of the fireplace, from which he fell 
stunned and motionless. The girl who 
had let Emma in, went and picked him 
up, and kissed him, and held him in her 
arms like a child, scowling all the time 
savagely at Emma. 

“You cowardly brute,” cried Emma, 
in full defiance, drawing herself up until 
she looked as big as her mother— 
“ striking a child like that! I want my 
cousin Reuben. Reuben! Reuben !” 

She said this so loud, that the man 
who had struck the child said quickly, 
“Collar her!” But she was on one side 
of the table and they on the other ; and 
before they had time to get round, she 
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stopped them by saying, “I'll put a knife 
in the heart of any one that comes near 
me. Mind that! Reuben—Reuben! 
Help !” 

The pause was only instantaneous. 
They saw that she had no knife, and 
rushed on her, But her cries had not 
been in vain. One of the men had just 
seized her, and was holding his hand 
over her mouth, when he received a 
staggering blow on his ear, which he 
remembered for a long while, about ten 
times harder than the one he had given 
to poor plucky little Ben; and a hoarse 
voice, belonging to the person who had 
given the blow, said, with perfect equa- 
nimity— 

“What's up here? what’s up? what’s 
up? Hands off is manners. I won't 
have no girls fisted in this house.” 

One of the untidy young ladies was 
beginning to remark that she liked that, 
and that it was pleasing to find that they 
was to be overrode in their own crib by 
Chelsea roughs as was kept dark out of 
charity, when she was interrupted by 
Emma casting herself at the feet of the 
woman who had struck the blow, and 
crying out— 

“Mrs. Bardolph !—help me! Dear 
Mrs. Bardolph, when I read the good 
words to you in your fever, you said you 
would never forget me. Help me now!” 

And then that terrible woman, so 
hideous, so fierce, so reckless — the 
woman who had been steeped in infamy 
from her girlhood; the woman whose 
past was a catalogue of crimes, whose 
future seemed a hopeless hell; the 
woman who had never forgotten God, 
beeause she had never known Him ; 
who had never repented, because evil 
had been her good from childhood ; this 
savage, unsexed termagant now bent 
down over poor Emma, and said, in a 
voice of terror—“* My God! it’s Miss 
Burton! Emma Burton, I would sooner 
have been dead than see you here. Oh, 
I would sooner have been dead than 
seen this. Oh, Miss Burton! Miss 
Burton! what has brought you to this 
evil den ?” 

“ T have come after my cousin Reuben. 
I have come to save him. He is inno- 
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cent, for he told me so, and he never 
deceived me. Mrs. Bardolph, you must 
die some day; don’t die with this sin 
on your mind. Don’t lend your help 
to ruin an innocent young man, who 
never harmed you. Let me see him, 
and I will persuade him to come away 
with me, and we will bless your name 
as long as we live.” 

Mrs. Bardolph, née Tearsheet, turned 
to one who stood beside her, and said, 
“Come, you know what I told you. 
Decide. Let him go.” And Emma 
turned, too, and for the first time saw 
her cousin Samuel. 

She did not know him. She did not 
even guess who this strange, long-nosed 
man, with the satanic eye-brows, and 
his mouth close up under his nose, 
could be. She only saw that he was 
the most remarkable -looking person 
present, and, though he looked like a 
great scoundrel, yet still there was a 
certain air of refinement about him ; 
so she turned to him— 

“Come, sir. You are an old man. 
Your account will soon be rendered. 
You have power here ; you will not use 
it against this poor young man’s soul. 
I see you are yielding, by your eyes,” 
she went on, taking his hand. “ Dear 
sir, you must have had a son of your 
own once ; for his sake help me to save 
my cousin.” 

“If you take away your cousin, 
Emma, you take away my son, and 
leave me all alone.” 

She knew who he was now. 

* Cousin! Cousin Samuel, come with 
him. It is never too late. Cousin, 
there is time yet to lead a good life in 
a new country, with Reuben by your 
side. Let us three leave here to-night 
together, cousin, and set our backs for 
ever to all this evil and this forgetful- 
ness of God. Come, cousin.” 

“J can never go, my poor child,” 
said the convict. “ And, even if I let 
Reuben go (for he’d stay by me through 
everything), I lose my only son for 
ever.” 

“Not for ever. Why forever? Raise 
yourself to his level, and don’t seek to 
drag him down to yours. There is good 
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in your heart yet, cousin ; for your hand 
trembles as I speak. Hah! I have 
conquered. Oh, thank God! I have 
conquered !” 

So she had. Samuel Burton drew 
her arm through his, and led her away, 
while the others stood silent. Emma 
saw she had been right in appealing to 
him. He was evidently a man of 
authority. There was little doubt, from 
the deference which was shown him 
by the others, that he was by far the 
greatest rogue in the house. 

He led her upstairs, through a different 
way from that by which she had come 
in, and she found herself in a parlour, 
one side of which was of glass, beyond 
which was evidently the bar, for she 
heard the drinkers talking ; and in this 
parlour there was no one but Reuben, 
fast asleep on a settle. 

“Go up and speak to him,” said 
Samuel, in a whisper. 

Emma went up and shook him by 
the shoulder. “ Reuben, dear,” she said, 
“get up and come home. Jim and 
Joe’s a sitting up waiting for you; and 
father, he wants to see you before he 
goes to bed. Look sharp.” 

Neuben rose up, and looked at her 
sleepily. “Why, Emma, old girl,” he 
said, “I thought I was at the Cross 
Keys! Sol am, by gad! How did you 
come here ?” 

“T came after you. Look sharp.” 

Reuben looked again in wonder, and 
saw Samuel Burton. “ Father,” he said, 
“am I to go back there ?” 

“Yes, Reuben. Go back with her— 
go back, and don’t come here any more.” 

“ Are you coming ?” said Reuben. 

“Not I, my boy. We must part for 
the present. Go with her. Say good- 
bye to me, and go.” 

“Why? I don’t want to desert you, 
father. Emma ain’t the girl to advise a 
man to pitch his own father overboard ; 
more particularly, as in the present case, 
on the top of a strong ebb tide, with the 


wind west, and a deal more land water . 


coming down after the late rains, or else 
I’m no waterman. Emma ain’t here to- 
night to tell me to cut the only rope 
that holds my own father to the hope of 


better things: not if she’s the young 
woman I take her for, she ain’t.” 

And so well did poor Reuben put his 
case, that Emma, for a moment, thought 
she wasn’t. But Samuel Burton came 
in on the right side, with one of those 
facile lies which had grown from long 
practice to be far more easy to him than 
the truth. 

“T tell you, boy, that you must go 
with her. Your presence here endangers 
both of us. She has tracked you here 
to-night, and the traps are not far off, as 
your sense will tell you. There are not 
two safe minutes left to say’ good-bye—” 

Here Emma, with an instinct of good 
breeding which would have done honour 
to any lady in the land, went outside 
the door, and left them alone together. 
And outside the door she found the Bar- 
dolph, née Tearsheet, who said, “ Well, 
Miss Burton, I have served you well to- 
night.” 

And Emma said, “God bless you for 
it—nobly.” 

“T suppose you wouldn’t make no 
amends for it? I suppose you wouldn’t 
do nothing in return as I asked you?” 

“JT will do anything. God, who has 
saved one who is very dear to me, from 
ruin, to-night, is my witness, Mrs. Bar- 
dolph.” 

“ Well, when you're a saying of your 
prayers, which you says them constant, 
as you give me to understand when I had 
the fever, and wanted me to do it also— 
when you says ’em, take and say one for 
me. ‘Lord!’ says you, ‘I don’t uphold 
her in nothink as she’s done, but it 
wasn’t all her fault’—There, there’s 
your sweetheart. You'd best go. Let 
me send out that little devil, Ben, to see 
if the traps is clear. Ben! Ben!” 

Ben, although he had been, a very 
short time before, brutally knocked on 
to the top of the kitchen fire, and had 
lain stunned for some time, was up to 
the mark, and appeared, with the in- 
domitable pluck of his nation, ready for 
action. He was very pale and ill, but he 
winked at Emma, and hoped, in a weak 
voice, that her young man wasn’t jealous, 
for the girls was always a running after 
him. Having done his patrol, he came 
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back and reported an entire absence of 
the executive arm, whether in the uni- 
form of their country, or disguised in the 
habiliments of private citizens. And 
then, Emma having caught him up and 
kissed him a dozen times, the two cousins 


departed. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
EMMA GIVES THE KEY TO THE LANDLORD. 


“My dear Gerty,” said Sir George, 
looking up from his dinner at his wife, 
“T expect an old acquaintance of yours 
here this evening.” 

“And who is that, my dear?—an 
Australian ?” 

“No; it is only young Burton, the 
waterman. I think you used to like 
him.” 

“ Indeed, I like him very much.” 

“T am very glad to hear that, Gerty, 
my love; for I was thinking of pro- 
viding for him, as an under-keeper at 
Stanlake, if you didn’t object.” 

“T object, George! I am very fond 
of him, indeed. He puts me in mind 
of a merry young man (a hand, I regret 
to say) that my father had— Billy 
Dargan.” 

“Do you mean Dargan who was 
hung for piracy ¢” 

“The very same. How clever of you 
to know that, for he was hung before 
your time !” 

“Good heavens, Gerty! Do you 
mean to say that poor Reuben puts you 
in mind of that fellow ?” 

“To a most extraordinary degree,” 
said Gerty, looking up; and then, seeing 
she was somehow making a terrible mis- 
take, adding, “I mean in his way of 
tying his handkerchief. And there is 
also an indescribable style about his 
legs, a kind of hornpipy expression 
about them, which forcibly recalls poor 
Dargan’s legs to my mind at this 
moment.” 

“‘T was afraid you meant that they 
were alike in expression of face.”’ 

“Oh, good gracious, how ridiculous !” 
said Gerty, who had meant it, neverthe- 
less. “The idea! Fancy poor Reuben 
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cutting a skipper’s throat, and throwing 
the crew overboard, and practising at 
them with a rifle! What can make 
you think of such wicked things, you 
ridiculous old stupid?” 

“ You'll be kind to him then, Gerty, 
old girl?” 

“Indeed, I will, Georgy. Ill be 
kind to anything or anybody that you 
like. YVll be most affectionate to him, 
I assure you. Lor! My word! I wonder 
what Aggy is at now.” 

“Fast asleep in bed, dear. Nine 
hours’ difference in time, you know.” 

“ Yes ; that’s very curious. It quite 
reminds me of Joshua putting back the 
dial of Ahaz—I mean Ahasuerus. What 
a goose I must be! though I don’t be- 
lieve you know the difference, you dear 
old heathen. I say, George.” 

“ Yes, Gerty.” 

“ When are we going back to Cooks 
land, dear?” 

“To Cooksland ?” 

“Yes, dear. Lesbia and Phelim 
O’Ryan are going back next month. 
It would be rather nice to go with 
them, wouldn’t it?” 

George, the baronet, with ten thou- 
sand a year, had not much notion of 
going back there at all, as you may 
suppose. But he did not wish to break 
the fact to Gerty suddenly. Gerty, in 
good humour, was a very pleasant com- 
panion; but a lachrymose and low- 
spirited Gerty was, as he knew by 
experience, enough to drive far less 
irritable men than he out of their 
senses. Her infinite silliness sat most 
prettily on her when she was cheerful 
and happy; but her silliness, when 
superadded to chronic, whimpering, low 
spirits, was unendurable. And, more- 
over, he had acquired a certain sort of 
respect for Gerty. Silly as she was, 
she had played her cards well enough 
to make his father destroy the obnoxious 
will. He could not deny, he thought, 
that all their present prosperity was 
owing to her. Luck had prevented his 
father making a new will, but Gerty’s 
beauty and childishness had most un- 
doubtedly been the cause of his destroy- 
ing the old one. He gave that sort of 
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respect to Gerty which is generally ac- 
corded to fortunate legatees—the respect 
and admiration, in short, which we are 
most of us prepared to pay to luck. So 
he temporized. 

“ My love,” he said, “ you know that 
the colony is not healthy for very young 
children. You must know that.” 

She was obliged to confess that it was 
very notorious. 

“ We must wait until baby is stronger 
—we must, indeed. Just think of poor 
Professor Brown’s children—not one left 
in two years.” 

She acquiesced with a sigh. “ You 
know best, dear. But, oh! George, this 
dreadful winter! Think of the cold!” 

“We will go to Italy, dear. You will 
never regret Australia there. Halloa, here 
comes Reuben. Let us have him in.” 

And so poor Reuben was had in. He 
looked a good deal older and more 
sobered than when we first knew him 
at Stanlake, but not in other respects 
altered—changed in degree, but not in 
quality—a little low-spirited under 
recent events, but not at all disinclined 
to be as slangy and merry as ever as soon 
as the sun should shine. 

“Jim told me you wanted to speak to 
me, sir.” 

“ Quite right. 
you are thinking of doing. 
help you.” 

“Tm a-going to Australia, sir, with 
my cousins. They have been very kind, 
sir. Whether it was their natural kind- 
ness, or whether it was my cousin Emma 
who influenced them, or partly both, I 
don’t know ; but after all the sorrow, 
and trouble, and disgrace I have caused 
them, they took me back again, as if 
nothing had happened. Any one would 
have thought that I had always been an 
honour to them, and that I had just 
done ’em some great kindness. The old 
man, he says—‘ Reuben, my boy, I’m 
glad to see you home again. It’s a poor 
place and will be a poorer, my old chap, 
he says ; but, such as it is, you're wel- 
come to it.’ And so I am going to 
Australia with them.” 

“But have you got any money to go 
with ?” 


I want to know what 
I wish to 
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“No, sir,” said Reuben. “They are 
going to take me, and I am to make it 
good afterwards.” 

“But you would not go if you were 
offered a good situation in England ¢” 

“Td rather not go,” said Reuben. “But 
I am doubtful how they would take it.” 

“George,” said Gerty, suddenly and 
eagerly, “ order the carriage for me, and 
let me go to these people and represent 
the matter to them. I will make it all 
right for you. Let me go.” 

George felt sincerely obliged to his 
wife for her readiness to anticipate his 
wishes; but it was not that which made 
Gerty so eager about the matter. No; 
these people, these Burtons, had sud- 
denly become sacred and important 
people in her eyes. For were they not 
going to that sunny happy land where 
she was born ; would they not soon see, 
with the actual eyes of the flesh, and 
not in dreams, as she did, that dear old 
home of hers, which, she began to feel, 
she herself would never, never, see 
again ¢ 

She drove hurriedly to Chelsea, and 
the coachman soon found the place for 
her. She was nearly too late, The 
great house was empty and the rooms 
all desolate: but the door was not 
yet shut, the neighbours told her, and 
there was some one in the house still ; 
so Gerty, not a bit frightened, after 
knocking once or twice at the door, 
went in, and entered the great room on 
the lower floor, where the family were 
accustomed to live. 

All deserted, melancholy, cold, and 
dead, the room was no more a room 
now than is the corpse you put into the 
coffin your friend. Life, motion, and 
sound were gone from it, and there 
was no expression in it, save the blank 
stare of death. The old walls which, 
when partly covered with furniture, 
used to laugh and wink from fifty 
projections in the firelight, now stared 
down, four cold, bare, white expanses, 


- on little Gerty standing in the middle 


of the room, all in black. She had 
never happened to see a dismantled 
home before, and her gentle little soul 
was saddened by it; and she yearned 
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to be with those that were gone, in the 
happy land far away. 

She noticed the empty open cup- 
boards ; nails upon the wall; the marks 
where a few pictures had hung; and 
the few things which were left lying 
about. They were very few, only such 
things as were deemed unworthy of 
removal—a scrap of carpet with holes 
in it, or more correctly, some holes, with 
a little carpet round them ; a hearth- 
broom, which reminded her, she said 
afterwards, of Lieutenant Tomkins of 
the Black Police, for it had shaved 
off its beard and whiskers, and only 
wore a slight moustache; a bandbox, 
which had been fighting, and got its 
head broken; and a dog of Fred’s with 
his bellows broken off. The foolish 
little woman felt sorry for these things. 
She thought they must feel very lonely 
at being left behind, and went so far as 
to take pity on Fred’s dog, and hire it 
for the service of Baby. And, when she 
had done this, knowing that there were 
people in the house somewhere, she, as 
adventurous a little body, in warm wea- 
ther, as you would easily find, deter- 
mined to go up stairs,—and up she went ; 
and in course of time she came to the 
vast room on the first floor, so often 
described by the young blacksmith in 
these pages, and peeped in. 

It was all bare, empty, and disman- 
tled. There was nothing in it. But 
two people stood together in one of the 
many windows which looked westward ; 
and they stood so still and silent, and 
looked so strange and small in the 
midst of the majestic desolation, that 
Gerty stood still too, and was afraid to 
speak. 

They were a young man and a young 
woman, and the young woman said, 
“You hardly did right in coming back 
this afternoon, when you knew I was 
all alone. Did you now?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care, 
Emma. I knew that yours was to be 
the last footstep which crossed the 
threshold and left the dear old house 
to darkness and solitude, and I deter- 
mined to be with you. Loving you so 
madly as I do, every board in these 
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rooms which you have walked on is 
sacred to me by the mere tread of your 
footstep. So I determined to see the 
last of the house with you, who are the 
cause of my loving it, and who get 
dearer to me day by day and hour by 
hour.” 

“Erne! Erne! don’t drive me mad. 
You have no right to talk to me like 
this.” 

“T have. You gave it once. Do you 
think you can recall it? Never! Ihave 
the right to talk to you like this until 
you can look me in the face and tell me 
that you do not love me. And when 
will that be, hey?” 

“ Never,” she answered, “as you well 
know. Are you determined, cruelly, to 
make me undergo my full punishment 
for two days’ indiscretion ?” 

“Yes; there is no escape but one. 
I am determined.” 

“ And so am J,” said Emma, wearily. 
“Tt is time to go, is it not? Are you 
going to persist in your mad refusal of 
your share of the property ?” 

“Let him give it me then. I will 
never ask him for it,” replied Erne. 

“What insanity!” she repeated. 
“When Mr. Compton tells you that 
your share of the personal property 
would be nearly enough to keep you in 
England.” 

“T will never ask for it.” 

“You mean that you will follow me, 
and bring yourself to my level.” 

By this time Gerty had fully satisfied 
herself that she was eavesdropping, and, 
hearing her husband’s name mentioned, 
felt it high time to say, Ahem! Where- 
upon the couple in the window turned ; 
and Erne and she recognised one another, 
and, Erne running to her, she fairly threw 
her arms round his neck, and hugged 
him. 

“My dear Erne, to find you here! 
You never did, you know. And your 
pretty sweetheart, too; you must give 
me a kiss, dear Emma; do you remem- 
ber the day I nearly fainted in church, 
and you put your arm round me? My 
dear, you are the very person I wanted. 
Sir George sent me here to say that 
he is willing to provide handsomely for 
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Reuben, if you won’t be offended at his 
staying behind. Reuben wants your 
father to have it explained to him that 
he is not ungrateful, but the contrary. 
You'll undertake to square matters, won’t 
you? What were you and Erne quarrel- 
ling about just now? I want you to tell 
me ; because, in return for your making 
the peace between Reuben and your 
father, I will set matters all right be- 
tween Erne and you. Come, now, tell 
me?” , 

Erne said that it was only an out. 
break of violence on Emma’s part. 

“Oh! that is nothing. George is 
like that sometimes. Are you two 
married ?” 

Erne said “No. Not yet.” 

“ Tf I was in your place, I should send 
down to the township for the parson, 
and get tied up right away. That will be 
the real peppermint, you'll find ; because, 
you see, dear, now that your father and 
all your brothers and sisters are gone, 
you'll find it lonely.” 

“T am going with them, ma’am,” said 
poor Emma. 

“Oh dear! I hope you have not 
broken with Erne. My sweetest girl, 
he loves the ground you walk on. Oh 
my good gracious goodness me! why, 
he never used to talk to one about any- 
thing else. I never was so sorry; I'd 
sooner that the garden was a-fire; I'd 
sooner that all the sheep were adrift in 
the Mallee; I’d sooner that the Honey- 
suckle dam was mopped up as dry as 
Sturt Street. I'd sooner—” 

“Gerty, dear,” said Erne, arresting 
her in her Homeric catalogue of the 
evils which come on those who have 
fallen under the anger of the gods (in 
Australia), and taking her aside, “ No- 
thing is broken off I am going to 
Cooksland too.” 

Gerty, having been suddenly shunted 
off one line of rails, while at full speed, 
and being very much astonished, put on 
all her breaks, and stopped ; which gave 
Erne time to go on. 

“My dearest sister, you can be of 
most inestimable service to us. I could 
not get at you (you know why, dear), and 
it seems a special Providence, my having 


met you here. What I want done is 
this: go home and write letters to your 
sister and brother-in-law, introducing me 
and the Burtons. Say all that you can 
about us. Do the best you can, and 
send these letters to this address. Above 
all, dear Gerty, do this. Now, I am very 
much in earnest, dear, and I am sure you 
will do as I ask you. Tell George every 
particular about this interview, and what 
I have asked you to do, before you put 
pen to paper. Will you promise me 
this?” 

Yes, she would promise it, if need 
were; but, didn’t Erne think, that under 
the circumstances, eh? And James could 
do so much for them, too. And if George 
were to forbid her to write ? 

Erne said, “He will give you leave, 
Gerty. Ill bet you a pair of gloves he 
does. George is justly and righteously 
angry with me just now, but he’ll for- 
give me some day: when I am worthy 
of his forgiveness. When I have made 
my fortune, Gerty, I will come and kneel 
at his feet. He would suspect me now 
Iam poor. Now, good-bye.” 

Those three came out of the old house 
into the summer sunshine, and Emma 
came last, and then turned and locked 
the door. Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, son of the blacksmith at Putney, 
first opened that hospitable old door, and 
now Emma Burton, daughter of the 
blacksmith at Chelsea, locked it up for 
ever. 

When mighty America was only a 
small irregular line on the chart of the 
world, that pile of brick and stone was 
built up ; and we, poor worms of a day, 
have seen it stand there, and have 
weaved a child’s fancies about it. I, who 
write, remember well that, on my return 
home, after a long residence in the 
most fire-new of all sucking empires, con- 
structed with the highest improvements 
—gas, universal suffrage, telegraphs, 
religious toleration, and all—it was 
a great wonder to me, living in a house 
which had actually been built nearly 
sixty years. I remember that, at first, 
the date of every building I saw, and 
the reflections as to what had happened 
since that building was put up, had an 
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intense interest for me. A Londoner 
passes Westminster Abbey every day 
in the week, and it is Westminster 
Abbey to him, and there is a cab-stand 
at the corner: but, if you want to know 
what veneration for antiquity means, 
you must go to an American or to an 
Australian to find out: you must follow 
Mr. and Mrs. Nalder, through West- 
minster Abbey—taking care they don’t 
see you, or they will immediately vili- 
pend the whole affair, for the honour of 
old Chicago. 

So Emma, preparing for her flight 
from the country of impertinent spar- 
rows, to the country of still more 
impertinent parrakeets, locked the door, 
and ended the history of Church Place 
asahome. Hereafter, during the short 
space that the old house stood, no 
lover lingered about the door in the 
summer twilight, for the chance of one 
more sweet whisper ; no children played 
about the door-step, or sent the echoes 
of their voices ringing through the 
lofty rooms ; no blushing fluttering bride 
passed in to her happiness; and no 
coffin was ever carried forth, save one. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


JAMES BURTON’S STORY: OUR VOYAGE, 
WITH A LONG DESCRIPTION OF SOME 
QUEER FISH THAT WE SAW. 


I Know that my love for Erne Hillyar 
was, at first, only one of those boy 
friendships which I suppose all boys 
have had ; which after a time fade away, 
and then flow strong again for another 
object ; or, if there be no new object, 
simply wear out into a kind of half- 
jealous regret. “ He don’t care for me 
as he used,” you say mournfully; no, 
but how much do you care for him, my 
good friend? Would you go into the 
next street to meet him, if it would 
prevent your going ten miles to get ten 
minutes with Mary? I think not. 
These boy passions die out to a certain 
limit, and to a certain limit only ; for 
there is always a tenderness left for the 
old boy after all. Tom must always 
have reserved for him the inestimable 


and delicious privilege of being bored 
to death with the catalogue of Mary’s 
perfections, until he mentally howls at 
the mention of that dear creature’s 
name ; and Tom must be your best man 
at the wedding if procurable, because 
the renewal of the old tendresse on that 
particular occasion is something senti- 
mentally good and graceful, even if it 
is the finish and end of the whole 
business—for which result there is no 
possible reason. 

But my friendship for Erne was not 
of this kind altogether, for it grew and 
developed. Martha never came between 
him and me for a moment. I fell in 
love with Martha—well, principally, I 
believe, because I fell in love with her. 
Come, sir, what made you fall in love 
with your wife? Don’t know? No 
more do I know why I fell in love 
with my wife, unless it was her sprain- 
ing her ankle on the slide by Clerken- 
well Prison, and having no one to take 
her home. But, having once fallen 
in love with her, I began to find out, 
by degrees, what a noble, excellent little 
body she was; and so my love for her 
grew and grew, and I would not like to 
swear (though I should not like her to 
know it) that it has reached its full 
development yet. And yet, the more I 
loved Martha, the more my friendship 
for Erne became part of myself. For, 
having inherited from say mother the 
trick of living, save on special emer- 
gencies, in the future, or in the past, 
or anywhere but in the present, I had 
gradually built up for myself a palace 
of fancy, quite as beautiful as you could 
expect from a mere blacksmith’s lad, in 
which palace Martha and I were to live 
for ever in comfort by the products of 
my trade, and in which also Erne and 
Emma were to take up their abode with 
us, and live on—say manna or quails : 
details are contemptible. I fancy, if my 
recollection serves me, that part of the 
scheme was that Martha and I were 
to have four children, two boys and two 
girls, exceedingly beautiful and good ; and 
that, when we had arrived at this point, 
we were to stop—which we haven't. 
I think also, at one time, after having 
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seen a certain picture, that I intended to 
have another and a fifth child, who was 
to die beautifully in infancy, and to do 
something absolutely tremendous, in a 
sentimental point of view, on its death- 
bed. I don’t know how long this last 
fancy—thank God, only a tancy—en- 
dured ; but I do know that this dear 
martyr was the only one of my five 
children for whom I sketched out any 
future whatever. The other four were 
to remain children, ranging in age from 
two years to seven, until Martia and 
I, grey-headed in the character of Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson, were borne together 
(having died the same day—a matter 
of detail easily, arranged on a future 
opportunity) into the churchyard of 
the late ingenious Mr. Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
followed by a sorrowing population. 

Erne and Emma had become so neces- 
sary a part of this day-dream, and this 
day-dream moreover had become such 
a very necessary part of myself, that I 
was more distressed than you can well 
conceive at the estrangement between 
them. The more so, because I did not 
for one moment share Erne’s hope of 
any alteration taking place in Emma’s 
resolution. Whether 1 judged on this 
matter from reason or from instinct I 
hardly know; whichever it was, my con- 
clusion was the same. I had a profound 
faith in a certain quiet determination 
which I saw now in Emma’s face, and 
which in my moments of irritation—an 
irritation, however, which I never out- 
wardly showed—I called obstinacy. 

I had my sanguine moods, however. 
There was a gentle, tender, and yet un- 
obtrusive assiduity about Erne’s atten- 
tions to her, which gave me great hopes. 
No woman, I thought, could resist that 
sort of thing long, particularly a woman 
who loved him as she loved him. Alas! 
though I knew it not, it was her very 
love for him which gave her the strength 
to resist him. When my mother told 
me what she had said, “ He must rise, 
and I should only drag him down,” I 
lost hope again. That motive, super- 
added to her devotion to poor Joe, made 
my day-dream fade away once more. 

Now, being in a certain line of busi- 


ness myself, I made the remarkable dis- 
covery, which has been confirmed by 
later experience on my own part, and 
by comparison of notes with eminent 
travellers from all quarters of the globe, 
that there is no such a place for court- 
ing as aboard ship. Even suppose that 
the ship completed her voyage on a 
perfectly even keel, without any motion 
whatever—even in that extreme case 
you would have the great advantage of 
constant intercourse. But then she don’t ; 
but, on the contrary, rolls, dives and 
leaps like a mad thing, three quarters of 
her time, and by this means actually, as 
well as metaphorically, so throws young 
people together—gives rise to such a 
necessity for small attentions—that it’s 
wonder to me sometimes—when in one 
of my mother’s moods, why, on the 
arrival of the ship into port, all the 
unmarried couples on board don’t pair 
off, and go straight off to church to 
get married.! 

One day of one long voyage comes 
before me particularly clearly. And yet, 
as I write, I cannot say that all the 
little circumstances which I tell took 
place on that day or on several ; for at 
sea Time is naught, but his mechanical 
and earthly eidola, latitude and longi- 
tude, take his place. I can’t tell you in 
what month this day (or these days, it 
may be) fell ; but it was in the trades, 
though whether N.E. or S.E. I cannot 
at this period undertake to remember. 
Yes, it was in the trades. 

For all space was filled with a 
divine grey-blue effulgence, which has, 
to my wandering fancy, always seemed 
to be the trade-wind itself—the only 
visible wind 1 know of. It was not too 
hot nor too cold, nor too bright nor too 
dull ; and the ship was going fast, and 
heeling over enough to make everything 
you leant against more pleasant than a 
rocking-chair—going with a gentle heav- 
ing motion, for which it would be ab- 
surd to hunt up a simile, because there 
is nothing so wonderfully delightful 
wherewith to compare it. There were 
clouds, slow sailing clouds, but they 


1 T beg to call the Hon. J. Burton's atten- 
tion to the fact that they almost always do. 
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were of frosted silver; and there was 
open sky, but of the very faintest blue, 
save immediately overhead, where the 
delicate needle of a top-gallant mast 
swept across it in a shortened are, and 
where it was a faint purple. There were 
sounds—one a gentle universal rush, 
that of the wind itself, filling space ; 
and others, supplementary voices, the 
low gentle lapping of the waves upon 
the ship’s side, and the sleepy gurgling 
and hissing of many eddies around her. 
All things seemed going one way with 
some settled kindly purpose. The clouds 
seemed to be leading the wind, and the 
wind to be steadily following the clouds, 
while the purple waves, a joyous busy 
crowd, seemed to be hurrying on after 
both of them, to some unknown trysting- 
place. Yes, I know we were in the 
trades,} 

Martha was sitting on the top of 
some spare spars under the lee bulwark, 
and I was sitting beside her, but on a 
lower level, and a little more forward, 
so that I had to lean backwards when- 
ever I wanted to look in her face. And 
this was a very nice arrangement, be- 
cause I generally found that she was 
looking at me, and I caught the soft, 
quiet gaze of her deep calm love, before 
it broke into the gentle smile that— 
Hallo here, hallo! this will never do. 
I mean that it was a very good place to 
sit in, because it was in the shade under 
one of the boats, and we could quietly 
watch every one else, and make our 
comments upon them. No one ever 
took the trouble to watch us. Every 
one knew that we were keeping com- 
pany. We were rather favourites in the 
ship from being a quiet pair of bodies, 
but were otherwise uninteresting. 

By the mainmast was my father, in 
close confabulation with ‘‘ Damper.” 
Now, although “ Damper” is only a 
nickname, and a rather low one, yet you 
are not to suppose that the gentleman 
who owns it is at all a low person. He, 


1 Mr. Henry Burton begs to state that the 
whole of the above paragraph is copied verbatim 
from his logbook. The passage as it stands 
may be found at p. 58 of his “‘ Miscellanies in 
Verse and Prose.” Bleet. Palmerston: 1858, 
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as he stands there against the mainmast, 
with his square brown face and grizzled 
hair, against my father’s square brown 
face and grizzled hair, is a most resplen- 
dent and magnificent gentleman. His 
clothes are the richest and best-made 
that London can give him ; the watch 
and chain he wears in and over his 
white waistcoat cost more than a‘hun- 
dred guineas; he has been five-and- 
twenty years in Australia, and is worth 
very nearly half a million of money ; his 
style and titles before the world are the 
Honourable Elijah Dawson, M.L.C., of 
no less than seven places, colonial estates 
of his, with names apparently made up 
by a committee of all the lunatics in 
Bedlam at full moon. Yet this man is 
disrespectfully called “ Damper” (which 
is a low colonialism, a common name for 
a working bullock), behind his back, by 
the whole ship’s company ; and I—I, the 
blacksmith’s lad—have that man under 
my thumb and in my power to that 
extent that, whenever I take the liberty 
of being in company with him, he ad- 
dresses the principal part of the conver- 
sation deferentially to me. I don’t know 
that I ever should have the heart to 
denounce the low-lived villain ; but it 
is pleasant to hold a man who wears 
a hundred-guinea watch, as it were, in 
the hollow of your hand. 

The truth is that I found this low 
fellow out quite accidentally. One day, 
going on board the ship when she was 
in the docks, I, who had already heard 
what a great man he was, was struck 
not only with his magnificent appear- 
ance, but also with the practical know- 
ledge he showed, connected with some 
rather delicate machinery, a small case of 
which had been broken open by careless 
men. I was surprised to hear him tell his 
servant carefully to lubricate the articles 
with Rangoon oil before they were re- 
packed, to keep the salt air from them ; 
and there was something grand and 
strange in finding that so splendid a per, 
son could be up in such details as these, 
or should take the trouble to attend to 
them. But, half an hour after, I found 
the low-lived impostor out. Going into 
a blacksmith’s forge in the Commercial 
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Road, there I found him. His coat and 
waistcoat were off; his hundred-guinea 
watch was laid on the bench among the 
tools ; his head was bare ; his shirt-sleeves 
were turned up to his elbows; and he 
was engaged in welding two pieces of 
iron together, one of the smiths assist- 
ing him, with a rapidity and dexterity 
in the use of his hammer which proved 
at once the disgraceful fact. This legis- 
lator, this responsible adviser of his 
sovereign’s representative, this million- 
aire aristocrat, this fellow who only 
the week before had disported himself 
in the presence of royalty at St. James’s 
with breeches and silk stockings on his 
impostor’s legs and silver buckles in his 
low-lived shoes—this man was not only 
a blacksmith, but an uncommon good 
one. 

I don’t think I ever felt so proud of 
the old British empire before. I wished 
the Queen could have seen him, and I 
daresay she would have been as pleased 
as I was. J>ut the Honourable Elijah 
Dawson did not see it in this light at 
all. Every one who had ever heard his 
name, from her Majesty downwards, 
knew that this great Australian mil- 
lionaire had been a blacksmith, and he 
knew they knew it ; it was the crowning 
point of his honour; and yet the honest 
fellow was most amusingly ashamed of 
it. When I found him in the shop, he 
put on his coat and waistcoat, and took 
me by the arm, pushing me before him 
into a neighbouring public-house. He 
then made me swallow a glass of strong 
waters before he said anything. 

“T see you aboard the ship to-day.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You're a smith yourself, ar’n’t you?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t say nothing about what you 
see me doing on. I'm a friend of yours. 
Don’t say nothing of it aboard ship. 
There’s Pollifex and Morton aboard, and 
I should never hear the last on it. 
It was that Morton as christened me 
‘Damper’; and see how that’s stuck. 
Hold your tongue, my boy, and I’m a 
friend of yours, remember.” 

And so he was, a most generous and 
kind one. We had hardly got to sea 
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before he found my father out. The 
two men, so much of an age, and so 
much alike, conceived a strong liking for 
one another, which, as you may guess, 
was of immense benefit to us. 

Whom else do Martha and I see, from 
our lair under the boat? Why, Pollifex 
and Morton, of whom our friend, Elijah 
Dawson, stands so much in dread. They 
have come down into the waist to smoke 
their cigars, and are leaning against the 
capstan. Let us, with the assistance of 
my brothers Joe and Henry, have a look 
at these two typical men ; it is really 
worth the time. 

The Honourable Abiram Pollifex— 
“Accommodation Pollifex,” “ Footrot 
Pollifex,” “ Chimpansee Pollifex,” as he 
is indifferently called by his friends and 
enemies—is only a new comer in Cooks- 
land, having migrated thither from the 
older and better-known Australian 
colony of Endractsland, where, for a 
considerable number of years, he filled 
the post (Harry says that is not good 
English, but I am head of the family, 
and will use what English I choose) of 
Colonial Secretary. His great political 
object, consistently, and somewhat skil- 
fully pursued through sixteen years, pre- 
cisely corresponded with that of Sir 
Kobert Walpole, as described by Mr. 
Carlyle, “To keep things going, and to 
keep himself, Robert Walpole, on the 
top of them.” 

I am not sure that the historical 
parallel between these two great states- 
men need stop at the mere statement of 
their political motives. There is a cer- 
tain similarity in the means they used 
to attain their end. They both bribed 
as hard as they could, and both did as 
little as possible in the way of legisla- 
tion. With regard to bribery, Walpole 
was decidedly the greatest man, save in 
intention ; but, with regard to “ laissez 
aller,” Pollifex beat him hollow. 

Pollifex—a long, lean, lanthorn-jawed 
Devonshire squireen, known through all 
the old West country for his bonhommie, 
his amazing powers of dry humour, and 
wonderfully remarkable personal appear- 
ance—assumed the place of prime minis- 
ter in Endractsland, somewhere in the 
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dark and prehistoric ages (say as long ago 
as 1820), because there didn’t happen to 
be any one else. He was one of the 
best secretaries they ever had. To say 
that he governed the colony wisely and 
well would be to talk nonsense, because 
he never governed it at all, but shewed 
his great shrewdness in letting it de- 
velop itself. When he took the reins, 
the landscape was still lit up with the 
lurid glare of the convict hell, from the 
dark night of which the little com- 
munity had barely emerged. When he 
dropped them, the tide of free emigra- 
tion had set strongly in; and he himself 
saw that the dawn had begun, and that 
the time of free institutions was at hand 
—that, with some restrictions, a rather 
liberal suffrage could be conceded to the 
new non-convict emigrants who had 
poured in in such numbers, and to such 
of the convicts as had so far practically 
shown their reformation as to have 
homesteads of 180 acres. Then the old 
Tory took himself quietly out of the 
gap, and let the waters run in. He had 
no objection to looking on, and seeing 
it done, but he would have no hand in 
it. He, at all events, was no Tory who 
would bid for power by bringing in a 
measure of Reform. 

I have said that he did nothing ; 
and in a legislative point of view he 
had done nothing; and yet he had done 
that same nothing in such a wonder- 
fully shrewd and dexterous way that 
in the end it amounted to a very great 
something. No less than five governors 
—all of them good gentlemen, but 
each and all of them absolutely ignorant 
of the temper of the colonists and 
the wants of the colony—had been 
sent over to him; and he, by his tact, 
had prevented every one of these new 
brooms from sweeping too clean, until 
they saw where to sweep: nay, very 
often succeeded in persuading them not 
to sweep at all, but to let the dust be 
blown away by the free winds of heaven ; 
and this was something. Again, his own 
wealth had grown enormously, as wealth 
will grow in Australia ; his sheep and 
cattle multiplied under his superin- 
tendents ; and so his interests got identi- 


fied with the squatters. Thus he had 
the power, as one of the greatest of 
them, to stand between them and the 
doctrinaires and retired military officers 
who were in those times sent out as 
governors. He bribed shamefully in 
the creation of places for the sons of 
turbulent colonists; but he always kept 
a clear balance-sheet ; and, as for his 
own hands, they were as clean as snow ; 
he was a poorer man by many thousands 
from his long retention of office. A man 
of higher aspirations, and less practical 
shrewdness, would not have done the 
work half so well. On the emergence 
of the colony from the Sodom-and- 
Gomorrah state of things incidental on 
a convict community, into such a noble 
kingdom as Endractsland now is, there 
is a certain amount of dirty work which 
some one aust do. James Oxton found 
a virgin soil, and brought over a free 
population. His work was as clean as 
his own shirt-front, and he did it well. 
Abiram Pollifex found Bedlam and 
Newgate boiling up together, and had to 
watch the pot. All honour to him that 
he did the dirty work as cleanly as 
he did. 

Now let us take a glance at the 
handsome brown - faced, gentlemanly 
looking dandy, with a carefully trimmed 
moustache, who stands beside him. He 
is a very different sort of person ; in- 
finitely more of a “ representative ” 
man than Chimpansee Pollifex, from 
the simple fact that he is by no means an 
uncommon article—nay, more, is one of 
the commonest articles going —though 
developed, as far as he is capable of 
development, by exceptional circum- 
stances ; a young English gentleman of 
good family, with a public-school edu- 
cation. When we were over in England 
for the Exhibition of 1862, we hired a 
carriage and went for a drive in the 
park ; and there, if we saw one Charles 
Morton, we saw tive hundred. Charles 
Mortons were standing against the rails 
in long rows, like penguins—each one 
most wonderfully like the other; all 
cast nearly in the same mould by Nature, 
and, if not, every trifling peculiarity of 
outward look polished away by in- 
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custom; all dressed alike, 


exorable 
with their beards and moustaches so 
exactly in the same pattern that it 


became ludicrous; men whom those 
who don’t know them sneer at as mere 
flaneurs, but whose suppressed volcanic 
energy shows itself, to those who care 
to observe, in that singularly insane and 
dangerous amusement, fox-hunting—all 
men with whom falsehood, cowardice, 
and dishonour are simply nameless im- 
possibilities. We know them better 
than we did, since the darkening hours 
of Sebastopol and Delhi, and it was 
only their own faults that such as I did 
not know them better before. The halo 
of glory which was thrown round the 
heads of these dandies, by their mag- 
nificent valour from 1854 to 1859, has 
done the body of them an infinite deal 
of harm. We can trust you, and will 
follow you in war, gentlemen; but in 
peace, cannot you manage to amalga- 
mate a little more with the middle and 
lower classes? Are the old class-dis- 
tinctions to go on for ever, and leave 
you dandies, the very men we are ready 
to take by the hand and make friends 
of, in a minority, as regards the whole 
nation, of 99 to 1? Can't we see a 
little more of you, gentlemen, just at this 
time, when there is no great political 
difficulty between your class and ours ; 
if it were only for the reason that no 
one out of Bedlam supposes that things 
are always to go on with the same oily 
smoothness as they are doing just now. 
I think we understand you, gentlemen. 
[ wish you would take your gloves off 
sometimes. You have been more cour- 
teous to us since the Reform Bill ; but 
certain ill-conditioned blackguards among 
us say that it is only the courtesy which 
is engendered of fear, and but ill replaces 
the old condescending bonhommie which 
we shared with your pointers and your 
grooms. Douglas Jerrold is dead, and 
buried at Kensal Green ; and there hap- 
pens to be no one alive at present who 
is able or cares to overstate the case of 
the poor against the rich with quite so 
much cleverness as he. But at any 
dark hour another man of similar 
abilities might come forth and make 


terrible mischief between us again. You 
can be earnest and hearty enough about 
anything of which you see the necessity. 
Can no one persuade you that the most 
necessary thing just now is an amalga- 
mation of classes? You could never get 
together a Jeunesse Dorée without our 
assistance, and yet you treat us like sans- 
culottes, 

Charles Morton was at Eton, and, while 
there, I do not doubt displayed the 
qualities hereditary in his family—truth, 
honour, and manliness. Another quality, 
also hereditary in his family, he got but 
scant opportunity of displaying at Eton— 
I allude to the accomplishment of horse- 
manship ; but, when he got to St. Paul’s 
College, Oxford, he made up for lost 
time. From this time forward he seemed 
to forget that he had any legs. Boating, 
cricket, football, everything was neg- 
lected utterly. He got on horseback 
and stayed there; and henceforth the 
history of the man’s life is the history 
of his horses. 

Hunting at Oxford, as I gather from 
the highest attainable authority, costs 
just five pounds a day if you send on; 
and you can hunt five days a week. By 
a rough calculation, then, Charley must 
have spent near five hundred pounds in 
the hunting season. Besides this, he 
liked to be dressed like a gentleman. 
Besides this, again, he was fond of seeing 
his friends, and his friends were rather 
a fast and noisy lot, as Greatbatch’s bill 
clearly proved. “Why, Charley, my 
boy,” said his father, “ you seem not only 
to have drunk the punch, but to have 
swallowed the bowls afterwards.” All of 
which would certainly cost four hundred 
a year more. Thus we have brought 
Charley up to nine hundred a year, with- 
out mentioning any other items of extra- 
vagance ; whereas his allowance was 
strictly limited to 3507. It became 
necessary for Master Charley to leave the 
University. 

The governor had just had in a few 
little bills from Charley’s elder brother 
Jim, in the 140th Dragoons ; and so he 
had heard enough of the army just then. 
Law and physic were denied to Charley 
from incapacity and idleness; and, as 
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there did not seem to be any reasonable 
hope of fitting Charley, with his habits, 
for a cure of souls at a less expense 
than some five thousand pounds, it was 
considered that, taking risks into con- 
sideration, the Church would barely pay 
the interest on the money. Therefore 
there was nothing to do but for him to 
go to Australia. 

The discovery of that vast continent 
which we call Australia is an important 
era in the history of the world. For it 
opened, in the first place, a career for 
young gentlemen possessed of every 
virtue, save those of continence, sobriety, 
and industry, who didn’t choose to 
walk and couldn’t afford to ride; and, 
viewed from this point, its discovery 
ranks next in importance after the in- 
vention of soda-water—a sort of way of 
escaping cheaply from the consequences 
of debauchery for a time. But not only 
did the new country turn out to be the 
most wonderfully scentless cesspool for 
a vast quantity of nameless rubbish, 
convicted and unconvicted ; but it gave 
an opening also for really honest, upright 
fellows like Charles Morton, with no more 
faults than the best of us, except the 
very great one of being educated in such 
a way that no possible career is open to 
them. What is a fellow to do if his 
father chooses to play his game of whist 
with fourteen cards, and if he happens 
to be the fourteenth ? 

The very qualities which made Charles 
a most expensive and useless, though 
highly ornamental, piece of furiiture at 
home, caused him to be a most useful 
and valuable commercial partner among 
the Bucolic, almost in those times 
Nomadic, aristocracy of the new land. 
The same spirit that took Charley’s 
Norman ancestors to Jerusalem took 
Charley to the Conamine. Charles 
Morton is our very greatest pioneer. 
Neither Gil Maclean (brother of Colonel 
Maclean — “ Red” Maclean, as he is 
generally called) nor Corny Kelly, the 
most popular man in the colony with 
men and women, can compare with 
Charley as a pioneer. The two Celts 
are as brave as he, but they both fail 
in the point of temper. Both the 


Highlander and the Irishman are too 
hot with the blacks, and embroil them- 
selves with them. Charles Morton has 
Charles Sturt’s beautiful patient temper. 
Like him, he can walk quietly among 
the wretched savages, and, with fifty 
spears aimed quivering at his heart, and 
ready to fly at any moment, can sit 
quietly down and begin to laugh, and 
laugh on until they begin to laugh too. 
His two noble friends, Maclean and 
Kelly, can’t do this. Their Celt blood 
is too pure: in convivial moments they 
chaff Charley with having a cross of 
Saxon in him; and, if they knew the 
truth, they would hug themselves on 
their sagacity. 

These qualities of Charles Morton have 
been so highly appreciated that he is at 
this moment the most important partner 
in the “North-West Company;” of 
which company, consisting of eight 
wealthy men, James Oxton is the most 
active manager. Charles Morton married, 
as we know from former passages of this 
book, Lady Hillyar’s elder sister, and 
so is James Oxton’s brother-in-law. I 
suppose that, as this thriftless horse- 
riding dandy stands there on the deck, 
talking to Abiram Pollifex, he is worth 
from fifty to sixty thousand pounds. 

There sits my mother on the deck, 
too, with the children lying about on 
her skirts, or propping themselves up 
against her, as if she were a piece of 
furniture. My mother’s mind has re- 
turned to its old peaceful lethargic state 
once more. On the occasion of Fred’s 
casting himself down the skylight on to 
the top of the second-cabin dinner-table, 
she remarked that it was cheering to 
know that all the houses in Australia 
were of one storey, and that the great 
trouble of her life would soon be over. 
And, taking care of poor Joe, who is 
very ailing and weak, low in mind and 
body, and needs all her care (and will 
need more of it yet, I see, with a falling 
countenance), there sits Emma in the 
sunshine working, and Erne has just 
come and leant over her, and is speaking 
to her. I wonder what he is saying. Some 
commonplace ; for she only smiles, and 
then goes wearily on with her work. 
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Such were the new acquaintances with 
whom we began our new life in the new 
land. How long we have gossiped about 
them, these odd people and their his- 
tories ! so long, that we have been four 
months on the restless sea, and now 
there is a different scent in the air. Ha! 
here is the first messenger from the shore. 
A fly—a blue-bottle fly ; for he buzzes, 
and is difficult to catch, and bangs his 
idiotic head against the glass; in all 
respects a blue-bottle, save, oh wonder- 
ful fact! that he is brown. Yes, he is 
the first instance of those parallel types, 
reproduced in different colours, and with 
trifling differences —so small as to barely 
constitute a fresh species—and the origin 
of which is such a deep deep wonder 
and mystery to me to this day. Tell 
me, O Darwin, shall we know on this 
side of the grave why or how the Adi- 
antum Nigrum and Asplenium capillis 
Veneris, have reproduced themselves, or, 
to be more correct, have produced ghosts 
and fetches of themselves at the anti- 
podes? Ihave seen icebergs and cyclones, 
and many things; but I never was so 
lost in puzzled wonder as I was that 
afternoon when I found Asplenium 
viride growing in abundance on the 
volcanic boulders, at the foot of Mirngish. 
It was Sunday afternoon, and I went 
home and thought about it, and I am 
thinking about it still. 

But see ; a new morn arises, and flushes 
a crimson and purple light, in long 
streamers, aloft to the zenith ; and we 
are sailing slowly along under high- 
piled forest capes, more strange, more 
majestic, and more infinitely melancholy 
than anything we have seen in our 
strangest dreams. What is this awful, 
dim, mysterious land, so solemn and so 
desolate? This is Australia. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
GERTY IN SsoOCIETY. 


THose whom one has asked say that it 
is easy enough for any one with either 


1 Australian Asplenium Viride cannot be 
distinguished; no more can Australian Woodsia 
Hyperborea. 
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brains, or money, or manners, to see a 
great deal of society in London—to be, 
in fact, in the room with the very greatest 
people in the land, to be presented to 
them, and speak to them—and yet not to 
be in society at all, in one sense of the 
word. If this is so, as there is no dis- 
puting, we should say that, if ever people 
were in this predicament, those two 
people were George and Gerty. The 
season after his father’s death, George 
went to London, refurnished the house 
in Grosvenor Square, filled the balconies 
with flowers, had new carriages, horses, 
and servants, made every preparation for 
spending double his income, and then sat 
down to wait for society to come and be 
hospitably entertained with the best of 
everything which money could buy. 

Society had quite enough to eat and 
drink elsewhere. It wanted to know 
first who this Sir George Hillyar was— 
which was easily found out from the 
Tory whip, and from Burke. Next it 
wanted to know who his wife was ; and it 
discovered that she was a mulatto woman 
(alas, poor Gerty !), or something of that 
kind. And, lastly, there was a most 
general and persistent inquiry whether 
you did not remember some very queer 
story about this Sir George Hillyar ; 
and the answer to this was, among the 
oldsters, that there was something deuced 
queer, and that no one seemed to re- 
member the fact. 

But, of course, they were by no means 
without acquaintances. Old Sir George 
had been too highly respected for that, 
though he had utterly withdrawn him- 
self from the world. So by degrees they 
began to creep into society. The world 
found that George was a gentleman, 
with a scornful, silent, proud, and some- 
what pirate-like air about him, which 
was decidedly attractive. As for Gerty, 
the world stood and d on her 
with speechless wonder. After Easter, 
to hear this wonderful Lady Hillyar 
talk was one of the things one must 
do. Her wonderful incomprehensible 


‘babble was so utterly puzzling that the 


very boldest wits were afraid to draw 
her out for the amusement of any com- 
pany, however select, No one knew 
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whether she was in earnest or not, and 
her slang was such a very strange one. 
Besides, what she would say next was a 
thing which no one dared to predict, 
and was too great a risk to be rashly 
ventured on, even by the very boldest. 
A few women made her out and began 
to like her; and her wonderful beauty 
could not have failed to win many in 
the long-run ; still, during their first 
and last season in London, this was the 
sort of thing which used to be heard 
in doorways, and on the landings of 
stairs. 

“That’s a devilish pretty little woman 
in white.” 

“What, Lady Georgina Rumbold?” 

“Lord, no. The little woman in 
white calico, next but one to her. The 
woman who is all over Cape jessamine. 
Is she going to dance with the sweeps ? 
Who is she ?” 

“That? That is Lady Hillyar,” says 
No. 2. 

“What, the little woman who 
swears ?” 

“She don’t swear,” says No.2. “I 
wish she would ; there would be some 
chance of finding out what she was 
talking about.” 

“JT heard that she was a mulatto 
woman,” says No. 1, “and swore like a 
trooper.” 

“She is not a mulatto woman,” says 
No. 3. “She is a French Creole heiress 
from New Orleans. Her husband is the 
original of Roland Cashel, in Lever’s 
last novel. He married her out there, 
while he was in the slave trade; and 
now his governor’s dead, and he has 
come into twenty thousand a year.” 

“You are not quite right, any of you,” 
says No. 4, who has just come up. “In 
the first place, Sir George Hillyar’s in- 
come is not, to my certain knowledge, 
more than three thousand—the bulk of 
the property having been left to his 
brother Erne, who is living at Susa with 
Polly Burton, the rope-dancer from 
Vauxhall. And, in the next place, 
when he had to fly the country, he 
went to Botany Bay, and there married 
the pretty little doll of a thing sitting 
there at this moment, the daughter of 


a convict, who had been transported 
for— 

“For ratting before his master, I sup- 
pose, my lord,” said Sir George Hillyar, 
just looking over his shoulder at the 
unhappy Peelite, and then passing 
quietly on into the crowd. 

But, in spite of George’s almost in- 
solent insouctance, and Gerty’s amazing 
volubility in describing her equally 
amazing experiences, this couple, queer 
though they were pronounced, were 
getting on. Kind old Lady Ascot fell 
in love with Gerty, and asked her and 
her husband to Ranford. The Dowager 
Lady Hainault, seeing that her old 
enemy had taken up this little idiot, 
came across to see if she could get a 
“rise” out of Gerty. Gerty rewarded 
Lady Ascot’s kindness by telling old 
Lady Hainault, before a select audience, 
that she didn’t care a hang for a hand’s 
going on the burst for a spell, provided 
he warn’t saucy in his drink. Her 
hopeless silliness, now that she was re- 
moved from the influence of those two 
thoroughbred ladies, Mrs. Oxton and 
Mrs. Morton, was certainly very aggra- 
vating. It was foolish in Mrs. Oxton 
to trust her out of her sight. 

Things went on thus for no less than 
two years. Gerty, having no idea but 
that she was as much sought after 
as any one else, and that she was so 
on account of her social qualities 
actively, was perfectly contented and 
happy. She found out, of course, that 
certain houses were more difficult to get 
into than others; so, if she was asked to 
a party at Cheshire House, she would 
be ravished, and write a long account 
of it to James and Aggy, and would 
read this, with the greatest delight, in the 
Palmerston Sentinel, six months after 
it was sent to her by her sister :— 
‘* We understand that our late reigning 
beauty, Lady Hillyar, who, as Miss 
Gertrude Neville, astonished our colony 
by showing us that there was one being 
in the world more beautiful than Mrs, 
Buckley of Garoopna, has fluttered the 
dovecotes of the British aristocracy most 
considerably, by her début at Cheshire 
House. It is possible that, if anything 
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can bring the present Government to 
its senses about their hellish design of 
continuing transportation to these un- 
happy islands, that purpose may be ac- 
complished by the contemplation of, &c. 
&c. &c.” On the other hand, if she 
was not asked, she would console herself 
by telling baby that the Duchess was 
a nasty odious old thing, and that her 
wig was the colour of tussac grass in 
January. Sometimes she would have a 
yearning for her old Australian home, 
which would hold her fora day or two— 
during which time she would be very 
low and tearful, and would keep out 
of George's way. But, after having 
poured all her sorrows and vain regrets 
into baby’s ear, she would become cheer- 
ful once more, and the fit would pass 
off. What she would have done with- 
out this precious baby to talk to I dread 
to think. Her mind would have gone, I 
suspect. She is not the first woman 
who has been saved from madness by 
a baby. 

By the time that Baby, just now 
called Kittlekins, short for its real 
name, George (George—Georgy-porgy, 
—Porgy—Poggy—Pug—Pussy ; Kitty 
Kittles—Kittlekins; by what process of 
derivation his later and more permament 
name of Bumbles was evolved, I confess 
myself at a loss to explain) just when 
Bumbles was getting old enough to join 
in the conversation, and to advise and 
assist his mother from his large ex- 
perience, something occurred which 
altered their mode of life entirely, and 
quite shipwrecked poor little Gerty’s 
chance of happiness for a very long while. 

Mr. Nalder accepteda rather important 
diplomatic appointment in the American 
Embassy in London. As the revenues of 
this office, with economy, would very 
nearly pay for Mrs. Nalder’s bonnets,! 
Nalder determined to devote a con- 
siderable proportion of his handsome 
private income to what he called 
“hanging out,” and took a house in 
Grosvenor Place, two doors from the 
George Hillyars. They were, of course, 

1 I wish the Americans would teach us the 


secret of getting the men they do for the 
money they give. 


received everywhere in virtue of their 
diplomatic rank, and people began to 
get very fond of them, as such worthy 
people deserved. . Meanwhile their in- 
timacy with the George Hillyars was 
renewed with tenfold warmth. Mrs, 
Nalder thought, from their parting two 
years or more ago, that all was forgotten 
and forgiven between them, and so 
treated them both with affectionate 
empressement. Gerty, the silly little 
thing, began to get jealous of Mrs. 
Nalder once more, and to watch and 
spy about. 

Of course, she would not believe that 
George had anything to do with it. He 
behaved nobly, according to Gerty ; it 
was that dreadful and most dangerous 
woman who would not leave him alone. 
And so she made up the old old jealous 
woman’s story over again, in a way which, 
considering it had not the slightest 
foundation in fact, did her infinite 
credit. 

In the midst of it all, when her sus- 
picions were at their highest, they went 
down for a few days to Stanlake, and the 
Nalders came with them. Gerty, to 
throw Mrs. Nalder off her guard, was 
excessively gay and cheerful ; so the visit 
went off capitally. But, the morning that 
the Nalders were to leave, George, having 
opened one of his letters at the breakfast- 
table, asked to be excused, and hurriedly 
left the room. He just re-appeared to 
see the Nalders into their carriage, and 
then he looked so wan, and so wild, and 
so horribly guilty, that Gerty saw it all. 
That woman had proposed to him in that 
letter to go off with her! 

Her silliness would have been hardly 
worth dwelling on, if it had not led to 
a certain course of action. She said to 
herself, “I will save him. I will get 
that letter from him and read it, and 
then tell him I know all and throw my- 
self on his breast.” We shall see how 
she succeeded. 

George was very often very late up to 
bed ; to-night he was later than usual, 


-“Could he be gore?” thought Gerty. 


She hastily rose, and, wrapping herself in 
her dressing-gown, she went swiftly and 
silently downstairs. Though her beau- 
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tiful little ivory feet were bare upon the 
cold polished oak staircase, she heeded 
not, but, passing on from patch to patch 
of bright moonlight, paused breathless at 
the library door, and listened. 

The little woman wanted neither for 
cunning of a sort, nor for courage of a 
sort. A girl, whose first lesson was that 
her life and honour were in her own 
keeping, and that on occasions it might 
become necessary for her to shoot a man 
down with no more hesitation than 
would be felt in killing a beetle, might 
be supposed to have imbibed some small 
portion of these faculties. She therefore 
calculated her chances quite coolly. 

George was there, talking to himself. 
If his back were towards her, the noise 
he made might enable her to open the 
door without being heard. If he saw 
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her, why then she had merely come to 
coax him upstairs. She opened the door 
stealthily and passed in, quite unnoticed. 
George was sitting before the escritoire 
—the,same one in which his father’s 
will had been kept. He had a revolver 
beside him, and was reading a letter—a 
very long letter of many sheets—the 
letter of that morning—and every now 
and then uttering a fierce oath or excla- 
mation. 

She slid behind a curtain and watched. 
She wanted to know where he would put 
the letter. She was undetermined how 
to act, and was beginning to think 
whether it would not be better to open 
the door suddenly, and come laughing 
in, as if by accident, when—— 


To be continued. 


RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 


BY CAPTAIN W, 


In a country where the conscription is 
unknown, work generally plentiful, and 
wages comparatively high, the cost of 
recruiting must necessarily be great. By 
recruiting we mean catching the man, 
inducing him to enlist, causing him to 
be examined by a doctor, and bringing 
him to the regiment, or depdt, in which 
he is to serve. Once he has arrived, 
has received his bounty, and been pro- 
vided with a free kit, recruiting, as far 
as he is concerned, ceases. Now, in this 
proceeding there are two points to be 
considered. The first is, how to spend 
as little money as possible on the raw 
material ; the second, how to get raw 
material of the most useful description, 
and of such a quality that the country 
may subsequently be put to the least 
possible expense, through sickness and 
misconduct, on its behalf. We will ex- 
amine the question of preliminary cost 
first. For this purpose let us turn to the 
army estimates for 1863-64. There we 
find it stated that the cost of recruiting 
for the military year which expired on 


W. KNOLLYS, 


the first of April last—a time, be it re- 
membered, of profound peace—will be 
119,185/. This sum is to be distributed in 
the payment of the allowances and salary 
of the recruiting staff, the levy money for 
recruits, travelling allowances of the re- 
cruits and the non-commissioned officers 
who convey them to the depdt battalions, 
medical attendance on recruiting parties 
and recruits, salary and allowances to 
general agent of recruiting service, 
and the bounty to men re-engaging in 
the colonies, the cost of free kits to 
recruits and men re-engaging, and the 
bounty to men re-engaging in England. 
To this must be added, the pay and 
lodging allowances of the non-commis- 
sioned officers of regimental recruiting 
parties,—who act under the orders of the 
recruiting staff, and are, while so em- 
ployed, lost to their respective regi- 
ments, —and the expenses of billeting the 
recruits before they are forwarded to the 
head-quarters of the recruiting district, as 
well as the pay of the recruits themselves. 
We have no means of estimating the 


is 














amount of these additional items, but it 
islarge ; and added tothe 119,185/. above- 
mentioned, makes a considerable aggre- 
gate. Now this raw material, obtained at 
so heavy a price, cannot be manufactured 
into efficient soldiers, at the earliest, 
under six months for the infantry, and 
twelve months for the artillery and 
cavalry—during all which time themoney 
expended on them may be considered 
as being sunk, and might, without any 
impropriety, be also added to the cost 
of recruiting. In this paper, however, 
we are dealing simply with the question 
of the provision of the raw material, 
and not the process by which it is 
manufactured into a useful article. What 
we have here to do is to inquire if the 
cost of mere recruiting can be reduced 
without injury to the public service. 
To pursue our investigation properly, 
we must first examine how the present 
system is carried on. 

The whole of the United Kingdom is 
at present divided into nine recruiting 
districts, to each of which are attached 
an inspecting field officer, an adjutant, 
a paymaster, some clerks, and staff non- 
commissioned officers. Any regiment 
which requires recruits obtains permis- 
sion to send out one, two, or more 
sergeants for the purpose of getting 
them. We will suppose Sergeant Kite, 
of the 153rd, to be detached to Dornoch, 
in Sutherlandshire, his regiment being 
at the time stationed at Inverness. His 
first step is to place in his cap a cockade, 
with long streamers attached, both com- 
posed of four or five different bright- 
coloured ribbons. This is to announce 
his object. He then finds out the 
market-days and the most frequented 
public-houses and thoroughfares. On 
market-days he goes about among the 
countrymen who have come into the 
town ; and, on other occasions, he visits 
the different public-houses, and parades 
up and down the High Street. If he 
sees a likely-looking young fellow, he 
contrives to enter into conversation with 


him, and, after discoursing on different 


topics, gradually, and, as it were, acci- 
dentally, begins to descant on the plea- 
sures and advantages of a soldier's life. 
If Chawbacon shows any inclination 
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to listen, he tells him, in an off-hand 
sort of way, that his regiment wants a 
few good-looking lads like himself, and 
that he would be sure to get on, and 
the colonel would make him a sergeant 
like himself. Perhaps Chawbacon bites. 
Sergeant Kite then says, “Come, my 
lad, you can’t do better than serve Her 
Majesty ; you will live like a gentleman, 
and have scarcely anything to do.” If 
the yokel yields, Sergeant Kite says, 
“Are you married? Have you ever 
been marked with the letter D? (the 
mark of a man having been convicted as 
a deserter) Or do you belong to the 
militia?’ If these questions are satis- 
factorily answered in the negative, Ser- 
geant Kite then proceeds, “Are you free, 
able, and willing to serve Her Majesty 
the Queen for ten years?” On his giving 
an answer in the affirmative a shilling 
is slipped into his hand, and he is told 
that he is enlisted. A shilling is the 
coin generally used; but any current 
coin of the realm is sufficient, according 
to law. Should, however, Chawbacon 
not seem in a hurry to surrender his 
liberty, Sergeant Kite proceeds to talk 
the matter over quietly. All the ser- 
geant’s eloquence, and powers of imagina- 
tion and exaggeration are now employed 
to persuade the coy rustic, who at length, 
allured by his brilliant description of 
the charms of a military life, in which a 
man “is treated like a gentleman, and 
has nothing to do except a little drill 
now and then,” and enticed by the 
showy uniform, which he is told will 
make all the girls in love with him, 
succumbs. Formerly it was a common 
practice to make a man drunk, and, 
while he was stupefied with drink, get 
him to “ take the shilling,” as it is tech- 
nically called. This is, however, now 
seldom done, for the good reason that 
the magistrate, on the recruit being 
brought before him to be sworn in, 
asks him if he has any objection to 
make to the mode in which he was en- 
listed. If he urges some valid reason— 
such, for instance, that he was drunk at 
the time—the enlistment is considered 
null and void. A man enlisted when 
drunk generally turns out a bad soldier, 
being always sulky and disgusted at the 
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idea of having been taken in. The best 
soldiers are, as might be expected, either 
those who have been enlisted after a 
little persuasion, or those: who have 
offered themselves. The causes which 
induce men to enter the army are vari- 
ous. They may for the most part be 
classified under the following heads: 
women—that is to say, a quarrel with 
a sweetheart or wife ;' a poaching or 
other scrape ; a family quarrel ; a dis- 
taste for regular work ; want of employ- 
ment—the most frequent cause of all ; 
and, in some instances, a love for an 
adventurous life. 

The recruit having been caught, the 
next step is to take him before a 
surgeon and have him examined. In 
some cases he is put to a very severe test ; 
but, when the medical officer happens to 


be a civilian, or if recruits are urgently 
wanted, he passes very easily. Having 


passed the doctor, he is taken before a 
magistrate to be sworn in. This must 
not be done sooner than twenty-four 
hours, or later than four days, after his 
enlistment, Sundays not included ; and 
he has then an opportunity of freeing 
himself by paying smart, i.e. twenty 
shillings. The recruit having been at- 
tested, the sergeant is entitled to sixteen 
shillings bringing-money, out of which 
he has to pay one shilling to the magis- 
trate’s clerk. Immediately after the 
attestation has taken place, Sergeant 
Kite writes to acquaint the staff-adjutant 
at Glasgow—which is the head-quarters 
of the recruiting district—with the fact. 
Generally speaking, he is told to retain 
the recruit till some three or four more 
have been enlisted, when the whole 
batch is sent off by coach and railway 
to Inverness, and from thence to Glas- 
gow by canal. Till that occurs, the re- 
cruit is lodged in billets, and receives 
pay as a soldier. During this interval 
of waiting, the sergeant has hard work 
to prevent desertion—which, in spite of 
all his efforts, not unfrequently takes 
place. High bounties, also, though they 
doubtless attract an increased number 
of recruits, yet are the cause of much 

1 A man who is known to be married is 


never accepted as a recruit, but many falsely 
deny they are so. 
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desertion in the early stage of a soldier’s 
career. A man enlists into one corps, 
and gets the bounty; he then deserts 
immediately, and enters another regi- 
ment in a distant part of the country ; 
from this he probably again deserts, 
thus a third time pocketing the bounty. 
This is with some a regular trade, and a 
few years ago was carried to such an ex- 
tent, that it could only be repressed by 
making it a rule that desertion should 
invariably be punished by flogging.’ On 
arrival at Glasgow, the recruit is again 
examined by the staff-surgeon, and finally 
approved by the inspecting field officer, 
who, however, sometimes finds it neces- 
sary to reject recruits, notwithstanding 
their previous medical inspection. From 
Glasgow he is despatched, in charge of 
a sergeant, by canal to Inverness, where 
he is handed over to his regiment to be 
licked into shape. 

We will enumerate the moneys ex- 
pended on the recruit here taken as an 
example :— 

The fares of the recruit and the 


conducting-sergeant from Dor- 
noch to Invergordon, by coach, 


and from Invergordon, by rail- . d. 

way, to Inverness . . 2 Geach. 
The fares of the recruit and the 

conducting-sergeant from Inver- 

ness to Glasgow, by canal 126,, 


The fares of the recruit and the 
conducting-sergeant from Glas- 
gow back to Inverness, by canal 12 6 ,, 

Fare of conducting sergeant back 
to Dornoch ; ete 





Total. . .. £2176 








Now, nearly the whole of this expen- 
diture might be saved, and yet recruit- 
ing might be carried on more efficiently 
than at present. This could be effected 
by the abolition of the recruiting staff— 
which measure would neces ssarily, also, 

carry with it the cessation of a very 
considerable portion of the travelling 
expenses. It stands to reason that the 
person most interested in getting as 
good and as many recruits as possible, 
is the colonel of a regiment. He has 
the best means of ascertaining the most 
favourable localities, by inquiring from 

1 The order has now been abrogated by the 

classification of soldiers. 
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non-commissioned officers and men, na- 
tives of the different districts, and by 
comparing the results of former experi- 
ments. He would exercise a direct 
control over the recruiting-sergeants ; and 
any slackness, or attempt to palm off 
inferior recruits when better are to be 
had, could be at once detected, and 
promptly remedied by the recall of the 
offender. Having only two or three 
sergeants to see after, his superinten- 
dence would be much closer than that 
of the inspecting field officer, whose 
object is, to a certain extent, identical 
with that of the sergeants, namely, the 
obtaining of a large number of recruits 
just able to pass the medical inspection. 
When a regiment is nearly complete in 
its numbers, and merely wants some ten 
or a dozen recruits, the colonel would 
take care that only fine, strong men, of 
excelkent character and respectable ante- 
cedents, were enlisted. The inspecting 
field officer does not take that trouble ; 
his business is merely to get a certain 
quantity of raw material equal to the 
lowest standard. Under any circum- 
stances, the colonel and the regimental 
surgeon would be very careful that a 
man was thoroughly fit for the duties 
of a soldier before they passed him, and 
the former could at once check any 
expense to the country caused by men 
being sent in by the recruiting-sergeant 
who eventually turn out to be dis- 
qualified for service. In connexion with 
the introduction of this system, it might 
prove advantageous to establish a real 
connexion between each regiment and a 
certain district. Such a connexion does 
at present exist on paper by means of 
the titles given to different corps—such 
as the 15th, or East Riding regiment ; 
the 38th, or lst Staffordshire regiment ; 
the 52d, or Oxfordshire Light Infantry ; 
the 78th Highlanders, or Ross-shire 
Bufis ; the 86th, or Royal County Down 
regiment. Practically, this connexion 
begins and ends with the Army List, 
and it is possible that the Oxfordshire 
regiment may be full of Yorkshiremen,: 
and the 78th Highlanders of Irishmen. 
If it were determined that each regi- 
ment, or its depdt when the regiment 


was abroad, should, as a rule, be quar- 
tered in the district from whence it 
takes its name, not only would esprit-de- 
corps be much promoted and recruiting 
facilitated, but desertion would be ren- 
dered much more difficult. That the first 
would result is obvious ; that the second 
would be the case cannot be doubted, 
when we remember how many men get 
transferred from one corps to another, 
for the sake of serving with a brother, 
and how recruits come in flocks and 
clusters. Moreover, the soldier would 
not feel that he was to undergo such a 
thorough separation from home as at 
present. As to the difficulties which 
would be added to desertion, they would 
be very considerable. Information would 
be so easy to get, a man’s traces could 
be followed up w ith such facility, that, 
in addition to all other penalties and 
annoyances, a deserter would be com- 
pelled, by fear of apprehension, to 
banish himself from his native place. 
Moreover, disgrace or misconduct of a 
soldier would be so widely circulated in 
his district, that the publicity might 
be looked on as a very powerful deter- 
ring agent. 

It is plain that a purely regimental 
system of recruiting would not be less 
effective than the one at present existing. 
It would, moreover, effect a considerable 
saving to the country. Let us enu- 
merate the items which might be struck 
out of the estimates :-— 


The pay and allowances of recruiting 
staff and clerks for ener 
service. . . 

Rent of recruiting offices . ‘ 

Travelling expenses of recruiting staff 

Postage and miscellaneous expenses, 
such, we imagine, as stationery, 
firing, &c. now amounting to 4571. 
might be reduced to 200/., saving . 257 

Marching x and travelling allowances, 
and cost of conveyance of recruits, 

now amounting to9,0002., might be 


reduced by at Teast half, saving 4,500 
Salary of general agent for recruiting 
services, allowance for clerks, 

offices, &c. ea ee _ 

Total saving 44 067 


The present estimated expenses 119,185 





Cost under proposed system . £75,118 


——— 
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By this means, 44,0677.’ would be 
saved by the country, not only without 
injury to the recruiting service, but with 
a positive gain in efficiency. 

The only objection which could be 
urged against the alteration would be, 
that occasionally, particular corps being 
in great want of men, while the demand 
of the others is comparatively small, 
recourse is had to general recruiting. 
That is to say, the first regiment being 
in a hurry to complete its numbers, the 
recruiting sergeants of the second, third, 
and fourth regiments, which corps are 
either full, or only a little under their 
strength, receive orders to enlist for the 
first regiment until further orders. Now 
the only object of these non-commis- 
sioned officers is to get as many recruits 
as possible, for the sake of the bringing- 
money. Consequently, some recruits are 
sent in who only just pass the recruiting 
doctor and inspecting field officer, and 
would often be rejected by the more 
fastidious commanding officer, if it were 
in his power to do so. The question 
arises as to who, in case the recruiting 
staff were done away with, would decide 
between the conflicting interests—that 
of the colonel, anxious to receive only 
the best men, and that of the recruiting 
sergeant of another corps, free from his 
control, and covetous of bringing-money. 
The answer to this is, that general re- 
cruiting is not often required, and, when 
it is, the nearest colonel of a regiment, 
adjutant of militia, or inspecting staff 
ofticerof pensioners, might be empowered 
to approve men so enlisted. The labour 
would be so distributed as to give very 
little trouble to any one of those officers, 
who would be perfectly competent and 
impartial. 

A few words now about the best style 
of recruit. Those from large cities are 
the most intelligent and the best edu- 
cated ; but they are, on the other hand, 
the most weakly. Brought up generally 
to unhealthy or sedentary trades, and 
passing their childhood in the impure, 
close atmosphere which pervades the 
poorer quarters of large towns, their 
constitutions soon fail under the hard- 
ships of a military life. Scrofula and 
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consumption are their inheritance, and 
the first campaign develops the lurking 
seeds. Moreover, accustomed to work 
more with their fingers and heads than 
their arms or legs, they are unequal to 
the sudden extraordinary demands on 
their physical strength, which so often 
occur in active service. Their superior 
intelligence and education are, it is true, 
recommendations ; but, on the other 
hand, such recruits are usually the most 
discontented, insubordinate, and quarrel- 
some men in a regiment. Is there a 
“ lawyer ” in a company ? Depend upon 
it he comes from London, Manchester, 
Glasgow, or some other large town. 
Habits of low dissipation, too, are more 
ingrained in the city recruit than in his 
rustic comrade. The latter may, and 
does, acquire these, but they are not so 
habitual with him as with the former. 
Unfortunately, the very class from Which 
the worst recruits are derived is also 
that which furnishes the greatest num- 
ber. Machine-makers, weavers, tailors, 
and factory operatives are to be be met 
with in numbers throughout the service. 
The reason is clear. These descriptions 
of artisans are precisely those whose 
normal employments are most fluctu- 
ating and uncertain. Even of them we 
get the worst ; for the best workmen are, 
whatever be the state of trade, always 
certain of employment, and consequently 
have no inducement to enlist. Domestic 
servants form another bad description 
of recruit. No good servant but can get 
a place; only the offscourings of the 
class enlist. The best men in the service 
are farm-labourers, gardeners, game- 
keepers, and poachers. Hardy, strong, 
with muscles kept in constant exercise, 
living in a pure, healthy atmosphere, 
accustomed to scanty and coarse food, 
they compose a most excellent raw ma- 
terial As regards gamekeepers and 
poachers, skill in the use of fire-arms, 
courage, promptitude, quick sight and 
hearing, decision, and an eye for country, 
together with habits of combination, 
render such men invaluable as light 
infantry. The gamekeeper, certainly, is 
not the best of his class, or he would 
not forsake an attractive occupation for 
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the sake of entering the army ; still, his 
previous life is an excellent training. 
In the case of both gamekeeper and 
poacher, there is certainly this disad- 
vantage — that, though physically ad- 
mirably adapted for a soldier's life, they 
are generally too full of cunning and 
artilices to be ever thoroughly trust- 
worthy. ‘This objection, however, ap- 
plies still more to a man taken from a 
town. ‘The very best recruit of all is 
the farm-labourer. The reader will be 
astonished to hear how limited is that 
portion of our population from which 
the ranks of the army are generally 
filled. An ingenious officer of engineers, 
a few years ago, made a calculation, 
which showed that, deducting all those 
possessed of a competence, or unwilling, 
trom education and habits, to enter the 
army, there remain in Great Britain 
and “Ireland only 450,000 single men, 
of the proper age, height, and girth of 
chest, not disqualified by blemish or 
disease, in the various classes who sup- 
ply the country with soldiers, As in 
diseases there are tides and periods, so 
there are seasons of abundant and slack 
recruiting. Nor do these seem to be 
always governed by any distinct laws. 
As a rule, when work is slack and the 
weather cold, the recruiting sergeant is 
most successful; yet occasionally the 
reverse is the case, and from no assign- 
able cause. Ordinarily, the best time 
is from after harvest till spring; but 
this season has been known to pass away 
without any but the most scanty results, 
and the haymaking time to witness a 
perfect influx of men. Again, it would be 
imagined that, by raising the standard, 
recruiting would be sensibly checked. 
Doubtless such would generally be the 
case ; yet it is not always so. A sergeant 
told the writer that, on one occasion, 
when the standard of recruits for his 
regiment was suddenly raised one inch, 
he got more recruits than he had re- 
ceived for some time before. Some- 
times gentlemen enlist. These are, for 
the most part, among the very worst 
soldiers in a regiment. They are dirty, 
drunken, dissipated, discontented, and 
insubordinate. The fishing and seafaring 
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inhabitants of our coasts seldom care to 
“take the shilling ;” and, when they do, 
they are, from going about without shoes 
and stockings, almost always too flat- 
footed to pass the doctor’s inspection. 

The chief objections the recruiting 
sergeant meets with on the part of those 
he is endeavouring to enlist are flogging 
and the various stoppages a soldier un- 
dergoes. The first is now so hedged in 
by exceptions that no good man need 
fear the lash ; while the second is also a 
good deal disposed of by the grant of a 
free kit and a bounty of 1/. instead of 
a bounty of 3/. out of which the recruit 
had to provide his kit. The amount 
paid by Government is the same in both 
cases; but to a dull head it seemed a 
gross injustice that he should first be 
given 3/. and then be obliged to sur- 
render some of it for the purchase of 
shirts and other articles which he could 
not do without. This seeming injustice 
does not now exist. Several other items 
also, which used formerly to be paid for 
by the soldier, are now defrayed by the 
country. 

In conclusion, we would say a few 
words about the system of inducements 
now offered, in the way of increased pay, 
&c. to obtain a better class of recruits. 
After 3, 8, 13, 18, 23, and 28 years’ 
good conduct—under some circumstances 
of exemplary behaviour even earlier—a 
man gets respectively, ld. 2d. 3d. 4d. 
5d. and 6d. a day extra pay. Now ld. 
or 2d. extra makes but a slight addition 
to a private soldier’s income, while that 
sum placed in the regimental savings 
bank up to the end of ten years, and 
after that the capital and interest alone 
allowed to accumulate, would, at the ex- 
piration of twenty-one years’ service, 
represent a comfortable increase to the 
private’s pension of one shilling a day. 
This shilling is made up of 8d. a day 
pension, and a ld. pension for each of 
the four first good-conduct badges. 
Now nothing would prove so strong an 
inducement to a respectable man to en- 
list as the prospect of receiving at his 
discharge an annuity requiring but slight 
earnings to make up a decent livelihood. 

Another great inducement to enlist 
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would be found in a better provision 
than is now made for married men. It 
is considered fair to expect a soldier 
to wait until the expiration of ten years’ 
service before marrying. When, how- 
ever, that time has arrived, more ought to 
be clone for him by Government than at 
present. It may be urged that married 
soldiers are a nuisance and encumbrance 
to a regiment, and that Government 
should not encourage the evil. But 
the question is, firstly, whether we 
can prevent soldiers obeying, like other 
men, the natural affections; and, se- 
condly, whether marriage is not, after 
all, less costly than the terrible amount 
of disease caused by profligaey—which, 
as Official statistics show us, withers up 
our army morally as well as physically. 
Both expense and inefficiency is the 
result of the present widely-prevailing 
debauchery, and to no slight extent. 
Marriage would diminish the evil, and 
would render the service more popular, 
and the soldier more amenable to disci- 
pline. 

The question, however, still remains, 
Will the House of Commons sanction 
any further increase of military ex- 
penditure? To that, we think, there 
is but one answer—a negative. But 
we are certain that the country would 
only be too glad to see the condition of 
the married soldier improved, so far as 
it could be done without expense. The 
means are simple and obvious—so sim- 
ple, so obvious, that it is a marvel that 
they have never occurred to the autho- 
rities before. Let a range of married 
quarters be erected outside—but close 
to—all barracks ; and let them be rented 
out to married soldiers at just such a 
rate as would protect the Government 
from loss. This rent would be much 
less than what the soldier now pays ; 
and the accommodation received in re- 
turn would be far better. Each quarter 
might consist of two, three, or four 
rooms, and should be provided with 
such bulky articles of furniture as it 
would be difficult and expensive for 
the soldier to carry about—for instance, 
bedsteads, tables, chests of drawers, 
chairs, and washing-stands. Whenever 


there is sufficient accommodation in 
barracks, the regulated number of mar- 
ried soldiers should be allowed the 
option of availing themselves of it if 
they chose, free of cost, as at present. 
When, however, the barracks are so 
full as only to contain space for the 
unmarried men, free quarters in the 
married building outside should be given, 
instead of the fourpence a day lodging- 
money as at present. Any well-con- 
ducted married soldier, also—not on the 
strength of the number entitled to free 
quarters—should be permitted to rent 
these rooms from Government at a cer- 
tain fixed rate. It might be objected 
that perhaps they would not avail them- 
selves of the privilege. The answer 
to this is, that if the rent asked by 
Government were less, and the accom- 
modation better, than elsewhere, men 
would only be too eager to profit by 
the boon. Moreover, a little justifiable 
pressure might fairly be employed. It 
should be established that no soldier 
who did not rent the Government rooms 
should be allowed to sleep out of barracks 
—a boon now often granted to well- 
behaved men; or to be out of the mess— 
that is, to dine, &c. with his family 
instead of contributing to and sharing 
the messing of his comrades. The wives 
of the objectors might also be refused 
permission to enter the barrack-yard for 
the purpose of seeing their husbands. 
The writer of this article is unable to 
state with exactness what the lowest 
rent would be that Government could 
afford to charge for the proposed rooms, 
but he is convinced that it would be 
less than that now paid by the soldier 
for very miserable and unwholesome 
accommodation. As much as five or 
six shillings a month for unfurnished 
lodgings is now given for one or, per- 
haps, two small rooms, in which the 
man, his wife, and often five children 
sleep, eat, and live. Furnished lodgings 
cost about four or five shillings a week. 
At present, when a regiment comes into 
a town, it is often very difficult for the 
married soldiers to obtain rooms at all ; 
and a great deal of the furniture must 
either be carried about at very great ex- 
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pense, or fresh purchases must be made 
on the spot at high rates. By having 
fixed furniture a great saving would ac- 
crue to the soldier, who now is obliged 
to spend a good deal of money for 
the transport of his furniture, or else 
to sell it, and buy fresh whenever 
he moves from one place to another. 
The advantages of this method would 
be, that the soldier would be lodged 
with much more regard to comfort, 
decency, and health than at present, at 
less cost to the individual, and without 
a farthing of additional expense to the 
country. Were there a provision of 
decent, comfortable, and healthy lodg- 
ings for the married men, soldiers would 
be able to induce women of a respect- 
able class to become their wives— 
women able to contribute towards their 
own livelihoods, and who would, by 
rendering their homes attractive, and 
by their wholesome influence, greatly 
tend to raise the moral condition of 
their husbands. At present, soldiers 
can seldom persuade any but the most 
helpless and the least respectable females 
to marry them. Such unions naturally 
do little to improve the soldier, while 
the increased expenses are not eked out 
by any profitable exertions on the part 
of the woman. We have known a case 
where a soldier denied himself proper 
food for the sake of his family, thereby 
seriously impairing his strength and, 
consequently, efficiency. In nine cases 
out of ten the woman is unfitted for 
any other employment than a little 
plain needlework and washing — the 
latter not over-well performed. If she 
is married without leave, she obtains no 
advantages from her connexion with the 
regiment. If, on the other hand, she is 
married with leave, what benefit does 
she obtain? The sixth of the company’s 
washing—equal to, say, seven shillings 
a week, out of which she must provide 
her own soap, &c.—and either accom- 
modation in barracks, or, when these 
are too full, fourpence a day lodging- 
money. Now, the grant of accommoda- 
tion in barracks is a very doubtful boon 
—so doubtful, indeed, that no modest 
woman would marry a soldier if she 


knew what she would have to put up 
with in that particular. Things are 
certainly better managed than formerly, 
when ten or twelve couples ate, drank, 
and slept in one room without other 
partition than a curtain. In those days 
a married pair often lodged in a room 
occupied by fifteen or twenty single men. 
Now, as we have said, matters are im- 
proved ; but yet we have little cause to 
boast. Five or six couples, sometimes 
more, with their children, occupy one 
room, in which the wives remain, even 
when they lie in. It is needless to en- 
large on the indecency, discomfort, and 
demoralizing effects of such an arrange- 
ment ; they are patent to all. Moreover 
the married rooms open on to the same 
stairs as those occupied by single sol- 
diers, and the ears of a modest woman 
must be continually offended by blasphe- 
mous and indecent expressions. The 
writer of this article heard a sergeant 
say, but a few days ago, that, though 
there was a chance of losing his lodging 
allowance, yet nothing would induce his 
wife to come into barracks. This is the 
feeling of all respectable soldiers’ wives ; 
and, if their number is small, it can be 
attributed but to two causes—either that 
a modest woman will not, under present 
circumstances, marry a soldier; or that 
a modest woman becomes contaminated 
by residence in barracks. Again, con- 
sider the children. Soldiers are particu- 
larly fond of, and kind to, children ; but 
this only increases the evil. No one 
can fancy that most soldiers are good 
examples or desirable mentors to the 
young; yet a mother, let her be ever so 
careful, cannot protect them from such 
association. Thus they learn every 
sort of evil habit and bad language, the 
effects of which are seldom, if ever, 
eradicated. It is well known that a lad 
brought up in a barrack-yard rarely turns 
out well. 

It may be a question with some 
whether the country ought to encourage 
or recognise marriage in the army; but 


- there is no doubt that, if it does, it is 


bound to take care that the accommo- 
dation it affords married soldiers should 
be such as not to deter women of 
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modest dispositions and of a respectable 
class from taking advantage of it. A good 
wife, able to contribute towards gaining 
a living for herself and her children, 
would, by raising the moral condition of 
the soldier, and rendering him more 
obedient to discipline, prove an immense 
boon, as well to the individual as to the 
army, while also tending to render the 
service more attractive; but a bad or 
indifferent wife is the greatest curse to 
both the soldier and the interests of the 
army. It is true that the country sets 


apart a certain sum ‘annually for the 
purpose of erecting married quarters ;} 
but the amount so allotted is so small 
that years will be required before they 
can be completed. In the meantime a 
vast influence for good is being neg- 
lected, and a state of things perpetuated 
which is unworthy of a Christian 
country. 


1 Some have been erected at Chatham ; but 
the accommodation is miserably small, being 
ouly one room to each family. 


THE ABBOT OF INNISFALLEN: A KILLARNEY LEGEND. 


BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


I, 


Tue Abbot of Innisfallen 
Awoke ere dawn of day ; 
Under the dewy green leaves 

He went him forth to pray. 


The lake around his island 
Lay smooth and dark and deep, 
And wrapt in a misty stillness 
The mountains were all asleep. 


Low kneel’d the Abbot Cormac, 
When the dawn was dim and gray ; 
The prayers of his holy office 
He faithfully ’gan say. 


Low kneel’d the Abbot Cormac, 
When the dawn was waxing red ; 
And for his sins’ forgiveness 
A solemn prayer he said. 


Low kneel’d that holy Abbot, 
When the dawn was waxing clear ; 
And he pray’d with loving-kindness 
For his conveni-brethren dear. 


Low kneel’d that blessed Abbot, 
When the dawn was waxing bright ; 

He pray'd a great prayer for Ireland, 
He pray’d with all his might. 


Low kneel’d that good old Father, 
While the sun began to dari ; 

He pray’d a prayer for all mankind, 
He pray’d it from his heart. 


II 


The Abbot of Innisfallen 
Arose upon his feet ; 

He heard a small bird singing, 
And O but it sung sweet ! 


He heard a white bird singing well 
Within a holly-tree ; 

A song so sweet and happy 
Never before heard he. 


It sung upon a hazel, 
It sung upon a thorn ; 

He had never heard such music 
Since the hour that he was born. 


It sung upon a sycamore, 
It sung upon a briar ; 

To follow the song and hearken 
This Abbot could never tire, 


Till at last he well bethought him ; 
He might no longer stay ; 
So he bless’d that little white singing- 
bird, 
And gladly went his way. 


Ill. 


But, when he came to his Abbey-walls, 
He found a wondrous change ; 

He saw no friendly faces there, 
For every face was strange. 
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The strange men spoke unto him ; 
And he heard from all and each 
The foreign tongue of the Sassenach, 

Not wholesome Irish speech. 


Then the oldest monk came forward, 
In Irish tongue spake he : 
“Thou wearest the Holy Augustine’s 
dress, 
And who hath given it to thee?” 


“T wear the Holy Augustine’s dress, 
And Cormac is my name ; 

The Abbot of this good Abbey 
By the grace of God I am. 


“T went forth to pray, at the break of 
day ; 
And when my prayers were said, 
I hearken’d awhile to a little bird, 
That sung above my head.” 


The monks to him made answer, 
“Two hundred years are gone o’er, 
Since our Abbot Cormac went through 
the gate, 
And never was heard of more, 


“ Matthias now is our Abbot ; 
And twenty have passed away. 

The stranger is lord of Ireland ; 
We live in an evil day.” 


WHATELY, NEWMAN, 


Just as the controversy between Mr. 
Kingsley and Dr. Newman had, in a 
manner, burnt itself out, here is an- 
other hot coal thrown among its embers 
from the newly published extracts of 
the late Archbishop Whately’s common- 
place book. It appears from those ex- 
tracts that the suggestion of secondary 
regard for truth, the resentment of which 
has been the cause, or at least the oc- 
casion, of Dr. Newman’s remarkable 
“ Apology,” had originally occurred, 
and found expression, a good score of 
years before the recent controversy. 
Miss E. J. Whately has much to an- 
swer for as editress in having chaperoned 
into printthe short essay on “‘ Phenakism,” 
No, 58,—voL. x. 
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IV. 


“ Now give me absolution ; 
For my time is come,” said he. 
And they gave him absolution, 
As speedily as might be. 


Then close outside the window, 
The sweetest song they heard 

That ever yet since the world began 
Was utter’d by any bird. 


The monks look’d out and saw the bird; 
Its feathers were snowy white ; 

And quickly came unto it 
Another bird as bright. 


Those two birds they sang together ; 
And the two their white wings spread ; 

They flew aloft and they vanish’d ;— 
But the good old man was dead. 


They buried his blessed body 

Where lake and greensward meet ; 
A carven cross above his head, 

And a holly-bush at his feet ; 


Where spreads the beautiful water 
To gay or cloudy skies, 

And the purple peaks of Killarney 
From ancient woods arise. 


AND “PHENAKISM.” 


in her father’s “Miscellaneous Remains.” 
This evidently personal notice in the 
little volume so entitled is not dated, as 
most of its fellow-fragments are in that 
volume. But it stands between two 
others, the first of which is dated June, 
1843, and the second January, 1844, 
and bears internal evidence of having 
been written between those dates—that 
is to say, just when Dr. Newman began 
to hang out signals of secession. We will 
commence by citing the passage to which 
we are here alluding, for the benefit of 
such of our readers as have not yet 
acquainted themselves with the inte- 
resting and characteristic little volume 
from which we extract it. 
U 
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‘‘Many men are surprised at the recent 
retractations of the censures of Romanism, 
while I was only surprised at the boldness 
with which they were put forward. 

“But as for the insincerity itself, that was 
avowed. My only wonder was, that any one 
should wonder at it, so plainly had I perceived 
the cloven foot long before. Besides my know- 
ledge of the swdden change which had taken 
place in the doctrines taught by the leaders 
from what they had formerly held, and besides 
that the very tone of many of the Tracts is to 
me that of a man not in earnest—besides this, 
they avowed, both in the Tracts and other 
works, and in conversation and in action, the 
double doctrine, even more plainly than one 
could have supposed any one would have done 
In addition to all this, ‘The Elucidation of 
Hampden’s Bampton Lectures’ was such a 
deliberate misrepresentation, that I should 
have felt I deserved to be deceived if I trusted 
to anything afterwards from that quarter. 
Others, however, there seem to have been, who 
are not deficient generally in sagacity, and 
who do not think pious frauds justifiable, but 
who really did not perceive the disingenuous- 
ness and double-dealing—to me so palpable— 
till the other day. Better late than never! 
But they should come forward and declare 
their abhorrence of it. If they do not, or if 
they profess great veneration, and, on the whole, 
approbation and gratitude, towards those who 
have cast aside all regard for truth, do they 
not lie open to the suspicion, that, at least, 
they regard Phenakism as a peccadillo, or a 
fault excusable in very eminent men, when for 


hed 


a pious purpose | 

Here the mere English reader may 
not improbably exclaim, “ What on 
earth is Phenakism ?’ If he will turn 
to “Liddell and Scott's Lexicon,” he 
will find its Greek original, gévaxtopoc, 
was a word made use of by Demosthenes 
and Aristophanes to signify “ cheatery, 
quackery, imposition,” and was derived 
from évag, “a cheat, quack, impostor.” 
According to the same authority, the 
word was sometimes used with a play 
on gowit, phoenix—as though your 
phoenix were sometimes apt to be a bit 
of aphenax. The propriety of the not ob- 
scure application of such a term by a 
man like Whately to a man like New- 
man—men who should have respected 
each other for what each had respectable 
—will not bear a moment’s scrutiny. 
It might not be an unnatural ingertion 
in the archiepiscopal common-place 
book of 1843, but we are rather sur- 
" prised to find it published to the world 
in 1864. If Archbishop Whately had 


had Dr. Newman’s “ Apologia” before 
him, he certainly would not have per- 
mitted himself such a coarse aspersion: 
he might have found abundance in Dr, 
Newman’s confessions which it would 
have been impossible for him to feel 
respect for intellectually ; but he would 
assuredly have employed no such word 
as that above-cited to fix a moral stigma 
on his religious changes. 

It was not, indeed, in the nature of 
things, as Dr. Newman says very truly 
in his “ Apologia” (Part III.), that 
two men so totally different in intel- 
lectual and moral temperament as 
Whately and himself should have got 
on long together. Whately was in cha- 
racter pre-eminently individual, self- 
dependent, and, in the Greek sense, 
self-suflicient—pre-eminently ratiocina- 
tive in habit of mind, accustomed to 
arrive at his mental conclusions by rea- 
soning processes, and to expect of others 
that they should do the same, and act 
on them, or show why they altered 
them. He was conscious, and reports 
his consciousness in a fragment on “ In- 
fluence” in the volume before us, that 
his power of acting on others was en- 
tirely confined to the sphere of dry 
reason. 

“*T myself never had, in the strict sense of 
the word, any influence at all with any one. 
Whenever I have induced any one to think or 
act in any way, it has always been by some 
intelligible process; either by his seeing the 
force of the reasons given, or (which is not at 
all less of a logical process) by his thinking that 
I was to be trusted for knowledge or judgment 
on such and such points, on which he had 
good reason for so trusting me. I may, per- 
haps, have convinced some persons who have 
been themselves influential ; but I have never 
had any direct influence ; that is, I have never 
produced any effect that could not be clearly 
accounted for. 

“TI remember a very early occasion of the 
subject having been brought before my mind ; 
a subject on which I have often reflected at 
various times since. When I was about thir- 
teen, the boys at my school had a fancy for 
playing at soldiers, hoops being the representa- 
tives of horses ; and they performed beautifully 
many of the evolutions of cavalry. The colonel 
of the regiment was a very stupid boy, and I 
don’t think any one thought him otherwise ; 
but they obeyed all his commands with readi- 
ness. 1, who acted as major, had to instruct 
him, in the presence of the boys, what to do or 
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to say ; and, when he had had it beat into his 
dull ‘brain, he repeated the very words they 
had heard me dictate to him, and all went on 
well. But, if either of us was absent, nothing 
could be done. When J was away, the boys 
were, indeed, as ready as ever to obey him ; 
but he was utterly at a loss to give a word of 
command. If he was absent, none of the boys 
would mind the word of command from my 
mouth, and all fell into confusion !” 


Dr. Newman has placed on record a 
cordial and grateful acknowledgment of 
his obligations to Whately. He began 
by sitting at his feet, as a young and 
inexperienced student naturally would 
do, when noticed by a senior, whose 
superiority he felt in the intellectual 
acquirements which are the first objects 
of youthful admiration and respect. But 
he says truly, “His mind was too dif- 
ferent from mine for us to remain long 
on one line.” Whately’s acuteness was 
exercised, so far as religious subjects 
were concerned, in reasoning himself and 
others into or out of positive belief in 
this or that point of popular persuasion ; 
Newman’s subtlety in perpetual uneasy 
probing of the solidity of the Anglican 
ecclesiastical outworks of orthodox belief. 
He had from early youth, as he paints 
himself in his “ Apologia,” been suscep- 
tible and retentive of strong religious 
impressions ; and the whole intellectual 
labour of his life may be said to have 
been directed to fit these with a “war- 
ranted to wear” ecclesiastical theory. 
And he was eminently endowed with 
that mysterious attribute of personal 
influence, in which Whately, we have 
seen, felt and acknowledged himself 
deficient. 

In a now forgotten pamphlet, entitled 
“A Narrative of Events connected with 
the publication of-the ‘Tracts for the 
Times,” by Mr. Palmer, of Worcester 
College (not, as he takes care to inform 
his readers, “ Anathema” Palmer—the 
name fixed on a “respected namesake” 
of his, from the anathemas he thought 
fit to launch ex mero motu suo at Pro- 
testantism), there are curious notices of 
the sort of saint or hero worship paid 
principally to Newman by an enthusi- 
astic band of adherents during what 
may be termed his transition period 


at Oxford. “ We saw,” says Mr. Palmer, 
“every little peculiarity of speech, or 
“ gait, or manner sedulously copied ; 
“ certain names even were heard with 
“awe. Such things, however trivial 
“or amusing in themselves, are, when 
“ regarded as indications of the spirit 
“ working within, worthy of deep atten- 
“tion. We beheld every peculiarity 
“and novelty of doctrine—everything 
‘that was startling and perplexing to 
“ sober-minded men—instantly caught 
“up, disseminated, erected into an 
“ article of Catholic faith by young and 
“ ardent spirits.” 

If we are to express our own feeling 
about Dr. Newman’s demeanour at the 
final crisis of his long-continued waver- 
ings between England and Rome, while 
we find it as full of self-contradiction as 
Dr. Whately could find it, yet we can- 
not for a moment associate it with an 
idea of artifice or imposture. It seems 
to us to resemble nothing so much as 
the self-contradictions sometimes ex- 
hibited by persons of the gentler sex 
(and Dr. Newman is, in some respects, 
very feminine), when they really can’t, 
for the life of them, make up their 
minds whether their “ heart” tells them 
to marry. All sorts of protracted alterna- 
tions between Yes and No may be made 
in most admired disorder; yet nobody 
thinks of “Phenakism” as the word to 
describe the process. There are some- 
times a good many dear friends taken 
intoladies’ confidences on these occasions. 
A dear friend is begged at one moment, 
** to tell in private to any one he would,” 
that the party concerned thought the 
great event would, in the end, come off. 
Dr. Pusey wisely declined to be made 
the channel of these presentiments. 
Next, another dear friend is told, “I 
“am still where I was. I am not moving. 
“ Two things, however, seem plain—that 
“every one is prepared for such an 
“event; next, that every one expects it 
“of me. Few, indeed, who do not think 
“it suitable, fewer still, who do not 
“think it likely. However, I do not 
“ think it either suitable or likely.” In 
the same communication, and almost i Jn 
the next sentence: “The expression of 
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“opinion, and the latent and habitual 
“feeling about me, which is on every 
“side, and among all parties, has great 
“force. I insist upon it, because I have 
“a great dread of going by my own 
“ feelings, lest they should mislead me. 
“By one’s sense of duty one must 
“co; but external facts support one in 
“ doing so.” 

Rather feminine, too, were the com- 
plaints that people would gossip about 
one’s connubial intentions, at the very 
time one was taking all the pains 
possible to diffuse the suspicion of such 
intentions. 

If Whately did not understand New- 
man, neither, we think, did Newman 
understand Whately. He took it into 
his head (“Apologia,” Part III.) that 
Whately was jealous of his first diver- 
gencies from him, and attributed his 
leaving his (Whately’s) clientela to a wish 
on Newman’s part to be the head of a 
party himself. But it seems to us that 
there is quite reason enough given in the 
passage of the “Apologia,” to which we 
are now referring, for what Dr. Newman 
calls “the formal breach between Dr. 
Whately and me :”— 

“Tn the beginning of 1829, came the formal 
breach between Dr. Whately and me. Mr. 
Peel’s attempted re-election was the occasion 
of it. I think, in 1828, or 1827, I had voted 
in the minority, when the Petition to Parlia- 
‘nent against the Catholic Claims was brought 
into Convocation. JI did so mainly on the 
views suggested to me by the theory of the 
‘ Letters of an Episcopalian’ [attributed to 
Whately}. Also, i disliked the bigoted ‘ two- 
bottle orthodox,’ as they were invidiously 
called. I took part against Mr. Peel, on a 
simple academical, not at all an ecclesiastical 
or a political ground ; and this I professed at 
the time. I considered that Mr. Peel had 
taken the University by surprise ; that he had 
no right to call upon us to turn round ona 
sudden, and so expose ourselves to the impu- 
tation of time-serving, and that a great Uni- 
versity ought not to be bullied even by a great 
Duke of Wellington. Also, by this time I was 
under the influence of Keble and Froude ; who, 
in addition to the reasons (!!!) I have given, 
disliked the Duke’s change of policy, as dic- 
tated by Liberalism. 

‘“* Whately was considerably annoyed at me, 
and he took a humorous revenge, of which he 
had given me due notice beforehand. As head 
of a house, he had duties of hospitality to 
— of all parties ; he asked a set of the least 
intellectual men in Oxford to dinner, and men 


most fond of port. He made me one of the 
party 5 - me between Provost This and 

rincipal That, and then asked me if I was 
proud of my friends. However, he had a 
serious meaning in his act; he saw, more 
clearly than I could do, that I was separating 
from his own friends for good and all.’ 

Whately saw this, at all events—that 
Newman had been guilty of a wavering 
want of consistency, which his own in- 
dependence in thought, and habit of 
action following from thought, rendered 
him least of all able to understand, or 
disposed to tolerate. Whately, it is true, 
had no respect for consistency, commonly 
so called. There is avery characteristic 
passage about it in the little volume of 
his “ Remains” before us. 

“ As I would have no one censured for in- 
consistency (because, when there is ground for 
censure, some better reason for it may always 
be assigned), so I would have no one praised 
for consistency. If a man does not pay his 
debts this year, he is to be blamed, not use 
he paid them last year, but because he has 
not done now what he ought ; and an honest 
man pays his debts this year, not because he 
paid them last year, but because it is right.” 

**So great is the popular admiration for 
consistency, that I do not wonder some act 
with a view to it ; but I do wonder that any 
should be unwise enough to confess as much. 
It must always be a bad reason to give. Ifa 
principle or measure is right, that surely is 
reason enough for supporting it. If wrong, 
surely your being in the wrong yesterday is a 
bad reason for being in the wrong to-day.” 

We have dwelt at some length on this 
personal passage between Whately and 
Newman, because it seems to us very 
characteristic of both. The whole world 
to one (let alone a “great University,” 
with its infinite littlenesses), would not 
have moved Whately from a conclusion 
arrived at on rational grounds. But, 
throughout his religious history, New- 
man appears always powerfully swayed 
by the last impression, or the last per- 
sonal influence. 

It must always be reckoned as amongst 
the curiosities of English religious history, 
that the so-called “Oxford movement” 
(first prompted by rageand terrorat Papist 
emancipation, and subsequently stimu- 
lated to defend the “ Church in danger” 
by the passing of the Reform Acts, and 
by the present Lord Derby’s retrench- 
ment of ten mitres from the Irish episco- 
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pate) should have been changed at nurse 
so speedily and completely in its whole 
scope and spirit as to have taken the 
direction of decided sympathy with all 
that was Romish in creed and practice, 
and decided antipathy to every Protestant 
legacy of the English Reformation. The 
truth is, two perfectly different sorts of 
men attempted to associate in this move- 
ment, and had no sooner started it than 
they found themselves hopelessly at 
variance as to the ends really in view. 
The rank and file of this sable phalanx 
was, of course, composed of the country 
parsons ; but the men who stood forward 
as leaders were chiefly junior Fellows of 
Oxford colleges. These two sorts of 
men meant something perfectly different 
by the Church and its cause. 


**WhatisaChurch? ‘A flock,’ our vicar cries, 
‘Whom bishops govern, and whom priests 
advise ; 
Wherein are various states and due degrees, 
The bench for honour, and the stall for ease ; 
‘hat ease be mine, which, after all his cares, 
The pious, peaceful prebendary shares.’ ” 


The Church of the present—the 
Church which provided livings and 
held out prospects of prebends—that 
was the Church to the rescue of which 
from the Greys and Stanleys of those 
days—from the Bishop of London, the 
Birmingham Union, and the dragon-tail 
of O’Connell—the parsons rushed to- 
gether, with all the alarmed alacrity of 
the Oxford Declarationists of our own 
day. It was some little time before 
they could realize the perplexing fact 
that their Oxford champions had their 
Church first to catch by a retrograde 
chase through the dim and dark annals 
of ecclesiastical history. We repeat our 
conviction, that there is no good ground 
whatever for imputing dishonesty to the 
Oxford Tractarians generally, or to Dr. 
Newman, as their leading spirit, in 
particular. We can see no better reason 
for ascribing dishonesty to John Henry 
Newman and his Oxford followers in the 
nineteenth century than to John and 
Charles Wesley and theirs in the 
eighteenth. The principle of religious 
enthusiasm and asceticism was common 
to both. In both cases the recluse life 


of Oxford became the cradle of a move- 
ment not originally designed for a se- 
cession. In the earlier case, the Oxford 
Methodists could not satisfy themselves 
without infusing more religion into their 
Church; in the later case, the Oxford 
Tractarians could not satisfy themselves 
without building up more Church for 
their religion. The Wesleyan Methodists 
were driven, by the intolerance of every- 
thing like enthusiasm in the Established 
Church of England in their day, to set 
up a separate ecclesiastical establishment 
of their own, in which the new wine 
could be put in new bottles. The 
Newmanite Tractarians—after trying to 
make English Churchmen believe them- 
selves entitled to hold all “ Catholic ”— 
which was soon construed into all 
Roman doctrine—found themselves at 
last, as they might have found them- 
selves at first, in a false position, and 
those who had “the courage of their 
principles” transferred themselves to 
their own place. 

It is easy to see how the stigma of 
duplicity and dishonesty should attach 
itself to this process of transition, espe- 
cially considering the peculiarly subtle 
characteristics of Dr. Newman’s mind 
and style, and the sympathetic influence 
exerted by his personal intercourse 
during the whole period while he was 
wavering between Rome and England— 
or, rather, flattering himself he could 
draw England towards Rome. Of course, 
if, during those years of transition, he 
was to be regarded as acting as the 
mere tool of an alien hierarchy, neither 
“ Phenakism,” nor any term more oppro- 
brious, could have been misapplied to 
him. But it is impossible, we think, 
to read his “ Apologia” and retain 
any such impression. We regard Dr. 
Newman somewhat in the light of a 
Methodist Romanized—no unparalleled 
metamorphosisin this nineteenth century. 
We hasten to say that we mean nothing 
injurious by this expression. It is sug- 
gested by Dr. Newman’s own description 


‘ of the “ evangelical” sources of his early 


religious impressions. His riper years 
wereemployed, not in striving at stronger 
religious convictions (he was “con- 
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verted,” as he says, at fifteen, and seems 
to have been satisfied with that con- 
version ever since), but in trying, as we 
have said, to fit his religion with a 
Church. We hope he has at last suc- 
ceeded. 

But, if Dr. Newman’s subtle efforts 
at Anglican and Roman amalgamation, 
before his change, were provoking in 
the degree in which they could not but 
be provoking to minds of more robust 
and less subtle texture, like Whately’s, 
his subsequent championship @/ outrance 
of the superstitious element in Roman 
popular belief can only be termed as- 
tonishing. No Roman Catholic born 
thinks it necessary to enter the lists 
against all assailants of all his Church’s 


lying legends. But Dr. Newman seems 
to find a positive pleasure in the logical 
tour de force of rendering credible the 
incredible, confusing all rational lines 
of demarcation between fact and fig- 
ment, and fighting over again the lost 
battle of superstition. There is only 
one way, however, in which that battle 
could be fought with the faintest hope 
of victory. If modern criticism could 
be silenced, medieval credulity might 
be revived. But there is the difficulty. 
Rome can silence her own ablest de- 
fenders—e.g. Dr. Déllinger—but not her 
assailants. She can refuse the assistance 
of modern science in her defence, but 
she cannot arrest its formidable force in 
attack by putting it in her “ Index.” 


SOUTH-SLAVONIC CHURCHES—THE SERBIAN. 


Between the Black Sea and the Adriatic 
in one direction, and the Danube and the 
frontier of ancient Greece in another, 
lies a region scarce one-third smaller 
than France. Its inhabitants—an al- 
most homogeneous population of from 
ten to twelve millions—belong to the 
Iugo-Slavic, or South-Slavonic race. 
Classed according to their dialects of one 
language, this people is divided into 
two nearly equal parts—the Eastern, or 
Bulgarians ; the Western, or Croato- 
Serbs. Of these, some seven hundred 
and eighty thousand are Mussulmans, 
over two million six hundred thousand 
are Catholics, and the rest belong to 
the Oriental Church. The Slavonic 
Mussulman says his prayers in Arabic, 
which he neither speaks nor compre- 
hends ; part of the Catholics pray in 
Latin, a “language not understanded 
of the people ;” some Bulgarian con- 
gregations are still constrained to attend 
services in Greek ; but the bulk of the 
Iugo-Slavic nation is distinguished alike 
in the Eastern and Western Church by 
using, in its Scriptures and Liturgy, an 
ancient dialect of the Slavonic tongue. 
On this basis Iugo-Slavic patriots build 
hopes of future union. Believing that 


identity of race and tongue is a founda- 
tion on which Christian and Mussulman 
may unite to form one nation, they see 
in community of ecclesiastical language 
a tie whereby Catholic and Orthodox 
may be linked in a National Church. Of 
course, as to the finishing stroke whereby 
union is to be achieved and declared, 
nothing can be settled as yet. The 
Catholics would advise recognition of 
the Pope’s authority, on condition of 
autonomy, as accorded to the United 
Greeks. The Orthodox would have 
Church Government by a synod, as 
practised in Russia. But, postponing 
the final question, Catholics and Or- 
thodox work to the same end; Croatians 
endeavour to substitute Slavonic for 
Latin throughout their parishes ; Serbs 
and Bulgarians seek to expunge Greek 
and Russianisms from their liturgy. 
Rather than be Grecized, Bulgarian 
congregations place themselves under 
the Roman Pontiff; rather than be 
Latinized, Croatian priests have entered 
the Oriental Church. Each party has 
for its badge National Unity ; each com- 
prises the liberals of its denominations, 
and sees its enemies in Fanariotes and 
Jesuits. Both go about their business 
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noiselessly, and are solicitous rather 
to lay foundations deep and broad than 
to raise their structure above ground. 
Hence distant spectators see nothing. 
But those on the spot may satisfy them- 
selves that labour is going on, forming 
part of that regenerating process of 
Slavonian life which is to change for the 
better the face of South-Eastern Europe. 

There are three Iugo-Slavic Churches 
—the Serb and the Bulgarian, belonging 
to the Eastern Church; the Croatian, 
belonging to the Western Church. 

To begin with the Serbs. 

The Serbian division of the Eastern 
Church counts nearly three millions of 
members. It is at present divided under 
four administrations—the Patriarchate 
at Carlovic, in Austria; the Vladikate 
of Montenegro; the Church of the 
Principality ; the communities in Tur- 
key. The first represents the original 
Serbian Patriarchate of Ipek. The second, 
acknowledging no direct superior, sends 
its bishops for consecration either to Car- 
lovic or Moscow. The third is governed 
by a synod, which elects its metropolitan 
and bishops. Like the state of which it 
forms part, it is autonomous, but pays an 
annual subsidy to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, answering to the tribute of 
the Principality to the Sultan. The 
fourth, comprising the Orthodox congre- 
gations in the Serbian provinces of 
Turkey, is ruled in civil matters by 
Turkish officials, and in ecclesiastical by 
prelates of the Fanar. 

The Serbian Church in the Princi- 
pality and in Austria has theological 
schools at Belgrade, Carlovic, Carlstadt, 
Versec, and in Dalmatia. We do not 
here speak of normal schools and gym- 
nasia, nor of the Academy in Belgrade, 
where religious instruction is also given. 
In the Serb provinces under Turkish 
Tule there is not one printing press, nor 
a single higher school. 

The Serb Church was once rich in 
monasteries, but these were burnt and 
sacked by the Turks ; and, though in late 
years many have been restored, it is not 
on the ancient scale of splendour, for 
the present bent of the people is con- 
trary to monastic life. Besides Hilindar 


on Mount Athos, the most celebrated 
Serbian convents are in the Principality 
and in Stara Srbia, at Cetinje and 
Ostrog in Montenegro, and in the 
Frusca Gora, a hilly peninsula between 
the Danube and the Save. Here and 
there among these monasteries still re- 
mains a noble church, a “ Zadusbina” 
(“work for the soul”) of Serbian 
monarchs. In Free Serbia, the most 
beautiful are those of Studenica, Rava- 
nica, and Manasia ; in ancient Serbia, of 
Gracanica, Decani, and the ruins of 
Sapocani and Djurdjevi Stupovi. The 
best church architecture and frescoes 
date from the end of the twelfth to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
yield fine specimens of Byzantine form, 
quickened by Italian spirit. 

The language of the Serb Church is, 
as we have said, the ancient Slavonic, 
but specially a Serbized dialect of the 
same—for even the Church Slavonic has 
its dialects, modifications introduced by 
Russian, Serbian, and Bulgarian monks, 
when copying the Scriptures for their 
respective peoples. According to the 
Serbs, their version of the old Slavonic 
is the most systematic, that of the 
Russians least ; for the Serb writers made 
their alterations on a rule and within an 
early date, while the Russian continued 
modifying to the sixteenth century. In 
early times the South-Slavonic nations 
were more civilized than the Russian, 
and their priests, invited to Northern 
sees, exercised on ecclesiastical litera- 
ture an influence whereof traces are yet 
extant. But the situation was reversed 
when the Russians had shaken off the 
Tartar, and the Iugo-Slav fell under 
the Turk. For the last hundred years, 
most of the Church-books have been 
printed in Russia, and at the present 
hour, except in some remote districts of 
the Herzegovina, Russianized Slavonic 
is generally in use among Bulgarians 
and Serbs. The change met with no 
objection so long as the South-Slavonic 
MSS. and incunabula were all hidden or 


‘scattered, and while there were no Iugo- 


Slavic philologists to decipher them ; 
but of late years Serb literati, averse to 
Panslavistic fusion, have exposed the 
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difference between Serb and Russian- 
Slavonic, and demand a restoration of 
services on the national model. 

It need scarce be said that the Govern- 
ment of the Czar does not take kindly 
to this idea; and, while Iugo-Slavic 
patriots urge forward the publication of 
Serb MSS., Russia is correspondingly 
slow to give those in her possession to 
the light. Many Serb MSS. await resur- 
rection in Russian libraries. Some found 
their way thither in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when an Abbot of Decani became 
Archbishop of Kiev ; many within the 
last century, in exchange for gilded 
modern Church-books. So long as the 
Academy of Belgrade lies within range 
of a Turkish fortress, the Serbs cannot 
aspire to be the guardians of their own 
literary treasures ; hence they are but too 
dependent on the publication of those 
preserved in Russia and Austria. 

Among the earliest written works 
extant in Serbized Slavonic, are two 
biographies of Nemania, the sovereign 
who first. united the various Serbian 
Zupas in one realm. These biographies 
were written in the thirteenth century, 
by his son Stephan, surnamed “ First- 
crowned King,” and Sava, first Metro- 
politan of Serbia. Then come the bio- 
graphies of kings and metropolitans, 
written by Archbishop Danilo. 

These oldest known specimens of 
Serbian authorship are far superior to 
all that follow, and so perfect in gram- 
mar, construction, and style, that it is 
impossible to take them for the first 
literary effort in the tongue. Burning 
heretical books is recorded among the 
acts of Nemania; and as, prior to his 
adoption of the orthodox faith, all Serb 
peoples might be set down as heretics, 
it seems too likely that the flames of 
his zeal devoured the whole national 
literature. 

A store of documents, chronologically 
arranged, has lately been published in 
the “Monumenta Serbica.”! Among 
these are charters of monasteries dating 
from the twelfth century. 

Further specimens of Serbized Sla- 


1 “Monumenta Serbica.” Miklosic, Brau- 
wullar. Vienne. 1853. 


vonic are the books called Serbliak, 
containing services for the national saints. 
Like St. Peter ,of Montenegro in our 
own day, the old Serb worthies were 
canonized immediately on death, the 
posthumous evidence of miracles being 
dispensed with by those who had been 
eye-witnesses of their deeds. Many of 
them were archbishops and kings ; and 
the services written for their festivals 
were composed by the most exalted per- 
sons in the state. Thus, the service for 
St. Simeon Nemania has for its author St. 
Sava; that of St. Sava, the metropoli- 
tan his successor; and the service for 
Czar Lazar is referred to the nun Eu- 
phemia, a widow of royal rank. 

Besides MSS. the Serb Church has 
its incunabula and books printed be- 
tween 1493 and 1635. One of the 
earliest typographies is that of Monte- 
negro. Its types were not melted down 
into bullets before they had given forth 
some of the first books printed in Cyrillic 
characters. 

Again, a Montenegrin noble, “Bozidar 

Vukovic, Vlastelin of Zeta,” set up a 
printing press at his own expense in 
Venice—in acknowledgment of which 
service to civilization he was created 
3aron of the Holy Roman Empire by 
the Emperor Charles V. A fine speci- 
men of his typography is preserved in 
the Library of Belgrade—a Minizon, 
illuminated on parchment. Therein it is 
stated that the printer has established 
his press at Venice, in the hope of trans- 
ferring it to his own country whenever 
the barbarous Moslem shall be thence 
expelled.! 

The testimony gathered from national 
archives agrees with that of foreign his- 
torians in its record of the origin of the 
Serbian Church, and as to the personality 
of its founder. 

When the Emperor Heraclius invited 
tribes from White Serbia to pass the 


1 These words were penned in 1538 by one 
noble of Zeta, while his companions, forsaking 
every luxury of comparative civilization, un- 
dertook the defence of the Black Mountuain. 
In 1862, when the few thousand warriors of 
Montenegro were combating the army of the 
Ottoman empire, a new printing press was set 
up at Cetinje. 
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Carpathians and the Danube, and peopie 
his provinces wasted by the Avars, it 
would appear that he invited them also 
to profess the religion of the Byzantine 
Empire. The Slavs of the Baltic, on 
whom Christianity was forced by Ger- 
mans, preferred extermination to its 
acceptance ; the Slavs of the Danube, 
with whom Christianity was left to 
choice, welcomed the planting of the 
Cross on their soil. 

But, lying midway between Byzance 
and Rome, the ecclesiastical allegiance 
of the Serbs was for several centuries 
divided and capricious. Profiting by the 
confusion, a sect, styled heretical, gained 
among them numbers and strength. At 
length, the Oriental Church succeeded in 
making a proselyte of Nemania—that 
energetic Grand Zupan who from his 
patrimonial government, at the foot of 
the Montenegrin mountains, gradually 
extended his sceptre over all Serb lands. 
Abjuring the heterogeneous quasi-Ro- 
manized ritual in favour at his father’s 
court, Nemania withdrew to the Rascian 
provinces, and caused himself to be re- 
baptized by Bishop Leontius. A little 
dark church near Novi Pasar is pointed 
out as the scene of the ceremony, and is 
still called by the country people the 
Holy Metropolitan Cathedral of Raska. 

Grand Zupan Nemania had three sons. 
The youngest of them, Rastko, was a boy 
of intelligence and piety, and from his 
earliest years desired to devote his life 
to God’s service. One day some caloyeri 
from the Holy Mountain, on a journey 
to collect alms, made their appearance at 
the Serbian Dvor. With one of them, 
an aged monk, Rastko struck up great 
friendship. Evening after evening they 
sat together, relating and hearing descrip- 
tions of the Holy Mountain and still life 
of the monasteries. At last the young 
prince begged the monks to take him 
back to Mount Athos. When the caloyeri 
were about to depart, Rastko asked his 
father’s permission to go on a hunting 
excursion. While in the mountains, he 


eluded his companions and joined the’ 


monks on their homeward way. Zupan 
Nemania sent out companies in all direc- 
tions to seek his son. One of these found 
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him in Mount Athos. In great joy they 
prepared to return, taking Rastko with 
them ; nor would they consent to rest in 
the monastery more than a single night. 
But during that night Rastko took the 
vow ; and, next morning, when the mes- 
sengers came for him, he walked to meet 
them in his monk’s frock, and bade them 
take back to his parents, instead of him- 
self, his worldly garments. Learning 
what had become of their child, Nemania 
and his consort at first bewailed his 
absence; but, as years passed on, and death 
drew near, they themselves resigned the 
crown for the cowl. Nemania, under the 
name of Simeon, entered the same con- 
vent as his son. Now the Grand Zupan 
had ever been a mighty church-builder, 
and his Zadusbinas are to be found 
throughout Serb lands; but Sava sug- 
gested to him to build a monastery for 
Serbians on the Holy Mountain. Then 
Nemania built the great convent Hilin- 
dar ; and, ere he had finished it, says the 
old ballad, he “emptied two towers of 
gold.” On his deathbed he left it in 
charge to his son, and Sava wrote the 
“Rules” with his own hand. Sava 
lived peacefully in Hilindar, until his 
brothers, Stephen and Vuk, having a 
quarrel, prayed him to come and make 
peace between them. He did so; and, 
bringing to Serbia the relics of his father, 
St. Simeon, deposited them in the white 
marble church of Studenica, and dwelt 
in the adjacent monastery as Hegumon. 
All this while the bishops in the Serb 
lands were under the jurisdiction of the 
Byzantine Patriarch ; but, in 1204, Con- 
stantinople was taken by the Latins, and 
the emperor and patriarch fled to Nicza. 
The Pope of Rome now hoped to bring 
the Serbians under his dominion, and.to 
thisend employed promises and blandish- 
ments that were not without effect. Sava 
saw the danger, and the means of avert- 
ing it. He went himself to Nicza, and 
laid the case before emperor and patri- 
arch. “ If,” said he, “the Serbian Church 
is to resist the encroachments of Rome, 
you must consent to declare it inde- 
pendent of Constantinople.”—the very 
argument now urged on the Greek Patri- 
arch by the Bulgarians. The Greek 
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prelates at Nica were. wiser in their 

_ generation than their representatives at 
the Fanar. They felt the force of Sava’s 
declaration ; and, in 1221, the patriarch 
constituted him independent Archbishop 
of the Serbian Church. As such he was 
to appoint its bishops, and all future 
metropolitans were to be elected by their 
own clergy. 

The first act of Archbishop Sava was to 
crown his eldest brother King. He then 
created twelve episcopal sees. 1. Za- 
humlje ; 2. Ston (Stagno); 3. Dibr; 4. 
Budimlje; 5. Rascia; 6. Studenica; 7. 
Prizren ; 8. Gracanica ; 9.Toplica; 10. 
Branicevo ; 11. Moravica; 12. Beograd. 

These bishoprics divided among them 
the lands now known as the Primoria 
(southern coast of Dalmatia), the Herze- 
govina, the Principality of Serbia, and 
that district, between the southern fron- 
tier of the Principality and Macedonia, 
which is called by its Christian inhabi- 
tants Stara (or Old) Serbia. The archi- 
episcopal seat was Zica, in the centre of 
Danubian Serbia; and there St. Sava 
built a church, which, subsequently 
ruined by the Turks, has been partially 
restored by the present bishop. Before 
his death, St. Sava retired from the 
archiepiscopate, and made a second pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. On the way home, 
he spent his Christmas with the Bulga- 
rian king at Trnova. Celebrating divine 
service on Epiphany, he caught cold, and 
within a few days died. The Serbian 
Church keeps his festival on the 14th 
(26th) January. The body of St. Sava was 
transported from Trnova tothe Monastery 
of Milesevo in the Herzegovina. In 
consequence, the Serbs regarded this 
convent with peculiar reverence, and the 
Turks wreaked on it unusual vengeance. 
The body of the saint they carried to 
Belgrade, and burned it publicly on the 
Vracar. With the ashes of St. Sava, the 
Porte hoped to scatter those efforts for 
Serbian independence and progress of 
which he was honoured as the champion. 
Within sight of the spot on which this 
outrage was perpetrated now stands the 
stately Academy of Belgrade ; and this 
year its great hall was opened by the 
Prince of Serbia on St. Sava’s day. 


After St. Sava came nine archbishops, 
of whom the last, Danilo, is known as 
the biographer of the kings and metro- 
politans of Serbia. He was succeeded 
by Ioannik, the first patriarch, In 
1347, Stephan Dusan, the greatest 
Serbian ruler, took the title of Car (czar); 
and, in a great Sabor (parliament) at 
Skopia, the title of patriarch was be- 
stowed on the Serbian metropolitan. 
As seat of the patriarchate was chosen 
Ipek, a town not far from the royal 
grad, Prizren. 

Ioannik did not long survive his 
elevation ; and, on his death, Dusan called 
together all the prelates of his czardom, 
at Seres, in order to elect a new patriarch. 
The assembly was attended by several 
Greeks from parts of the empire lately 
conquered ; but the Serb clergy were so 
distrustful of their influence that they 
passed a resolution banishing all Greek 
prelates from the Serbian realm. In 
return, the Greek patriarch hurled an 
anathema, and, when Dusan remon- 
strated, answered him with reproaches 
for seizing provinces of the empire and 
arrogating to himself the imperial dig- 
nity. Serbian school-histories of the 
present day remark that the curse of 
the CEcumenical patriarch did not turn 
away the blessing of God, nor prevent 
the Serb patriarch chosen at Seres from 
enjoying a reign of thirty years. 

But, in 1394, the Serb dominions 
having shrunk within their ethnogra- 
phical limits, the Patriarch Calixtus 
being replaced by Theophilus, and the 
room of the stormy Dusan filled by the 
gentle and pious Lazar, a new attempt 
at reconciliation proved successful. Le- 
gates were sent from Constantinople to 
hold service in the cathedral of Prizren, 
and solemnly to dissolve the anathema. 

Soon after the departure of these 
legates, the patriarch (Sava IV.) died, 
and Car Lazar, like Dusan, called an 
assembly of Serb bishops to appoint a 
successor to the vacant chair. We 
mention this as an evidence that the 
reconciliation with the Greek patriarch 
had in no way compromised the inde- 
pendence of the Serbian church. 

In 1389, the fatal battle of Kossovo 
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replaced the cars of Serbia by despots 
tributary to the Turkish sultan. In 
1459, even these vassal rulers were forced 
to cross the Danube ; in 1485, the last 
Serbian freemen had entrenched them- 
selves among the mountains of Zeta ; 
but none of these changes affected the 
succession of the Ipek patriarchs, with 
whom the Porte concluded the same 
terms as with those of Bulgaria and of 
Constantinople. 

It was not till 1646 that the Turks 
felt themselves able to break even this 
contract with the Serb Christians, and 
to carry off the Patriarch Gabriel Raic, 
and hang him at Broussa. Henceforth, 
the Serb prelates felt that the Maho- 
metan yoke was no longer to be borne. 

The Emperors of Germany were at 
this time making preparations for war 
with Turkey, and called on the Serbians 
to rise. Maxim, the successor of Gabriel, 
took active measures in the cause. At 
Adrianople he met George Brankovic, 
the last scion of the last despot, and 
solemnly consecrated him leader of the 
Serbs. On his return to Ipek, Maxim 
suddenly died, happy in not witnessing 
the wreck of his hopes. His task de- 
volved on Arsenius Crnojevic, a scion 
of the princely Vlastela (nobles) of 
Zeta, who ever defied Mahometan rule. 
To him the Emperor of Germany pro- 
posed to induce his flock to cross the 
Danube, and settle on the ravaged lands 
in Hungary, promising that they should 
return to their ancient homes as soon as 
the Turks could be expelled. 

Arsenius believed the imperial word, 
and himself headed the emigration with 
37,000 families. These were the rem- 
nant of valour and wealth in Central 
Serbia; they left their land, not as 
colonists, but to aid the arms of the 
German emperor, at that time the ram- 
part of Christendom. For generations 
they fought the Turk with their own 
weapons, at their own charges, and ran- 
somed the north bank of the Danube 
with their blood. Need it be said that 
the House of Hapsburg rewarded them 
with broken faith and treachery—that 
it neither conquered back for them their 
own land, nor fulfilled the conditions 
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on which they settled within its realm ? 
Meanwhile, the regions abandoned by 
these emigrants fell into the possession 
of Mussulmans, and the wild Arnaut of 
Upper Albania made his home on the 
plains of Metochia and Kossovo. 

The Porte, fearful lest the whole 
Serb population should pass over to 
Austria, hastily presented a Greek monk 
to the patriarchal chair ; but from this 
time forward the patriarchate at Ipek 
received but divided recognition from 
the Serbs. In 1737, the Emperor of 
Germany repeated his call to arms. Ar- 
senius LV. (Iovanovic) attempted to lead 
another detachment of emigrants. But, 
this time, the Turkish government was 
aware of the plan. The leader was in- 
tercepted and thrown into prison, from 
which he owed his liberation to the 
pity of a Turkish woman. The greater 
part of the emigrants perished. 

After this, the Porte went about to 
destroy the Serb patriarchate. First, 
two Greek monks were appointed, who 
gathered together its treasures and sold 
them ; and, when a Serb gained the chair, 
the Turks took occasion of his first 
journey to seize him at Belgrade and 
carry him off to Stamboul. Once more 
a Greek monk, and then the Patriarchate 
of Ipek was abolished. The Serb con- 
gregations in Turkey were deprived of 
their autonomy, and placed directly 
under the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Perhaps there is nothing more de- 
plorable in the history of the Greek 
Church than the use it made of this 
extended jurisdiction. Wisely applied, 
here was a means by which the resolute 
and strong-handed Serbian might have 
become content to find his spokesman 
in the eloquent and intelligent Greek ; 
nobly used, here was a channel through 
which the learning and European re- 
lations of the Greek might help forward 
and civilize the Serb. That neither 
wisdom nor nobility dictated the acts of a 
patriarch of Constantinople—trembling 
under the Ottoman’s paw, removable at 


-his pleasure, dependent for position on 


bribes to his slaves—this may be under- 
stood and excused. But that, of his 
own proper movement, the head of the 
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Eastern Church should appoint to his 
Serb flocks Greek bishops, unacquainted 
with the Slavonic language ; that those 
bishops should hold Greek service in 
churches founded by Serb kings ; that 
despite should thus be thrown on all 
traditions of intercourse between Greeks 
and Serbs in the days of freedom, and 
the very tongue and name of Greek be 
yendered odious to his brother in cap- 
tivity—surely this was unlike the 
sagacity of the wiliest of peoples. The 
result might be foreseen. Throughout 
the Slavonic provinces the Greek bishop 
became enrolled in the same category as 
the Turkish governors; and, when a 
million of Serbs secured to themselves 
autonomous administration, they placed 
their relation to the Gcumenical patri- 
arch on the same footing as their vassal- 
age to the Padishah, 

Between 1765 and 1830, the Serbian 
Church has resolved itself into the four 
divisions already noticed. Of that in 
the autonomous Principality more than 
one account has already been published 
by English clergymen. 

As tor the patriarchate in Austria, it 
stands at present an empty chair. The 
last occupant was chosen in 1848, when 
the emperor had need of Serbian sup- 
port. He defers sanctioning a fresh 
election until he shall need that support 
anew. 

The orthodox Serb communities in 
Turkey number somewhere about a 
million and a half. Their condition is 
that of a flock whose blood is sucked 
by its shepherd. Throughout Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Stara Srbia, we found 
all the bishops Greeks. One only was 
present in his diocese, and he had but 
lately returned from Constantinople to 
squeeze from the wretched peasants that 
revenue which his compeers were stay- 
ing in Constantinople to spend. In 
default of payment, the Turkish author- 
ities are invoked to extort the bishop’s 
dues ; and the minor clergy, fleeced by 
their superiors, are constrained to sell 
every rite of the Church. One peasant 
affirmed that the corpse of his brother 
had been left lying in his house until 
he could raise what the priest asked 


to bury it—two gold ducats paid in 
advance. 

It need scarce be said that the interest 
of a Greek prelate in his Serb congrega- 
tion does not extend to supporting its 
school ; and, under all circumstances, it 
it marvellous that the people ever think 
of starting one. The orthodox commu- 
nities of Bosnia and Stara Srbia—a thin 
population in a mountainous country— 
lack even those incitements to progress 
which penetrate to the numerous wealthy 
Bulgarians. But the idea of education, 
as of religion, is entwined for the Serbs 
with that of nationality. While the 
Slavonic and Albanian Mussulman is 
called Turk, and the Catholic Latin, the 
orthodox Christian retains his national 
name, and his faith is dear to him as 
Srbska vera. In like manner, he knows 
education is an attribute of his brethren 
who are free. The man who starts a 
Serb school in Turkey is always one 
who has been in the Principality. And 
be it remarked that the Stara Srbians, 
though fewer and poorer, are more 
zealous than the Bosniacs. In Bosnia, 
the Christian is the villein of a renegade 
aristocracy ; in Stara Srbia his self- 
respect is fostered by the presence of 
monuments of his nation’s empire, and 
he looks down on the arrogant Mussul- 
man as, after all, nothing but a robber 
Arnaut. 

We visited the schools in Sarayevo, 
Mostar, Vissoko, Travnik, Tusla, Svor- 
nik, Novi Pasar, Pristina, Ipek, Djakova, 
and Prizren. Sarayevo, a town of 
60,000 inhabitants, has the only school 
of any size; and it is but a normal 
school—a speaking contrast to Belgrade, 
which numbers but one-third of its popu- 
lation. Girls’ schools are to be met with 
only in Sarayevo, Ipek, Mostar, and 
Prizren ; and in the two latter the teacher 
is almost illiterate. In every instance 
they are due to the zeal of native women 
of the poorest class—women who, having 
accidentally learned to read from some 
clerical relative, never cease trying to 
provide instruction for their countryfolk. 
The Russian traveller and author, Hil- 
ferding, deserves the thanks of civilized 
beings for having induced the Empress 
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and other benevolent persons to send 
some help to these female schools. The 
Russian Government scarce troubles 
itself to encourage them ; and this is 
perhaps fortunate, lest some British am- 
bassador should make it his business to 
have them closed. As for the Serb 
Government of the Principality, it lite- 
rally dares not let its left hand know 
when the right is spreading instruction 
beyond the frontier. Nevertheless, the 
school in Sarayevo was founded on a 
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donation from Serbia, and now and then 
some timely help is given. But the 
great benefit for the Serbs in Turkey is 
the printing of good and cheap school- 
books at Belgrade. Everywhere we found 
them in use. It is hard to see how 
Christians in Bosnia and Stara Srbia 
could provide instruction for their chil- 
dren, but for the books of geography, 
arithmetic, and reading which mer- 
chants smuggle across the frontier. 
M. J. 


THE DISTRIBUTION AND VALUE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN 
THE SIXTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES, 


BY T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. 


Ir seems to be still a matter of doubt 
with many, whether the new mines have 
actually diminished the purchasing power 
of gold, or have only contributed the 
additional currency required by the in- 
crease of the world’s commodities and 
trade. Fortunately for those who care 
to pursue the inquiry, the very causes 
which, by their complexity and fluctu- 
ating character, make it vain to seek an 
exact measure of the effect of the new 
gold on prices, are in themselves subjects 
of great interest; for the history of 
prices is interwoven with the history of 
the progress and fortunes of mankind. 
Several writers on the gold question 
have drawn conclusions from the fall in 
the value of both the precious metals 
after the discovery of America ;! but, 
without a careful comparison of the 
economical conditions of that epoch and 
the present, no sort of inference can be 
rationally made ; and the comparison— 
one might say the contrast—abounds in 
instruction apart from the light it throws 


1 Some have concluded that a similar fall 
should be looked for now; while others, 
adopting Adam Smith’s opinion that the 
American mines produced no discernible effect 
upon prices in England before 1570, lean to 
the contrary inference that a long period 
must elapse before the metallic discoveries of 
this age can make any perceptible change in 
our markets, 


on the monetary problem. The proper 
region of money is the region of industry, 
roads, navigation, and trade ; and prices 
approach to equality as these are im- 
proved, as men become equally civi- 
lized, and as political disorders cease to 
interrupt human intercourse and pros- 
perity. At this day, in the most civilized 
countries, the precious metals serve two 
masters—war and commerce; but in 
those least civilized they serve none. 
The currents from the mines may vibrate 
through a third of the habitable globe, 
but they have no conductors through 
more than half of Asia and South 
America, or through almost the whole of 
Africa. In the sixteenth century, the 
bulk of the people of Europe itself could 
seldom, if ever, have touched a coin 
from the mines of Mexico or Peru. 
There was no even distribution through 
Christeadom of the treasure which the 
Spaniards tore from the New World ; 
and on this and other accounts prices 
rose unequally in different places, and 
not at all insome. In the chief towns 
of Spain they seem to have risen even 
before the fifteenth century had closed ; 
and in the Netherlands their ascent was 


. much earlier than in England, where the 


state of the currency before 1560, and 
the drain consequent on its debasement. 
together with the foreign expenditure of 
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the Government, both retarded and con- 
cealed the first symptoms of the falling 
value of the precious metals. During 
the first sixteen years after the mine of 
Potosi was opened,' although prices 
measured in base coin rose rapidly in 
England, they rose in no proportion to 
the increase of silver and gold in the 
world. There was, as it were, a hole in 
the English purse ; and the ancient fine 
coin of the realm ran out into the 
foreigner’s hands as fast as the new base 
coin was poured in (just as eagles and 
dollars have been driven from the 
American States by the issues of paper). 
Moreover, war with France and Scotland 
drew much money out of England, and 
most of the treasure netted upon trade 
was hoarded or made into plate. But 
with Elizabeth came peace with France 
and a reformation of the currency ; silver 
flowed fast into the Royal Mint; old 
fine coin returned into the market ; and 
prices, instead of falling in proportion to 
the improvement of the currency, con- 
tinued to rise,? because the new issues 
exceeded the old, and the increase of 
commodities, great as it was, did not 
keep pace with the increase of money 
and men in the most prosperous parts of 
the country. One Englishman alone, 
however, down to 1581, seems to have 
connected the phenomenon of extraordi- 
nary dearness in the midst of extra- 
ordinary plenty, which was the common 


1 In 1545. The increase of the precious 
metals before that year was not considerable. 

* It has been argued that, if the currency 
had been mainly composed of base coin before 
1560, prices must have fallen immediately 
upon its reform by Elizabeth, on account of 
the greater quantity of silver in each piece of 
the new money; and that the fact of their 
not having risen proves that much older and 
better coin was in circulation all along, form- 
ing the real standard of accounts. But the 
truth is that the old fine coins did not 
remain in circulation; if they had, prices 
would have been higher than they were during 
the base issues, because the total quantity 
of money current would have been greater. 
Prices depend on the quantity of money in 
proportion to commodities—not on its quality 
—whether it be made of metal or paper. 
Prices accordingly in England before 1560 
rose in proportion to the increase of base 
money, and not in proportion to its baseness, 


complaint, with the mines of the New 
World.! With others it was a cry of 
class against class, for covetousness, 
extortion, extravagance, and luxury ; 
and of all classes against the landlords 
for exorbitant rents and enclosures. 
The complaint against enclosures, that 
they fed sheep instead of men, was no 
new one ; it had been a popular grievance 
for more than a century, and a subject 
of legislation before the discovery of 
America, A recent writer, nevertheless, 
supposes that at the period of Statford’s 
Dialogues, “the foreign demand spring- 
“ing from the increased supply of the 
“‘ precious metals fell principally upon 
“ wool. The price of wool accordingly rose 
“ more rapidly than that of other indus- 
“ trial products in England ; the profits 
“of sheep-farming outran the profits of 
“ other occupations, and the result was 
“ that extensive conversion of arable land 
“ into pasture which the interlocutors in 
“the ‘Dialogues’ describe, and which 
“was undoubtedly the proximate cause 
“of the prevailing distress.”* But the 

1 William Stafford, the author of the famous 
“ Dialogues,” published in 1581. Mr. Jevons 
is mistaken in supposing that Stafford over- 
looked the increase of the precious metals 
from America, and attributed the rise of 
prices entirely to the baseness of the currency 
before 1560. He says that, “ With the altera- 
tion of the coin began the dearth” (i.e, dear- 
ness); and then, in answer to the question, 
“Why prices fall not back to the old rate 
now that coin hath been restored to its former 
purity ?”—after observing that rents con- 
tracted under the old currency still continued 
—he says: “Another cause I conceive to be 
the great plenty of treasure which is walking 
in these parts of the world, far more than our 
forefathers have seen. Who doth not under- 
stand of the infinite sums of gold and silver 
which are gathered from the Indies and other 
countries, and so yearly transferred into these 
coasts?” &c. &c.—See Harl. Misc. vol. ix. 

2 “Political Economy asa Branch of General 
Education.” By J. E. Cairnes, Esq. It is 
immaterial to the point in question above, 
but not to the monetary history of the period, 
to observe that unmanufactured wool was then 
far from being the chief export of England, 
and that the loom was then as now Engiland’s 
chief mine. But, had the price of wool been 
disproportionately high, and led to the growth 
of sheep in place of corn, the price of mutton 
should have been comparatively low, whereas 
its price, like that of beef, was extravagantly 
high in comparison with all former rates. 
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truth is, that corn was not, as this theory 
assumes, at once comparatively scarce and 
comparatively cheap ; the real paradox 
is, that it was, like other articles of food, 
extraordinarily plentiful in the country, 
and extraordinarily dear in and near the 
capital and chief towns.! England had 
become rich both in money and in com- 
modities, but not in roads and means of 
carriage ; and wool had risen only with 
all other produce of the realm within 
reach of the chief markets. The gains 
of the wool-grower were not greater 
than those of the clothier, the hatter, 
the shoemaker, the blacksmith, the 
butcher, the baker, or the tillage farmer, 
in most places near the chief centres of 
increasing population and trade.*? Be- 
fore the New World was discovered, 
and down to the eve of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the extension of pasture had 
caused much real distress. But, for a 
generation before the “ Dialogues,” til- 
lage had increased and prospered ; and 
the popular charge against the landlords 
had become an anachronism. Poverty 
and suffering, it is true, still existed 

1 “ Albeit,” says the historian of that age, 
“there be much more ground eared now 
almost in every place than hath been of late 
years, yet such a price continueth in each 
town and market that the artificer and poor 
labouring man is not able to reach unto it, but 
is driven to content himself with horse corn ; 
I mean beans, peas, oats, tares, and lentils.” 
—Harrison’s Description of Great Britain. 
And again, “ There are few towns in England 
that have not their weekly markets, whereby 
no occupier shall have occasion to travel far 
off with his commodities, except it be to seek 
for the highest prices, which commonly are 
near unto great cities.” And the knight inthe 
“ Dialogues” says: “I say it is long of you 
husbandmen that we are forced to raise our 
rents, by reason we must buy so dear all 
things we have of you, as corn, cattle, goose, 
pig, chicken, butter, and eggs. Cannot you, 
neighbour, remember that I could in this town 
buy the best pig for fourpence, which now 
costeth twelvepence., It is likewise in greater 
ware, as beef or mutton.” 

2 One cause of corn being cheap in some 
places was that the gains of the farmer had 
stimulated agriculture and produced unusual 
abundance. Harrison accordingly says : “ Cer- 
tainly the soil is now grown to be much more 
fruitful than in times past. The cause is that 
our countrymen are grown to be much more 
painful and skilful through recompense of 
gain than hitherto they have been.” 
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side by side with rapidly increasing 
wealth, but not through the scarcity of 
corn. Food of all sorts, though abun- 
dant in the country, was dear beyond 
precedent in and around the places 
where the population had multiplied 
fastest. The old feudal and ecclesias- 
tical economy of society had broken up; 
monasteries and noble houses no longer 
maintained swarms of serfs, and paupers, 
and waiting and fighting-men ; the 
nobility and gentry were deserting the 
country for the town; a long peace, 
while it had swelled the general num- 
bers of the people, had extinguished the 
calling of the soldiers; and labourers 
seeking bread were gathering to the 
chief centres of employment and wealth. 
The dearness of provisions in and within 
reach of the markets where the compe- 
tition of mouths was thus greatest, was 
caused not by a decrease of tillage, nor 
yet by the increase of money alone, but 
in part by the fact that the increasing 
supplies which were wanted were drawn 
at an extravagant cost of carriage from 
a few limited districts, pack-horses 
being the principal means of transport 
from the country to the town. Fora 
similar reason food is now extravagantly 
dear at the mines of British Columbia, 
and not merely on account of the plenty 
of gold, for it is cheaper at San Francisco 
than in London. The price of meat 
Was even more unequal than that of 
bread in town and country generally, 
because there were few roads by which 
cattle could be driven to market. Corn 
was, as it still is, more portable than 
fresh meat ; but the means of carrying 
even corn were so scanty and costly that 
it was often at a famine price in one 
place and cheap in another not far off. 
Wool, again, was more portable than 
corn, and might be sent to market with 
profit from districts too remote to supply 
corn or fresh meat. These circum- 
stances explain the inconsistency of 
statements in the “Dialogues” and other 
writings of that period, respecting the 


-prices of corn and meat, and the num- 


bers of the population. Cheapness and 
dearness, plenty and scarcity, of corn 
and other food, depopulation and rapidly 
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increasing numbers, really co-existed in 
the kingdom. There were places from 
which the husbandman and labourer 
had disappeared, and the beasts of the 
field grazed where their cottages had 
stood; and there were places where 
men were multiplying to the dismay of 
statesmen. There were places where 
corn was above the labourer’s reach, and 
places where it had come little or not at 
all within the waves of the monetary 
revolution about all the chief centres 
of traffic. In every locality and with 
respect to every commodity, the range 


of prices was determined by the quantity 


of money circulating there on the one 
hand, and the quantity of commodities, 
or their cost in labour, on the other ; 
* and these proportions varied in different 
places, in different years, and with 
respect to different commodities. In 
the very year after Stafford’s tract was 
published, “all the commodities of 
“ Greece, Syria, Egypt, and India were 
“ obtained by England much cheaper 
“than formerly,”! by a direct trade 
with Turkey, which saved the charges of 
the Venetian carrier. Nor was the rise 
of corn or meal general throughout the 
country, for the cost of carriage cut off 
the remoter places altogether from the 
markets in which the new gold and 
silver abounded. Most writers, from 
Adam Smith downwards, have taken 
the price of corn in or near the prin- 
cipal markets of the most opulent and 
commercial countries as the measure of 
the effect of the mines in the sixteenth 
century, and have treated the fall in 
the value of money as general and uni- 
form over Europe.* One recent inquirer, 


1 Macpherson’s “Annals of Commerce,” 
A.D. 1582. 

2 Mr. Jacob, for example, came to the con- 
clusion that “in England and the other 
kingdoms of Europe, within the first century 
after the discovery of America, the quantity 
of the precious metals had increased nearly 
fivefold, and the prices of commodities had 
advanced nearly in the same proportion.” 
Most subsequent writers have followed in 
Mr. Jacob’s steps. It generally happens that, 
when a man gains the position of an authority 
on a question, all that he says is accepted in a 
lump, and his errors and oversights take rank 
with his best-established conclusions. 


Omer. 


however, has pertinently asked whether 
prices were really trebled or quadrupled 
(some economists have said more than 
decupled), even in all the chief cities of 
Europe? “And what was the extent 
“in Muscovy and Poland, or in the 
“ Highlands of Scotland and the West 
* of Ireland ?”? 

The inquiry is important apart from 
the bare question of depreciation to 
which it refers, for the answer goes far 
to give a measure of the progress and 
civilization of the different districts of 
Europe. Two centuries and a quarter 
after the mine of Potosi had begun to 
affect the value of money, Arthur Young 
compiled a table of the comparative 
prices of provisions at different distances 
north of London. Within fifty miles 
of the capital he found the price of a 
pound of meat in several places four- 
pence—at greater distances, in several, 
only twopence. “ The variations in tlie 
“ prices of butcher’s meat,” he observed, 
“are so regular, the fall so unbroken, 
“ that one cannot but attribute it to the 
“ distance, nor can any other satisfactory 
* account be given of it.” It was not, 
however, the mere difference of distance 
from London, which made prices so 
unequal ; for in the southern counties 
Arthur Young himself found them more 
uniform. Distance both north and south 
operated on prices through the cost of 
carriage ; and, when the distance was 
short, the result was the same as if 
it were great where access to goo 
markets was hindered by the badness of 
the roads. There were both north and 
south of London lower prices than any 
tabled by Arthur Young. About the 
time of his tours, the price of mutton 
at Horsham, in Sussex, was only five 
farthings a pound,’ or, allowing for the 


1 Letter in the Times, by W. M. J., Sep- 
tember 3, 1863. 

2 See Porter's “Progress of the Nation.” 
Ed. 1851, p. 296. “The only means,” says 
Mr. Porter, “of reaching the metropolis from 
Horsham was either by going on foot, or by 
riding on horseback. The roads were not at 
any time in such a state as to admit of sheep 
or cattle being driven to the London market, 
and for this reason the farmers were prevented 
from sending thither the produce of their 
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difference in the standards, little higher 
than what seems to have been a common 
price in England before the conquest of 
Peru.! In Scotland, again, down to the 
Union, there were, as Adam Smith re- 
lates, places where meat, if sold at all, 
was cheaper than bread made of oat- 
meal ; and he speaks of a village in his 
own time, in which money was so scarce 
that nails were carried to the alehouse. 
At a later period, indeed, in many parts 
of the Highlands, men were their own 
butchers and brewers, and no money 
passed from the right hand to the left. 
In Ireland, in like manner, until the 
famine of 1846, there were districts in 
which not a coin from the American 
mines was in circulation ; the labourer 
was hired with land or potatoes, and 
paid his rent in turn, and bought his 
clothes, with labour. Neither in the 
British Isles, nor in any continental 
country, was the money from the mines 
of the West spread over all localities 
and commodities alike. Much that was 
grown and manufactured in every State 
was both produced and consumed at 
home, gave money no occupation, and 
absorbed nothing of its power. Had 
every Englishman in the reign of Eliza- 
beth bought and sold as he does now, 
the money which the Queen coined 
could not have raised prices through 
the kingdom as it actually did in the 
chief towns.? Nor did the new streams 
of silver penetrate into the remoter and 
more backward districts of the Continent. 


land, the immediate neighbourhood being, in 
fact, their only market.” 

1 In 1527 the pound weight of silver was 
coined into £2; and about that time the 
price of mutton seems to have been generally 
three-farthings a pound. At the period re- 
ferred to above, the pound weight of silver 
was coined into £3. 

2 The English farmer, for example, in the 
16th and 17th centuries was a man of many 
occupations, and a good economiser of the 
national currency. He was his own rope- 
maker, brewer, baker, and butcher; his flax 
was spun, his wool woven, and his clothes cut 
and sewn in his own house. ‘‘ There were at 
that time,” says Mr. Smiles, “no shops in 
the villages or smaller towns (‘Lives of the 
Engineers’), so that there could be very little 
buying or selling, or passing of money through 
the country. 

No. 58.—von. x. 
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The trade of the Low Countries, then 
the distributors of the precious metals, 
with Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
and Poland, was almost entirely a barter 
of Oriental luxuries and Western manu- 
factures for the raw produce of those 
countries. The price of the bulky 
merchandise of the north and east of 
Europe in Western markets was princi- 
pally freight,which the Western merchant 
got ; what balance there was for the re- 
mote producer was usually paid in kind. 
In Guicciardini’s tables of the exports 
of the Netherlands to the countries 
named above, the precious metals are 
not named, and Raleigh, in the 17th 
century, lamented the small English 
trade with Russia, because “it was a 
“cheap country, and the trade very 
“ gainful.” Less than a hundred years 
ago, an English traveller found the price 
of a pound of meat at Novgorod three- 
halfpence ; but it was much cheaper, or 
without a price, in the forest and the 
steppe, and is so in some such places 
still Adam Smith, it is true, has as- 
serted that, although Poland was in his 
time “as beggarly a country as befure 
“the discovery of America, yet the 
“ money price of corn had risen, and 
“ the value of money there as in other 
“ parts of Europe.” But this opinion 
must have been founded on the price of 
a small part of the produce of Poland 
in foreign markets, for the chief part of 
the produce of the country was not sold 
for money at all. Down to our own 
time, the bulk of the people of Eastern 
Europe have lived for the most part on 
their own productions, or on a common 
stock ; their few exchanges have com- 
monly been performed in kind; what 
little money they have gotten from time 
to time has been hoarded and not cireu- 
lated ; and prices have not risen where 
there have been no prices at all. Nor 
did prices rise in all the secluded inland 
towns and villages of France, as they 
did in Paris, and near the ports of com- 
merce with the Netherlands, England, 
and Spain. From the prices of corn in 
Paris, a French economist concludes that 
prices generally in France were twelve 
times higher in 1590 than in 1515, 
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owing to the American mines. But the 
true history of the Paris market itself 
cannot be learned from naked figures of 
the prices of a single commodity. The 
movements of the city and surrounding 
population, the harvests in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the means of carriage 
from a distance, political and military 
events, and many other circumstances 
besides the bare fact of the increase of 
silver in Europe, must he taken into 
account. Prices are the abstract and 
brief chronicles of the times, but they 
are often too concise for clear inter- 
pretation, and many leaves are missing. 
And the Paris prices of corn are so far 
from giving the average of prices gene- 
rally throughout France, that, as we 
shall presently see, a great inequality of 
prices in different parts of the country 
continued down to the era of railways, 
and the contemporary influx of gold 
from the new mines; and the market 
of the capital exercised, until recent 
years, little or no influence .upon the 
produce of the remoter rural districts. 
Although, then, there is evidence of a 
great fall in the purchasing power of 
money in Europe in the 16th century, 
it was unequal in point of time and 
place ; it was a partial and irregular de- 
preciation, and one which cannot be 
measured with any approach to arith- 
metical precision. There were still, when 
it had reached its lowest point, millions 
of men, and the cattle on a thousand 
hills, fetching no more money than 
before ; and the change would have 
been much less than it actually was at 
the centres of commerce, had the sums 
collected there been spread over all the 
people and produce of this quarter of the 
globe. The most of the money was 
expended in a few particular places— 
those most commercial and advanced— 
in which other causes besides the fertility 
of the new mines contributed to raise 
the price of the very commodity, corn, 
which has been commonly referred to as 
an accurate measure of the force of the 
metallic cause alone. Such rise of prices 
as really took place was almost confined 
to the neighbourhood of the chief seats 
of wealth and traffic ; but there, certainly 
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within a few years from the first arrival 
of silver from Potosi, it was rapid, 
evident, and in respect of nearly all 
commodities, raw and manufactured, do- 
mestic and foreign. Is any such phe- 
nomenon discernible now in Europe, and 
in the chief towns of Europe in particular, 
after the lapse of a similar interval from 
the first discovery of mines of extra- 
ordinary fertility? The same economic 
laws still govern prices. Different 
countries, now as then, share unequally 
in the new treasure according to their 
produce, situation, and the balance of 
their trade; and its expenditure must 
have different effects in different markets 
and on different articles, according to 
the local supply of goods as well as 
money. Now, as then, it is a question 
not as to the total increase of the stock 
of gold and silver in the world at large, 
but as to the addition to, and the local 
distribution of the currency of each 
country, compared with the quantity 
forthcoming of each sort of commodity 
on which more money is spent than 
formerly. According as the supply of 
each sort of thing has increased as fast as, 
or not so fast as, or, on the contrary, 
faster than the increase of money ex- 
penditure upon it in each place, its price 
should evidently have remained station- 
ary, risen, or, on the contrary, fallen 
there. In the 16th century the things 
on which the new money was poured out 
were not only comparatively few, but 
comparatively cheap, even in the dearest 
markets—so that a small sum made a 
large addition to their price. Sixpence 
more doubled the price of a pair of shoes 
in an English town at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign ; another penny doubled 
the price of a chicken, and a shilling 
trebled that of a goose or a pig. In the 
four and forty years of her reign, Eliza- 
beth coined little more than five millions 
of money, but that was nearly five times 
as much as was current before ; and the 
things on which the additional money 
was laid out were, after all, but a scanty 
assortment. The modes of manufacture 
were little improved, and the greater 
supplies of raw produce required in the 
principal towns were carried to market 
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at increasing expense. The new money 
of this age, on the contrary, while very 
much greater in amount, has been spread 
over a far wider area, and a much larger 
stock of goods; and it found on its 
arrival a much higher level of prices in 
the principal markets than that which 
the silver from Potosi disturbed. The 
period of the new gold mines, moreover, 
is one in which several other new 
agencies have been at work, tending on 
the one hand to counteract to a great 
extent the effect of the circulation of more 
money in the markets previously dearest, 
and tending on the other (by contrast 
to what happened at the earlier epoch), 
to raise most considerably the price of 
the produce of some of the more remote 
and recently backward countries and 
districts. ‘The bare question of the rise 
of prices is in itself, and so far as merely 
relates to the change in the value of 
money, of comparatively little impor- 
tance. Its chief interest lies in the test 
the inquiry may elicit of the pace and 
direction of industrial and commercial 
advancement. For, in proportion to 
improvement in the processes of pro- 
duction and the means of importation, 
the monetary power of the mines is 
counteracted at the chief seats of in- 
dustry and commerce by the contem- 
porary increase of commodities—while, 
again, in proportion to the improvement 
of the methods of locomotion and the 
extension of trade, prices are brought 
nearer to equality over the world, and 
the more distant and undeveloped re- 
gions gain access at diminished expense 
to the markets where prices have been 
hitherto highest. Hence, by a seeming 
contradiction, it is a sign of great pro- 
gress in commerce and the arts in the 
places farthest advanced in civilization, 
if the prices of commodities are found 
slowly advancing in the face of an un- 
common abundance of money; while 
it is, on the contrary, usually a sign of 
the growing importance and economic 
elevation of the poorer and cheaper and 
hitherto backward localities, if prices 
are rising in them. By reason of their 
previous poverty and remoteness from 
good markets, and consequent cheap- 
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ness, the pecuniary value of the produce 
of the latter sort of places suddenly rises 
when they are brought into easy com- 
munication with the former; and the 
rise is a mark of improvement in their 
commercial position and command over 
distant markets and foreign commodities. 
The sort of produce in which unde- 
veloped regions are naturally richest— 
the produce of nature—is the sort for 
which the population, capital, and skill 
of the wealthiest and most industrious 
communities have created the most 
urgent demand ; and it is the sort which, 
in many cases, derives the greatest ad- 
ditional value from cheap and rapid 
modes of conveyance. The cheapest 
land-carriage, less than ninety years 
ago, of two hundred tons of goods from 
Edinburgh to London, would, we are 
told by Adam Smith, have required 
100 men, 50 wagons, and 400 horses, 
for three weeks. A single engine, twenty 
trucks, and three men, would do it now 
in a day. All the ships of England, 
again, would not have sufficed, in Adam 
Smith’s time, he tells us, to carry grain, 
to the value of 5,000,0002. from Portu- 
gal to England. In 1862, we imported 
grain to the value of nearly 38,000,0902. 
—umost of it from a much greater dis- 
tance. And the extension in the last 
fifteen years (the very period of the 
new gold) of the best means of land 
and waier carriage to many distant and 
formerly neglected and valueless dis- 
tricts, has brought about, both in inter- 
national trade, to a great extent, and in 
the home trade of many countries, the 
sort of change which Adam Smith per- 
ceived in the last century, to some 
extent, in the home trade of the United 
Kingdom—a change, however, which, 
even in the United Kingdom, has only 
very lately become anything like general 
and complete. “Good roads, canals, 
and navigable rivers,” said the philo- 
sopher, “by diminishing the expense 
“ of carriage, put the more remote parts 
“of the country more nearly on a level 
“ with the neighbourhood of the towns.” 
Railways and steam navigation have 
done more to equalize the conditions 
of sale through the world, since the 
x2 
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new mines were discovered, than all 
preceding improvements in the means 
of communication since the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the ruin of its 
roads. 

Immediately after the Californian dis- 
coveries, a Russian economist predicted 
that, if a fall in the value of gold should 
ensue, England must be the first country 
to feel it ;! and an English economist 
more recently argued that a greater rise 
of prices had, in fact, taken place in 
England than anywhere else, save in 
the gold countries themselves and the 
States of America.* Looking back, 
however, at the situation of England 
since the opening of the new mines, it 
is easy to see several agencies tending 
to counteract the effect upon prices here, 
some of which tended, on the contrary, 
to turn their chief effects upon prices 
abroad. Our vast importations of food 
and materials, through recent legislation, 
aided by steam, have, thanks to the 
gold mines, been easily paid for, but 
they have made foreigners the recipients 
of the bulk of the new treasure ;* and, 


1M. De Tegoborski: “Commentaries on 
the Productive Forces of Russia.” 

2 J. E. Cairnes, Esq.: Dublin Statistical 
Journal, 1859; Fraser’s Magazine, 1859 and 
1860; and letters to the Economist and Times, 
1863. 

3 Mr, Cairnes reasons that England, in con- 
sequence of the greater amount of its trade 
with the gold countries, must receive much 
more gold than other countries, and that the 
gold it receives must act mor: powerfully 
upon prices because of the activity of credit 
in the English system of circul:tion. But 
the comparative increase of the precious 
metals in England, or any other country, 
depends, as Mr. Mill has pointed out, not on 
the comparative amount of its trade with the 
mining regions alone, but on the comparative 
balance of its whole foreign trade and expen- 
diture. The general course of international 
demand and transactions may be such that 
a country may even part with all, or more 
than all, the bullion it imports. Such, in 
fact, has been the situation of England in 
several years past. In the four years 1859— 
1862 the exports of specie exceeded the im- 
ports according to the returns, and there is 
reason to think the balance was more against 
England than appears by the official accounts. 
What bullion we got in those years went from 
us at once into foreigners’ hands; and much 
of the money we get for our manufactures 
abroad is always in reality partly the price of 


while tending to lower the price of the 
produce of our own soil, they have 
added to the price of the foreigners’ 
produce sent to our market at diminished 
expense, owing both to the reduction of 
duties, and to cheaper and faster means 
of transportation. Agricultural produce 
was, therefore, less likely to rise in Great 
Britain than in many other regions; and 
the improvement in our manufactures 


‘generally surpassed the production of 


gold until the failure of cotton from 
America. About six-sevenths of the 
exports of Great Britain are manufac- 
tured commodities, and accordingly the 
productions of this country, which first 
felt the influence of the new money, 
generally fell instead of rising in price. 
Nine-tenths of our imports, on the con- 
trary, are unmanufactured commodities, 
and the things which have really risen 
most in our markets are, consequently, 
to a large extent, foreign commodities ; 
as to which it is important to notice 
that comparative tables of past and 
present prices in England do not mea- 
sure the change in prices abroad. Even 
a low price of wheat, for example, to 
the buyer in London may be a high 
price to the grower in Poland or Spain ; 
and the French peasant may be trebling 
the price of his eggs and his butter, 
when the Londoner pays little more for 
those articles than he did before French 
railways and free trade. In fact, the 
chief monetary phenomenon of this 
epoch is the rise of prices in remote 
places, put suddenly more nearly on a 
level with the neighbourhood of the 
great centres of commerce as regards 
the market for their produce. And the 


the foreign materials of which they are made, 
and the articles of foreign production which 
the makers consume. Again, although specu- 
lative credit often raises prices for the moment 
above their natural level, representative credit, 
which merely saves the expense of coin, is 
only a substitute for it, and not an augmenta- 
tion of the currency, and the prices it fixes 
are not higher than would prevail under a 
metallic system. Moreover, a given addition 
to prices here would make less change than in 
previously cheaper countries. And there 
have been, lastly, peculiar circumstances, 
pointed out in the text, tending to cheapen 
prices in the English market. 
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tables by which Mr. Jevons has at- 
tempted to measure the change in the 
value of money fail on this very account 
to exhibit the real extent of the change 
even in the United Kingdom itself, to 
which his researches have been con- 
fined. They give comparative prices 
in England of several sorts of country 
produce for some years before and since 
the opening of the gold mines; but 
they are the prices of the capital and 
chief towns, not of the remote places 
in the kingdom. Beef, mutton, veal, 
butter, eggs, and poultry, for example, 
have risen about twenty-five per cent. 
in the London market ; but they have 
risen a hundred per cent. above their 
rates a few years ago in the inland 
parts of Ireland and Scotland on the 
new lines of railway. The common 
price of meat in the towns in the in- 
terior of Ireland before they were con- 
nected with the ports and the English 
market by railways, was from 3}d. to 
4d. a pound ; and now is it from 7d. to 
8d.1 The rise of wages, again, in the 
agricultural districts of England falls 
far short of the rise from a much lower 
level in the rural districts of Ireland, 
suddenly brought into easy and cheap 
communication with both England and 

1 The rise in the price of meat, &c. in 
Treland, as compared with the rates prior to 
the railways ‘and the discoveries of gold, 
cannot be attributed to the decrease of live- 
stock in the last few years, for there has 
remained more stock than at the former 
period. The price is higher than it was four 
years ago, no doubt partly on account of the 
diminution of supply in these last years, for 
prices always depend on the supply of com- 
modities as well as on that of money. But, 
compared with the prices of an earlier period, 
since the population of Ireland is much less, 
and its amount of stock greater now than 
then, it is clear that the rise is attributable to 
the improved means of exportation and the 
general abundance of money in the meat 
markets of the United Kingdom. It may be 
remarked here, that it is unreasonable to 
attribute (as has been done) the rise of meat 
in the United Kingdom to the mortality 
among cattle from disease (estimated at five 
per cent. per annum), for the increase in the 
quantity and quality of the stock of the 
country generally has, notwithstanding this 
loss, been enormous in the last fifteen years, 
without reference to importation from the 
Continent. 


America. The complete revolution 
which has thus taken place in the scale 
of local prices in the United Kingdom 
itself renders ail arithmetical measures 
of the change in the value of money, 
founded on the rates in a few particular 
markets, altogether fallacious. The truth 
is, that the change has been unequal in 
different years and different places, and 
in respect to different commodities. 
Measured in corn, the value of money 
in these islands is much greater now 
than it was during the Crimean War ; 
measured in cotton, the value of money 
is much less than before the war in 
America. Speaking generally, however, 
the monetary movement of the sixteenth 
century has been reversed, and the rise 
of prices has been much greater in 
Ireland and the north of Scotland than 
in England, and greater in the remote 
parts of the country than in the capital. 
This contrast illustrates the general dis- 
tinction already pointed out between the 
commercial and monetary phenomena 
of the former and the present metallic 
epochs. At the former period, the 
change in the worth of money was 
greatest in the country receiving its 
supplies directly from the mines, and 
next at or around the chief centres of 
commerce, such as Antwerp and London, 
and moreover, in what had been the 
dearest markets before, or the towns 
as compared with the country. Now, 
it will be found most conspicuous in 
many of the ruder and remoter lo- 
calities, where prices were previously 
lowest. 

Not one-tenth of the general produce 
of the mines of the world, since the new 
gold was discovered, has been finally 
allotted by the balance of trade to Great 
Britain, and some signs of the presence 
of the remainder might naturally be 
looked for in places having little or no 
direct dealings with the mining countries 
themselves, The new gold regions have, 
for example, added a much larger amount 
to the treasure of France than of 


England. From the returns of the 


French Custom-house, it would appear 
that bullion to the value of nearly 
100,000,0007. had been added, by the 
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end of 1862, to the metallic stock of 
France ; but the issues of gold coin from 
the French Mint since 1848 greatly 
exceed the declared imports of that 
metal. And we are not without evi- 
dence of perceptible effects of so vast 
an addition to the French currency upon 
the market of the country. In 1848, 
the French Government revised the 
official scale of prices, based upon a scale 
of 1827, and found that prices generally 
(inclusive of raw produce) had fallen in 
the interval. Since then, the current 
and the ancient money values of all 
commodities, imported and exported, 
have been set down year by year ; and 
it appears from their comparison, that in 
1852, a change took place. Prices, in- 
stead of falling, began to rise, and 
down to the end of 1861, ranged gene- 
rally much above the old valuation, in 
spite of an enormous increase of im- 
portation and production. But these 
statistics, like those of Mr. Jevons for 
Great Britain, afford no real measure 
of the actual changes which the pur- 
chasing power of money has undergone 
throughout France ; for, wherever rail- 
ways have intersected the country, they 
have carried up prices to the metropo- 
litan level; and the advance upon 
former rates has been much greater in 
France than in England, because of the 
previous inferiority of the former in the 
means of locomotion, and the more back- 
ward condition of the places farthest 
from the capital.t In France, as in 
England, there has been some contro- 
versy respecting the influence of the gold 
mines on prices ; but there too writers 
on both sides have overlooked the effect 
of railways upon the distribution of the 
national currency and the prices of 
country productions. The writer on the 
Precious Metals, for example, in the 
“Dictionnaire Universel du Commerce,” 
simply pronounces that provisions and 
raw materials are rapidly rising in price, 
but manufactures tending rather to fall. 
But in the article on Railways, in the 
same work, it is remarked that prices 
have risen enormously in the districts 
1 See on this subject “Les Chemins de 
Fer en 1862 et 1863,” par Eugéne Flachat. 
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they traverse, and that “ one hears every 
“ day, in some place where people lived 
“ lately almost for nothing, that the 
“ passage of a railway has made every- 
“thing dear.” The rise of prices in the 
provincial towns and rural districts 
forms the most prominent subject in 
most of the Reports of the British 
Coxsuls in France for several years past.! 
In each locality, special causes are com- 
monly assigned by persons on the spot, 
for “the dearness of living ;” but how 
is it that the same phenomenon presents 
itself in so many different localities—in 
the capital, the provincial town, and the 
agricultural district? How is it, if rail- 
ways have raised wages, prices, and rents, 
that the rise has taken place at both 
ends of and along their lines? How is 
it, if labour and produce are rising in 
the country, because they are carried off 
to the town, that they are rising also in 
the town? And how could the prices 


1 Thus the Consul at Nantes, in his Report 
for 1862, observes: “The market prices of 
goods have been greatly increased by the 
railway communication between Nantes and 
Paris, while house-rent has risen to a price 
almost equal to Paris.” The Consul at Bor- 
deaux, in his Report for 1859, says: “‘ For a 
while the hope was entertained that the es- 
tablishment of railways would realize the 
problem of cheap living; but this has proved 
a fallacy, for the facility of transport and 
increased demands of the capital have created 
a drain in that direction. House-rent has 
within the last few years doubled, if not 
trebled.” In his Report for 1862, the same 
Consul says: “ With the exception of bread, 
the price of every commodity remains exces- 
sively high; and, though wages have risen in 
proportion, there does not appear to be any 
marked improvement in the state of the 
lower classes. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the progress of civilization has gradually 
created among them a tendency towards more 
expensive habits, and that what formerly 
were esteemed luxuries have now become 
indispensable wants.” There are similar re- 
ports from the consuls at Havre and Mar- 
seilles. Nor is it only in the provincial 
towns that this monetary revolution has 
taken place. The cultivators of the soil, 
although they sell their produce at much 
elevated rates, complain bitterly of the in- 
creased cost of rural labour. The rise of 
house-rent in the towns is, no doubt, due in 
part to the concentration of the population; 
but this would not, if there were not more 
money in general circulation, raise wages and 
commodities both in town and country. 
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of things, for the most part increased 
greatly in quantity, have risen prodi- 
giously throughout France, if there were 
no more money than formerly circulating 
through it? Many persons seem to 
imagine they have accounted for a rise 
of prices, without reference to the influx 
of money from the mines, when they 
have pointed out how the additional 
money has been actually laid out, and 
through whose hands it has most recently 
passed. Unless they see the miner him- 
self, they will not believe that he is the 
prime agent in the matter, although it 
is commonly only being brought by 
other hands than his own, that his 
gold can raise prices at a distance. An 
interesting German writer has reproduced 
one of the popular theories of Eliza- 
beth’s reign—that luxury, ostentation, 
and expensive habits among all classes 
are the causes of the modern dearness 
of living, and not the abundance of 
money. There cannot, however, be 
more money spent, if people have no 
more to spend than before. A mere 
change in the ideas and desires of society 
would add nothing to the number of 
pieces of money, and could not affect 
the sum-total of prices. If more money 
were spent upon houses, furniture, and 
show, less would remain, if pecuniary 
means were not increased, to be spent 
upon labour and food, and the substan- 
tial necessities of life ; and, if the former 
became dearer, the latter would at the 
same time become cheaper. But, when 
people have really more money than 
formerly to spend, they naturally spend 
more than they formerly did, and their 
unaccustomed expenditure is considered 
excessive and extravagant. And, when 
an increase in the pecuniary incomes of 
large classes arises from, or accompanies, 
greater commercial activity and general 
progress, there commonly is a general 
taste for a better or more costly style of 
living than there was at a lower stage 
of society. There is always, it is true, 
much folly and vanity in human ex- 

1 See the chapter headed “Der Geld-preis 
und die Sitte,” in Riehl’s “ Culturstudien.” A 


lucid abstract of the chapter is given in the 
Cornhill Magazine of May last. 
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penditure ; and masses of men do not 
become philosophers of a sudden because 
they are making more money, and their 
state is improving upon the whole. But 
their state is improving on the whole 
when their trade is increasing, and the 
value of their produce rising to a level 
with that of the most forward com- 
munities, and when the lowest classes 
are breaking the chains of barbarous 
custom, and furnishing life with better 
accommodation than servile and ignorant 
boors could appreciate. It is better to 
see German peasants building chimneys 
and embellishing their houses than bury- 
ing their money; even if we find them 
copying their superiors in non-essentials 
and in finery, as well as in the plain 
requisites of civilization. The greater 
expense of ordinary life in North than 
South Germany has been cited as posi- 
tive proof that the growing dearness of 
living on the Continent comes not from 
the plenty of money, but from the 
costlier habits of the people ; and there 
may be much that is wasteful and silly 
in modern German fashion, as well as 
much that is uncleanly and unwhole- 
some in what is called ancient German 
simplicity. But the chief reason why 
South Germany is comparatively cheap 
is that there is really less money in cir- 
culation: partly because it has more 
recently been opened up by railways, 
and still remains farther from the best 
markets of Europe ; and partly because 
a greater proportion of the money ac- 
tually gotten is hoarded,'—which is a 
sign of comparative backwardness, and 
illustrates the connexion between pro- 
gress and ascending prices noticed 
already. Wherever backwardness is 
changing into progress, and stagnation 

1 The following passage is taken from the 
Revue Germanique for October, 1863, in which 
it forms part of a translation from an article 
which appeared in 1857 ina German Quarterly. 
“La population des campagnes a été dans les 
huit derniéres années comme une ¢ponge qui 
s'est gorgée d'argent. Des statisticiens ont 
calculé que dans un seul canton ad blé de 
l’Allemagne du sud, lequel ne compte que 
quelque milles carrés, on a thésaurisé dans le 
cours des dix derniéres années au moins un 
million de florins d’argent comptant, qui n’est 
pas rentré dans le commerce.” 
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into commercial activity, it will be found 
that cheapness is changing into dearness, 
and that something like English prices 
follow hard upon something like English 
prosperity. Thus the British consul at 
Bilbao reported lately: “The increased 
“trade and prosperous condition of the 
“ country have drawn numbers of fami- 
“lies to Bilbao. As a result of this the 
“ cost of living has risen enormously, and 
** Bilbao, long one of the cheapest towns 
“in Europe, has become a comparatively 
“dear place.”! To Spain, which in the 
sixteenth century robbed the treasures 
of the New World directly from their 
source, gold now comes by honest trade, 
and the miner is hidden behind the mer- 
chant. Unaccustomed streams of money 
are flowing, not only into the towns of 
Northern Spain, but through all the 
more fertile districts of the Peninsula 
near the new lines of railway. And 
the sums by which prices have been 
raised in Portugal and Spain could 
evidently not have been drawn from 
England and France without a corre- 
sponding fall of prices in those countries, 
had their coffers not been replenished 
from anewsource. It is, too, in regions 
like the great corn-district of Medina 
del Campo, poor lately in money, but 
tich in the wealth of nature, that prices 
must rise fastest when they are brought 
into easy communication with the 
markets where money abounds, since 
the money is both attracted by their 
cheapness, and produces the more sen- 
sible change on account of it. It is in 
such places also that the unwonted 
abundance of such treasure, and the 
rise in the pecuniary value of the labour 
and produce of the people, are to be 
regarded with most satisfaction as signs 
of an extraordinary rise in the inter- 
national and economical scale, and of 


? The Consul gives the following com- 
parative table of prices in 1854 and 1860 :— 


1854. 1860. 

2 £28.4. £€ £ad 

Houses and [ aw 15to 3000 5S50to8000 
Beef (per 1b.). . 0 0 24 004 
i - «8 6 « 002 0 0 43 
Veal a eee eee 00 af 008 
ee ee 001 002 
Potatoes (per stone) . 020 03 74 
rgs (per dozen) a 003 007 
ine (two quarts). . . 0 07. 013 
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the obstacles being at length overcome 
which for centuries prevented them 
from contributing their natural resources 
and energies to advance the general 
prosperity and happiness of mankind. 
Thus the trade of the Swiss, shut out 
by their own mountains from the prin- 
cipal markets of Europe in the last 
century, now reaches to the farthest 
regions of gold ; the merchant and the 
traveller pour the precious metals into 
their lap ; and a country, not long ago 
scantily furnished with a base native 
currency, is now flowing with money 
from the mints of the wealthiest states. 
In the north and east of Europe we 
likewise find the range of prices indi- 
cating the course of local fortunes, and 
the share of remote places in the in- 
creased currency of the world depending 
on the improvement of their means of 
intercourse and trade with the more 
forward regions and their general pro- 
gress. In Norway, which, with a popu- 
lation about half of that of London, is, 
in respect of its commercial marine, the 
fourth among maritime powers, the 
wages of seamen rose at a bound to 
the British level on the repeal of the 
navigation laws; and no sooner did 
Australian gold appear in Europe than 
the Norwegian currency swelled to an 
unprecedented balance, and prices rose 
to a pitch unknown before. In Russia, 
a commodity which, a few years ago, was 
worth to the producer in the interior 
only a fourth of the sum it would sell 
for in the capital, may now be carried 
thither at comparatively trifling cost in 
fewer days than it might formerly have 
taken months to perform the journey ; 
and the producer gains the difference. 
Such a burst of traffic ensued upon the 
new means of locomotion that the re- 

1 British Consul’s Report for 1852-3. The 
Consul at Gottenberg, in Sweden, reports for 
1855: “The year 1855 has been most pros- 
perous. Notwithstanding that most articles 
are now admitted free of duty, provisions of 
every kind are excessively dear, many articles 
having within the last few years advanced 
to treble and in no instance to less than 
double in price. This may be attributed to 
the general prosperity and consequent in- 


creased consumption of better food among 
the working-classes.” 




















ceipts of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Railway for the carriage of goods in 1859 
are said to have equalled those of the 
best railways in England ; and in the 
summer of the previous year 300 steamers 
plied the waters of the Volga, where 
only ten could be counted in 1853, 
This rapid growth of trade was accom- 
panied, as the British Secretary of 
Legation reported, by a great improve- 
ment in the condition of the people, 
increased demand for labour, and higher 
wages, better food, and the exchange of 
the sheepskin for cloth. The exports 
of Riga, again, are of the very class which 
benefited most by the alterations in the 
English tariff, and which rose the most 
in the English market immediately after 
the influx of new gold began ; and at 
Riga the same monetary revolution has 
ensued which Bilbao and other Western 
towns have experienced. In his report 
for 1859, the British Consul says :—“ A 
“fact which seems rather to weigh 
“ against Riga is the rapid increase of 
“ late years in the cost of living in this 
“port. The necessaries of life have 
* doubled in ten years ; labour has risen 
“in proportion.”! It would, however, 
be an inference wide of the truth, that 
the whole Russian Empire exhibits 
similar indications of a rise towards the 
Western level. Great part of it is hardly 
better furnished with the paths of traffic 
than before the discovery of America ; 
the carrier in many places leaves the 
cultivator little or no surplus ; and the 
resources of ateeming soil and the industry 
of a most ingenious people are imprisoned 
and valueless. There is, in fact, still 
great inequality of prices, as of oppor- 
tunities of progress, in different parts of 
Europe ; but there is evidence, never- 
theless, of the presence of a new money 
power in parts of every European coun- 
try since the new gold first glittered in 
the market, and the Englishman has 
had, in his own quarter of the globe, 
many successful competitors for a share 
in the treasure, some of whom have 
been realizing prices much more above 


. A part of this rise is attributable to the 
depreciation of the paper rouble, but this was 
not considerable at the period referred to. 
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the ancient level than those which have 
ruled‘in the wealthiest towns of this 
island. Different countries, different 
localities—by reason not only of the 
inequality of comparative progress, but 
also of the vicissitudes of the season 
and political affairs—have participated 
unequally from time to time in the 
general enlargement of the circulating 
medium of Europe. One prevailing 
tendency is, however, discernible in the 
commercial movement of this age—to 
reverse the monetary order of the 16th 
century, and to raise most, in rela- 
tion to money, the produce of places 
where money was scarcest before. Is it 
so in Europe only? On the contrary, 
the most remarkable contrast between 
the former and the present epoch in the 
history of the precious metals lies in 
the share allotted to eastern countries, 
and the rise of Eastern industry and 
productions in international value, as 
measured by the universal standard of 
money. From 1500 to 1595, the Por- 
tuguese monopolised the maritime trade 
with the East Indies ; and the cargoes 
of Asiatic merchandise which arrived 
in Europe, few and small in the first 
half of the century, declined in the 
latter half ; nor does Mr. Jacob estimate 
at more than fourteen millions the entire 
amount of treasure which moved to Asia 
from the West in the first 108 years 
after America was discovered. In the 
last fourteen years, India alone has 
netted a balance of about a hundred 
and fifty millions. For upwards of two 
years the scale has been loaded in favour 
of India with money lost to the Ameri- 
can States by the war—a fact which 
illustrates the connexion with the for- 
tunes of nations of the movement of 
the precious metals. This influx into 
India began, however, with the increase 
of their quantity in the world,! following 
the general law of the period of the 
attraction of money to cheap and fertile 
places with which communication has 


1 The bullion imports of India in 1852-3 
exceeded five millions sterling ; in 1855-6 they 
rose nearly to eleven millions and a half; in 
the year 1856-7, the year before the mutiny, 
they reached 14,413,690/. 
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been improved, and in favour of which 
international trade must be redeemed. 
The money has flowed into India, it 
is true, not only in the immediate 
purchase of its commodities, but also 
in loans, public works, and invest- 
ments of English capital—a fact, how- 
ever, springing from the same general 
cause, and tending in the same direc- 
tion. It is a fact of the same order 
with the gradual rise of the country to 
an economic level with the earlier ele- 
vated towns, which struck the sagacious 
mind of Adam Smith. “Everywhere,” 
he said, “the greatest improvements of 
“the country have been owing: to the 
“ overflowing of the stock originally ac- 
“cumulated in the towns.” The ruder 
and remoter regions are at length, if 
commerce be allowed its natural course, 
brought into neighbourhood and fellow- 
ship with the regions more advanced, 
and endowed with the same advantages, 
especially with that advantage to which 
the latter mainly owed their earlier pro- 
gress, the advantage of a good commer- 
cial situation—which steam navigation, 
railways, and roads, are giving to many 
districts in India, rich in the food of 
mankind and the materials of industry, 
but until lately unable to dispose of 
their wealth, unless upon beggarly terms. 
There are some who view the accession 
of metallic treasure to such countries as 
a burden and loss to them—who main- 
tain that the money exported to India, 
for example, abstracts a proportionate 
sum of commodities from the consump- 
tion of the natives, and then disappears 
in useless hoards or frivolous ornaments, 
adding little or nothing to its industrial 
spirit and power, or to the pecuniary 
value and command over foreign markets 
of its produce. As to the actual use of 
the new treasure in India, the truth is, 
that there, as in Egypt, and every Con- 
tinental country in Europe, it has been 
both hoarded and circulated. Even in 
England there is always a considerable 
quantity of money lying temporarily 
idle in the purses of people too poor to 
keep bankers ; and we shall see reason 
to believe that the amount of hoarding 
in India is by no means so great as some 
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English writers assume. Almost all the 
gold, however, or rather more than a 
third of the whole treasure lately im- 
ported into India, has certainly been 
either hoarded or made into ornaments. 
By reason of gold not being legal tender 
in India, the gold mines have added only 
indirectly to its currency—adding not 
gold but silver money. In the West, 
the new gold has taken the place of 
silver ; the greater part of the silver set 
free has been finally carried to India, 
where it has a purchasing power which 
gold—a far more portable, convenient, 
and economical medium—has unfortu- 
nately been denied. Even the hoards 
and ornaments in India, however, are 
not to be regarded merely as waste. 
They are not only as legitimate pleasures 
and uses of wealth as many of the modes 
of expenditure common in the West, but 
they are also the private banks and in- 
surance offices of the Indian natives.' 


1 «The cultivator, if his plough-bullock 
dies, sells the bracelet which he had made up 
from his previous year’s savings to replace it. 
The shopkeeper acts in a similar way if he 
sees a sudden opportunity for an advantageous 
speculation. The mahajuns, or the large 
traders, pressed to meet their commercial 
engagements, have at once recourse to their 
precious stones, and either sell or pledge them 
to raise the money required.”—TZhe Drain 
of Silver to the East, by W. U. Lees, Esq. 
P. 8. 

It may not be considered out of place here 
to notice a misconception which seems to 
exist with respect to the effect on prices of 
the large portion of the annual supplies of 
silver and gold made in all countries, not into 
money, but into articles of use or ornament. 
Some writers treat this portion as having no 
effect at all on prices; others make calculations 
in which the whole additional stock of the 
precious metals from the new mines is counted 
as money. But, when the precious metals are 
converted into articles other than money, and 
sold and circulated as commodities, they tend 
not to raise, but to lower, the general level of 
prices, by absorbing a portion of the currency 
in their own circulation ; for money cannot 
be in two places or doing two things at the 
same time, and the quantity engaged in buy- 
ing plate, watches, ornaments, &c., is with- 
drawn from the market of other commodities. 
Hence the whole addition to the stock of the 
precious metals in England since the discovery 
of the new mines has not only not tended 
to raise prices, but a portion, and probably a 
very considerable portion, has really acted in 
the contrary direction, having been made into 
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The total coinage at the three Indian 
Mints, including an insignificant quan- 
tity of copper and gold, since the dis- 
covery of the gold mines, amounts to 
about a hundred millions of English 
money ; and, in considering the effects 
of so great an addition te the coinage, it 
is material to observe that prices had 
generally been falling in India for more 
than five and twenty years previously. 
During that period the balance of trea- 
sure netted by India had not been large, 
owing to the slow development of its 
export trade, and the considerable re- 
mittances of specie to England. On the 
other hand the production of commodi- 
ties increased from internal quiet, and 
the work to be done by the circulating 
medium of the country was multiplied 
not only by the increase of ordinary 
traffic, but also by the adoption under 
British rule of payments in money for 
taxes and other purposes, where pay- 
ments in kind and barter had been cus- 
tomary before. The amount of the 
currency had in consequence become 
insufficient ; the natives were often in- 
convenienced, and sometimes even ruined 
by its scarcity ; and the labour and com- 
modities of India were bought cheaper 
and cheaper by other countries. In fact, 
the price of labour and of many commo- 
dities was lower in India in 1845 than 
in England when the mine of Potosi 
was discovered three hundred years be- 
fore, and we have seen how the previous 
cheapness of the English market contri- 
buted to the monetary revolution which 
followed the first considerable influx of 
silver from the New World. 

But it would be an error to look 


articles which added to the stock of com- 
modities to be circulated. The consumption 
of gold and silver in the useful and ornamental 
arts in England, for watches, plate, jewellery, 
and decoration, must be very great. In Adam 
Smith’s time the value consumed in the town 
of Birmingham in plating and gilding alone 
was estimated at more than 50,000/. (“ Wealth 
of Nations,” Book i. ch. ii.); and last year it 


was stated, in the Campden House case, that. 


“a single artist had received from the pro- 


prietor of a single house no less a sum than 
1,000/., not for the work of gilding generally, 
but for the actual geld to be used in the 
process.” —Times, Sept. 5, 1863. 


for a rise of price in all commodities 
and localities alike in India, on the 
augmentation of its currency. The 
apparent effect of an expanded cur- 
rency is sure in any country to be 
magnified in the case of some commo- 
dities, and diminished in the case of 
others, by extrinsic causes. The addi- 
tional money is, in the first place, not 
laid out on all things or in all places 
equally—on some there may be no ad- 
ditional expenditure at all ; and it raises 
more, or less, or not at all, the prices 
of the things on which it is expended, 
according to the supply forthcoming 
in each case to meet the increased 
pecuniary demand. Thus, for example, 
the paper price of different commodities 
at New York had risen above their level 
a year before in different degrees from 
10 to 220 per cent.! In India prices 
have varied much in different places, 
and in different seasons, partly through 
the unequal distribution of the new 
money through the different localities, 
and partly on account of local inequalities 
in the supply not of money but of com- 
modities. The defect of means of internal 
communication, more than any other 
circumstance, has contributed to cause 
great local inequalities in Indian prices 
in the last ten years.2 It throws some 

1 See a table of prices of fifty-five commo- 
dities in the New York Market. Zconomist, 
March 28, 1863. 

* The effect of the increase of money in 
India cannot be measured by the rates at 
which Indian products sell in the English 
market. Prices are very unequal in different 
parts of the East, and our imports may come 
from the cheapest places. Moreover, prices 
may be actually rising at the place of ex- 
portation, while falling at the place of im- 
"aevemggea and the very cause of a fall at the 
atter may produce a rise at the former. 
Thus, the price of rice has been low of late 
years in the English market, because of large 
importations from the cheap Burmese pro- 
vinces, where, however, the price has risen in 
consequence. For the same reason, together 
with the abundance of the crops on the spot, 
the price of rice has latterly been low in some 
districts of Bengal in which prices generally 
have been high. Thus, at Dacca, the price of 
rice was not higher in 1862 than in 1854; it 
was, however, 30 per cent. higher at Berham- 
pore, and 100 per cent. higher at Cuttcuk. 
The exports of India—coffee, cotton, grains, 
hemp, hides, indigo, jute, oils, opium, salt- 
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light upon the English prices in the 
16th century to read that, in the North- 
West Provinces during the famine which 
followed the Mutiny, “while in one 
“ bazaar prices of 4 Rupees per maund 
“might be ruling, in another not far 
“off the price would be R. 1.8; yet no 
“ flow could take place from the full to 
“the exhausted market, because roads 
“were not in existence.”! Before the 
Mutiny the prosperity of these provinces 
had steadily increased, and labour bore 
a price in them from 1854 to 1857 that 
it had never borne before. Then came 
destruction and famine ; and, while the 
price of labour fell, that of food increased 
—just as, in the winter of 1586, food 
bore an enormous price at Antwerp and 
Brussels, not because the new mines 
were prolific—for the plenty of money 
petre, seeds, shawls, silk, sugar, tea, wood, 
wool—have almost all risen greatly even in 
foreign markets. Nevertheless the prices in 
Mr. Jevons’s tables of ‘‘tea, sugar, rice, foreign 
spirits, spices, seeds,” have been referred to by 
an able writer as confirming his conclusion 
that prices have risen less abroad, and espe- 
cially in India, and Eastern and tropical 


countries generally, than in England. But 
English prices are not foreign prices. Of the 


commodities just named, rice has greatly risen 
in most parts of India; tea has risen con- 
siderably even in the English market, but 
much more in India ; and sugar has risen in 
India (more than 100 per cent. in some places), 
but it has fallen in Europe for several years, 
owing to the enormous increase of the produce 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, and of beetroot 
sugar on the Continent. Foreign spirits (ex- 
cept brandy, which has much risen) have 
fallen in England in common with British 
spirits, by reason partly of the immense pro- 
duction of rum in the West Indies, and partly 
of diminished consumption in England and 
Ireland. Spices have been falling in the 
British market ever since the cessation of the 
Dutch monopoly, owing partly to the immense 
increase in the sources and amount of supply, 
partly to the extent of adulteration, and 
partly to the alteration in our tastes and 
customs of cookery, through which the de- 
mand has not increased with the supply. Oi7 
seeds have risen enormously in India. Opium 
(to which the writer quoted has not referred) 
is the only Indian export of importance which 
has fallen in India itself; the causes of the 
fall being, first, a great increase of produc- 
tion since the Government raised the price 
to the cultivator, in order to drive rivals from 
the Chinese market, and, secondly, the late 
monetary crisis at Calcutta. 
1 Colonel Baird Smith’s ‘‘ Report.” 
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had disappeared — but because the 
Spaniards had stopped cultivation. In 
the adjoining provinces of Holland, on 
the contrary, prices at the same period 
were high, though every commodity 
abounded in the market, because Ameri- 
can silver abounded there too ; so like- 
wise in India, while famine prices reigned 
in the North West, there were other 
provinces in which things were at once 
abundant and dear, because the harvest 
of money as well as of food had been 
rich ; and the same may be said of 
the North West itself for two years 
past. During the famine years in 
the North West, the enormous rise 
in prices generally in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal was not attri- 
butable exclusively to the operations 
of the Indian Mints ; but in 1862 and 
1863 plenty reigned all around, and yet 
prices ranged far above their level in 
1854, with striking inequalities in the 
rise in different districts in different 
commodities, varying from above 300 
per cent. to less than 20. Sugar, for 
example, was only 25 per cent. higher 
at Dacca in 1863, but at Patna and 
Dinapore it was 130 per cent. higher 
than in 1854. Rice is almost the only 
native product in any part of the lower 
provinces of Bengal which did not sell 
much higher in 1863 than before the 
drain of silver to the East, which the 
gold mines made possible; and the rare 
exception is accounted for not only by 
splendid crops upon the spot, but by the 
diversion of a part of the demand to the 
Burmese rice-grounds. Corn, in like 
manner, is as cheap in the London mar- 
ket now as it was a hundred years ago, 
because the supply of last year has out- 
grown the money demand. But rice 
sold in 1863 for double its ancient price 
in many parts of Madras, although culti- 
vation had extended, and the two last 
harvests had been good, while the im- 
portations of food had increased, and its 
importation diminished. In the interior 
of Bombay such unprecedented prices 
have been latterly witnessed that the 
natives (who seem to be equally blamed 
whether they save gr spend) have been 


1 Motley’s “‘ United Netherlands.” 
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accused in an official Report of “ playing 
“ with their money like the Californian 
“ gold-finders in the first days of the 
“ diggings.” In this novel profusion of 
expenditure, in the new comforts and 
luxuries with which the natives of India 
are filling their houses, in the new and 
more numerous exchanges which money 
performs in the interior of the country, 
and the larger sums necessary to perform 
them at rates enormously higher than 
formerly, we have the real account of 
much of the money supposed to have 
been hoarded because it has not found 
its way back to the bankers in the chief 
towns. The peasantry of the poorest 
districts in Ireland, in the late famine of 
1847, were in like manner supposed to 
be hoarding the silver introduced by the 
Board of Works, because it did not 
return to the banks: the true explana- 
tion being that barter had ceased, and 
the coins which had disappeared were 
busy performing common exchanges, 
which had never been performed by 
money before. It is no slight advan- 
tage to ‘the Indian natives to have their 
industry excited, and their traffic faci- 
litated by the unwonted abundance of 
the currency, and it liberates the ryot 
from the cruel exactions of the money- 
lender. It raises the value of Indian 
commodities in the markets of the world, 
and the Hindoo is no longer forced to 
sell cheap and buy dear, in international 
trade.! It is in the rate of wages, 


1 The disadvantage to which a country is 
exposed in international trade from a lower 
range of prices than obtains in the countries 
with which it trades is well explained in the 
following answer of the Doctor to the Knight 
in the old ** Dialogues” by Stafford, referred 
to in the early part of this article :— 

** Knight. —Yea, but, sir, if the increase 
of treasure be partly the occasion of this con- 
tinued dearth, then by likelihood in other our 
neighbours’ nations, unto whom yearly is 
consigned great store of gold and silver, the 
prices of victuals and other wares in like sort 
be raised, according to the increase of their 
treasure. 

** Doctor.—It is even so; and therefore, as 


I account it a matter hard to revoke all our- 


English wares unto their old prices, so do I 
not take it to be either profitable or convenient 
to the realm, except one should wish that 
our conrmolities should be uttered cheap to 


perhaps, that the most remarkable proof 
is afforded of the elevated rank of the 
Indian people in the scale of nations ; 
for the comparative powers of produc- 
tion and purchase of different nations 
are measured by the average pecuniary 
earnings of labour in each. The rise of 
money-wages in England is seldom com- 
puted at so much as 20 per cent. ; but 
the localities are now few in India where 
the labourer cannot earn more than twice 
the sum he could have done twelve 
years ago, and there are many in which 
he can earn more than three times as 
much. The railways, and new public 
works, and the emigration of Coolies to 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and the West Indies 
have, along with the European pur- 
chases of cotton, contributed largely to 
this result ; but a fact is not explained 
away by showing how it has come to 
pass. The better market for the in- 
dustry of the Hindoo, the expenditure 
of unprecedented sums upon it, and its 
extraordinary rise in price, are the very 
things spoken of. All the silver sent 
to the East could not add a rupee to the 
price of its produce and industry unless 
it were expended ; the railways, public 
works, and the payments for cotton, are 
among the channels of expenditure ; but 
the true sources of the money, though 
it be nearly all silver, are the new gold 
mines, for the silver could not have been 
spared from the West, had its place not 
been supplied by new gold. 

There is, then, upon the whole, in- 
controvertible evidence of a great change 
in the value of the precious metals 
in the world, far more extensive than 
occurred in the 16th century, and 
upon a different ground-plan ; but, like 
that earlier monetary revolution, it has 
been neither universal, nor equal where 
it has occurred. It has not been uni- 
versal, for the Egyptian is almost th« 
only African enriched ; China has netted 
nothing on the balance of its trade for 
many years, and the cattle wandering 
in the pampas of La Plata soon leave 
the golden circle. Nor has it been 


strangers, and on the other side be dear unto 
us, which could not be without great im- 
poverishment of the commonwealth.” 
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equal, for the change has been greater 
in cheap markets than indear. But the 
immense rise of prices in many of the 
former has been balanced by no cor- 
responding fall in any of the latter 
markets, and a great diminution in the 
value of money on the whole is there- 
fore clear, though to attempt to measure 
it with precision is vain, and to talk of 
it in terms of arithmetic is an abuse of 
figures. The only reasonable conclu- 
sion on the subject is, that money has 
for the present lost much of its pur- 
chasing power in the general world of 
trade—a conclusion by itself little to be 
desired. To load the exchanges of men 
—to alter the terms of agreement, and 
disappoint just expectations—to make 
landlords unwilling to grant leases, and 
all classes doubtful about contracts for 
time and thrifty investments—were a 
calamitous result of the enterprise and 
toils of the miners. And some evil of 
this kind has undoubtedly been done. 
The first consequence, too, of the dis- 
covery of the new mines was a diminu- 
tion in the production of commodities, 
In 1851, half the male population of 
Victoria deserted their occupations for 
the diggings. In 1850, when the popu- 
lation of the colony was only 76,000, 
more than 52,000 acres were under cul- 
tivation. In 1854, when the population 
amounted to nearly 237,000, only 
34,657 acres were cultivated. In 1860, 
this very colony imported from the rest 
of the world consumable commodities to 
the value of more than fifteen millions, 
and gave commodities in exchange to 
the value of only four millions and a 
quarter. British Columbia to this day 
has produced little but gold, and has 
levied a continual tribute upon the 
food, clothing, and implements of the 
rest of the world. Nevertheless, the 
good and the gain which have accom- 
panied the evil and the loss are infinitely 
greater. The new gold has not only 
founded commercial nations of great 
promise round its sources, and enabled 
our own nation to work out (not only 
without a paralysing monetary drain, 
but with triumphant success), the pro- 
blem of free trade, and to purchase in 
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most critical times the material of our 
manufactures ; but it has assisted many 
backward communities to rise rapidly in 
the scale of civilization, and “wandered 
heaven-directed to the poor.” The rapid 
rise in the pecuniary value of the labour 
and produce of several such communi- 
ties, of which evidence has been given, 
is not merely a sign and effect of their 
growing prosperity and elevated com- 
mercial position ; it has also helped to 
conduce to their progress. The new 
money has obtained the immediate exe- 
cution of great works such as a long line 
of ancient Egyptian tyrants could not 
have compelled ;! it has been a stimulus 
to the cultivator’s industry and to the 
merchant’s activity; and it has sub- 
stituted to a considerable extent a civi- 
lized medium of exchange for the bar- 
barous and obstructive contrivance of 
barter. 

So much the increase of the precious 
metals may be said to have accomplished. 
What more in their future increase they 


1 “ An extraordinary revolution is rapidly 
— in this country (Egypt). Europe 

as finally understood the immense future of 
Egypt, and is eager to develop her yet bud- 
ding resources, Every steamer is pouring a 
new population and a golden stream on our 
shores; energy and capital are taking pos- 
session of the land, and urging it forward in 
the path of civilization and wealth. Not only 
are the cities of Alexandria and Cairo re- 
ceiving so great an influx of inhabitants that, 
although whole quarters are rising on every 
side, house-room is still insufficient, and rents 
are always increasing; but the inland towns 
and villages are overrun, and factories with 
high chimneys and long lines of black smoke 
cut the sky of our flat landscape through the 
length and breadth of Lower Egypt. Gradu- 
ally, but surely, the tide is creeping upwards, 
and will soon people the shores of the Thebaid. 
Englishmen, I am glad to say, are not behind 
in the race, and their numbers must always 
increase in a corresponding ratio to the amount 
of machinery employed. The effect of all this 
is telling on the natives. I lately heard that 
Halim Pacha, in conversing with his farm- 
labourers, had found the intellect of the lads 
who have grown up since the introduction of 
the new mechanical appliances was greatly in 
advance of that of the men who had reached 
manhood under the former primitive system 
of cultivation, when the ox was the all in all 
to the fellah, and when his mind had no 
stimulus and no cause for thought or inquiry.” 
—Times, March 28, 1864. 
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may accomplish it is not in the province 
of political economy to forecast. They 
may become a curse instead of a bless- 
ing; they may turn the reaping-hook 
into a sword, and become the sinews of 
war in Europe, when the sinews of war 
are exhausted in America. In Asia 
they may be buried out of the reach 
of the merchant by rebellion and 
anarchy, and prices may rise although 
money is scarce, because food is scarcer 
still. But, should both hemispheres be 
blessed with peace, their hoards as well 
as their mines may pour their contents 
into the lap of trade, and a new use 
may be found forall. The emancipation 
of the Russian serfs affords, in the pay- 
ment of wages it involves, an example 
of the useful employment which the 
progress of civilization may provide for 
an increase of silver and gold in the 
world. The history of the last fifteen 
years bids us believe that, if the sword 
can be kept in its sheath, the precious 
metals will become less precious, chiefly 
in places where they are too precious at 
present ; that prices will rise fastest 
where they are now lower than they 


LEONARD 


Mr. Leonarp Horner was born in Edin- 
burgh, on the 17th of January, 1785. 
His father, Mr. John Horner, was a 
prosperous merchant and linen manu- 
facturer in that city, and his mother, 
Joanna Baillie, of the Baillies of Doch- 
four, in Inverness-shire, was niece to the 
rector of Wootton, in Surrey, the former 
residence of the celebrated Evelyn. Mr. 
John Horner was a man of eminent 
abilities ; he was, besides, an extensive 
reader, and possessed a remarkable 
memory. As he had seen much of the 
world, his fund of anecdote, and his 
power of relating a good story, made 
his society valued among the men 
of learning and brilliant conversation, 
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should be, or could be, if commerce 
had convenient pathways; and that 
commodities will finally be multiplied as 
pieces of money on the market. Given 
the fertility of the mines and the total 
quantity of money in circulation, prices 
in the aggregate must be lower through 
the world as a whole, in proportion to 
the general industry and skill of man- 
kind, and the extent and facility of 
their trade ; but in the same proportion 
they must also be nearer equality in 
different markets ; and the rise of prices 
in cheap places to the level of the dearest 
is a sign of advancing civilization and 
prosperity. If prices were at a perfect 
equality in all places, it would prove 
that even distance as well as war had 
ceased to separate mankind. Although 
the literal attainment of a perfect mone- 
tary level is, therefore, manifestly im- 
possible, the history of prices proves 
that, while many obstacles to human 
fellowship remain, more has been done 
since the new gold mines were dis- 
covered to make the world one neigh- 
bourhood in every sense of thé word 
than was done in 300 years before. 


HORNER. 


for whom Edinburgh was at that time 
celebrated. He was still more highly 
esteemed for his sterling qualities 
as a stout Whig, when Whiggism was 
everywhere at a discount (though no- 
where so much as in his native city of 
Edinburgh), and for his great moral 
worth, his courage, integrity, and up- 
right principles. Mrs. Horner was in all 
respects worthy of her husband ; and the 
influence of her unusually noble charac- 
ter, her example of cheerful adherence 
to duty, and pious acquiescence in the 


‘will of God under every trial of life, 


assisted to form the characters of their 
children. 
At the time of the birth of the third 
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and youngest son, Leonard, Mr. Horner 
resided in George’s Square, a once fash- 
ionable and still respectable quarter 
of the city, with the Meadows, a plea- 
sant walk for nursemaids and children, 
close at hand, and views of the Braid 
and Blackford hills as far as the Pent- 
land range—a stretch of beautiful undu- 
lating country which, even to this day, 
has escaped the sacrilegious hand of 
the builder. In George’s Square, or 
its neighbourhood, Brougham, Jeffrey, 
Cockburn, and other embryo statesmen 
and judges, were born or played ; and 
here the nurses of Francis Horner and 
Henry Brougham carried their charges 
whilst they gossiped together. Leonard, 
a few years younger than his brother 
Francis, was sent at seven or eight years 
of age to a school where he did not 
escape the inhuman usage too commonly 
practised by schoolmasters in those days. 
As a punishment for having failed in a 
task, the child was made to sit with his 
back to a fire until he was sick, and 
once he was so severely beaten with the 
taws (a leathern strap, by which the 
master inflicted blows on the palm of 
the hand) that his arm was frightfully 
swollen. His fatherthreatened the school- 
master with prosecution, and, though 
he afterwards relented, he removed the 
boy at once from the school. At nine 
years old, Leonard was placed at the 
High School of Edinburgh, where his 
brother Francis had already begun to 
distinguish himself, and where Dr. 
Adam was the head-master. Leonard 
was a lively careless boy; and, whilst 
his sweet temper and engaging manners 
made him the delight of his home, and 
a favourite with all who came in con- 
tact with him, the grave disposition and 
steady diligence of his elder brother 
seemed to widen the distance between 
them more than their years or the real 
difference of their abilities justified. It 
was at this early period of his life that 
he first fell in with Sir Walter Scott, 
then a young lawyer, and already a 
celebrated poet. Sir Walter was limp- 
ing along the Edinburgh streets one 
frosty morning of winter when the 
schoolboy was gaily tripping his way to 
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school. The poet slipped and fell ; and 
the good little Samaritan, unconscious 
that he was performing a service to so 
distinguished a man of genius, helped 
the lame man to rise, and, following 
him into a wynd or alley, wiped 
the mud off his trousers with his 
pocket-handkerchief of six inches 
square. 

A boyish passion for a sea-faring life 
was fostered by his companionship with 
the future Admirals Charles Napier and 
Deans Dundas ; but, as he afterwards 
had a peculiar aversion for the sea, he 
never ceased to feel grateful to his father, 
who steadfastly opposed this inclination, 
on the ground that he had no command 
of interest in ministerial quarters, by 
which alone, at that time, promotion in 
the service could be obtained. 

As the boy approached the upper 
forms in the High School, he asked and 
obtained his father’s leave to escape Dr. 
Adam’s elementary Greek and ancient 
geography. Upon quitting school al- 
together, his idle disposition was in- 
dulged by his being allowed to remain 
a year without any course of instruction 
whatsoever ; and time was thus given 
for him to relinquish his desire for a 
naval life, without forcing him to turn 
to any other profession. This interval 
of leisure had the very unusual effect of 
arousing all his mental energies, pro- 
ducing a sense of shame at his own short- 
comings, and ambition to recover lost 
ground. Thus a period of idleness, instead 
of fixing habits of self-indulgence, acted 
with him as an incentive to study. 
Something may be imputed to the ex- 
ample of his elder brother; but it was a 
proof of innate virtue as well as power 
in one so young, that, without a feeling 
of jealousy or envy, and without even 
the hope of attaining the level his brother 
had already reached, he could thus early 
commence, and pursue steadily and 
almost unaided throughout his life, the 
development of such talents and faculties 
as nature had bestowed on him. Of his 
own accord he attended the lectures on 
mathematics by Professor Playfair, and 
on moral philosophy by Dugald Stewart ; 
and in November, 1802, he entered as 
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a student Dr. Hope’s class of chemistry. 
In a short autobiography he left for his 
children he writes: “From that time 
“ began a new state of mind. I took 
“an intense interest in the subject, 
“ bought apparatus, made experiments, 
“and destroyed many of my mother’s 
“towels. I took a particular interest 
“in mineralogy, began to make a col- 
“lection of specimens, cultivated ac- 
“ quaintance with some fellow-students 
“who had the same turn, and read 
“ Playfair’s ‘ Illustrations of the Hut- 
“tonian Theory,’ of which I became a 
“ worshipper, having heard it well ex- 
“ pounded by Dr. Hope. . . .” He con- 
tinues, “I have spoken as yet only of 
“ my intellectual training ; I must now 
“ say a word as to my moral training. 
“ T had the advantage of always hearing 
“my father give expression to senti- 
“ments of honour and rectitude. My 
“religious education my dear good 
“mother took charge of in the best 
“ spirit of earnest liberal piety. Of the 
* effect of her pious example and teach- 
“ing I must record one anecdote: I 
““was reading ‘Gibbon’s Decline and 
“ Fall of the Roman Empire ;’ and, when 
“ T came to the fifteenth chapter of the 
“ first volume, my piety was so much 
“ shocked that I dashed the volume to 
“the ground.” The enthusiastic nature 
of the boy continued in the man to the 
latest hour of his life ; but, though he 
never ceased to condemn and to regret 
the irreverent spirit in which Gibbon 
has treated a subject sacred alike to 
the orthodox and to all who respect an 
earnest and religious faith, he did not in 
later years the less acknowledge Gibbon’s 
merits, and the debt of gratitude the 
world owes to this fearless champion of 
truth. 

Mr. John Horner, finding that his 
wealth was increasing, was desirous that 
so lucrative a business should be con- 
tinued; and, whilst his eldest'son, Francis, 
after receiving every advantage education 
could bestow, was beginning life as a 
lawyer at the English bar, the younger, 
Leonard was selected as a partner in his 
father’s business. Leonard was only 
nineteen years of age ; and he therefore 
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accompanied his family to England, 
where his father proposed to carry on 
one branch of the business, leaving the 
manufacture in Edinburgh to be carried 
on by the elder partner, in whom Mr. 
Horner believed he might place entire 
confidence. Mr. Horner had just lost his 
second son by a fever, and the marriage 
of his eldest daughter to a West India 
merchant, resident in London, induced 
him to take a house at Frognal in the 
village of Hampstead, where his family 
continued to reside for several years. 

At the age of one-and-twenty, Mr. 
Leonard Horner married Miss Lloyd, 
the daughter of a gentleman of landed 
property in Yorkshire, and settled in 
London. He was immediately received 
into the society of scientific and literary 
men of eminence, such as Sir Huniphry 
Davy, Dr. Parr, Mr. Hallam, Dr. Marcet, 
Sir Charles Bell, and others ; added to 
whom were the political friends of his 
brother. Francis Horner was already 
regarded with respect in the House of 
Commons, where his remarkable powers 
of judgment gave greater weight to his 
opinion with men of all parties than 
could have been expected at his time of 
life. Meantime Mr. Leonard Horner 
continued his devotion to science. Dr. 
Hutton (the father of geology, as he has 
been called) had been intimate in the 
family of his grandfather Baillie ; and his 
mother, Mrs. Horner, when a child, had 
been a favourite with the philosopher. 
Her son Leonard had therefore imbibed 
a respect for geology, whilst listening 
to the traditions of one of the greatest 
founders of the science ; and his taste had 
been confirmed whilst reading Playfair’s 
“Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory.” 
The Geological Society of London was 
founded, in 1807, by Dr. Buckland, 
Mr. Arthur Aiken, Dr. John Bostock, 
Mr. Greenough, and Mr. Henry War- 
burton, who constituted the first Council ; 
the following year Mr. Leonard Horner 
became a Fellow; and, from that time 
forth, he was one of the most active 
In 1811, when Secretary to 
the Society, he produced his paper on 
the Malvern Hills, which still maintains 
its reputation, 

Y 
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But a life so congenial to his tastes, 
surrounded by friends to whom he was 
warmly attached, was not destined to be 
of long continuance. The effect of Bona- 
parte’s blockade, felt in every branch of 
commerce, and the decline in the linen 
trade, obliged Mr. Leonard Horner to 
return to Edinburgh in 1815, in order 
to give his personal attention to the 
business his father had established there. 
In 1817, the death of his brother 
Francis, whom he had accompanied to 
Italy on a journey for health, deprived 
him of his best friend and adviser, and 
crushed, at a blow, the ambitious hopes 
of their parents, justified by the early 
distinction of their eldest son, and by 
the prophecies of his future greatness 
which had met them on every side. Mr. 
Leonard Horner returned, almost broken- 
hearted, to Scotland, to resume his mer- 
cantile occupations. Another sorrow 
soon followed this first, in the death of 
his most intimate friend, Dr. John 
Gordon, an eminent young physician, 
who, like his countryman, Francis Horner, 
closed his career early in life. By the 
renewal of old friendships, and the addi- 
tion of new, which the young ever gather 
around them, Mr. Horner was soon again 
in a circle of friends, composed of men 
who united frank and cordial warmth of 
character with talents which were re- 
warded by future eminence. Politics still 
ran high in Edinburgh ; and it was only in 
the more halcyon days of Whiggism that 
Jeffrey, Murray, Rutherford, and Cock- 
burn, who were at this time marked men 
for their political opinions, were raised 
to the Bench. Lord Cockburn, in his 
“ Life of Francis Jeffrey,” thus alludes to 
Mr. Horner, when speaking of political 
meetings in Edinburgh :—‘* They were 
“ organised chiefly by the method and 
“activity of Mr. Leonard Horner, 
“the founder of our School of Arts, 
“and, indirectly, of all these institu- 
“ tions—one of the most useful citizens 
“ that Edinburgh ever possessed. They 
“gathered the aristocracy, in station 
“and in character, of the Scotch Whig 
“* party ; but derived still greater weight 
“from the open accession of citizens 
“who for many years had been taught 
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“to shrink from political interference 
“on this side as hurtful to their busi- 
“ness. The meetings were always held, 
“as nearly as could be, on the anni- 
“versary of the birthday of Charles 
“ James Fox.” In 1825, Mr. Horner, 
as a representative of the mercantile 
interest in Edinburgh, whilst one of the 
most staunch supporters of the Liberal 
cause, was elected chairman of the dinner 
given in honour of Joseph Hume. His 
active sympathy with liberty was not, 
however, confined to his owncountry. He 
welcomed to his house all who had been 
driven into exile after the attempt and 
failure of revolution in Italy in 1820; 
and, as he had as early as 1805 studied 
the Italian language, he took advantage 
of this opportunity to improve his 
knowledge of its literature, whilst in 
frequent intercourse with men illustrious 
as authors and politicians—the Counts 
Ugoni, Arrivabene, Castiglioni, Signor 
Demarchi, &c. 

In the spring of 1821 Mr. Horner 
first conceived the idea of founding in 
Edinburgh an institution for the instruc- 
tion of mechanics in branches of science 
connected with their trades, following 
the example already set by Glasgow, in 
which a similar institution existed. He 
found ready help in his projects from 
those whom experience had convinced 
of the benefits that would accrue, as well 
as from some of the leading men in the 
Scotch metropolis; and in October of 
that year the School of Arts was for- 
mally opened by the Lord Provost. 
From that time forth Mr. Horner never 
ceased to take a warm and active inte- 
rest in an institution which he justly 
regarded as peculiarly his own, and for 
which a few years before his death 
he founded an annual prize. He was 
shortly afterwards engaged, with Lord 
Cockburn and other friends, in drawing 
up the plan of a school for imparting 
a higher classical education than had 
hitherto been offered to the sons of 
gentlemen and of the middle classes in 
Edinburgh. In the memorials of his 
time, Lord Cockburn gives the fol- 
lowing account of the scheme for the 
Academy :—“ Leonard Horner and I 
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“had often discussed the causes and 
“‘ the remedies of the decline of classical 
“ education in Scotland .... So, one 
“ day, on the top of one of the Pent- 
“ lands—emblematic of the solidity of 
“ our foundation, and of the extent of 
“ our prospects,—we two resolved to set 
“about the establishment of a new 
“school.” The Academy still flourishes; 
and in the very last year of his life 
Mr. Horner, the sole surviving founder, 
was interested in schemes for a reform 
in its original construction, which he 
hoped might still further increase its 
reputation. Within its walls have 
already been educated the present 
Bishop of London, the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, and others who have dis- 
tinguished themselves. Whilst Mr. 
Horner was thus engaged in promoting 
the education of youth, it pleased God 
to deprive him of his only son—a mis- 
fortune which, however, never for a 
moment slackened the earnestness and 
zeal of his labours for advantages to 
others which he once fondly hoped 
would have been shared by his own 
child. 

In 1827 Mr. Horner was invited to 
London to take the place of Warden in 
the London University. The office en- 
tailed much labour and vexation ; and, 
after four years—in which time his health 
was seriously affected—he retired with 
his family to Bonn, on the Rhine, where, 
as usual, he took full advantage of his 
opportunities to increase his fund of 
knowledge. He made himself master of 
the German language whilst studying 
the geological features of the country, 
and formed a lasting friendship with 
some of the most eminent men of 
learning there—August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, Professor Brandis, Professor 
Bethman Holweg, the late Minister 
Arndt, Mitscherlich, Goldfuss, and others. 
He returned to England in 1833; when 
he accepted the office of Inspector of 
Factories. In the spring he had 
been appointed, with several other 
gentlemen, Commissioner to inquire 
into the employment of children in 
the factories of Great Britain. Their 
first report was dated June, 1833 ; and 
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the Factory Act, founded upon it, was 
passed on the 29th August of that year. 
A gentleman who subsequently became 
one of Mr. Horner's coadjutors, writes 
of this Commission :—“It is note- 
“ worthy that a most laborious and ex- 
“ haustive inquiry was made between 
“the 19th April and the 25th June ; 
“* that the information was collefted and 
“ digested during those two months ; 
“ and that in the course of two months 
“ more the factory operatives were reap- 
“ing the benefit of the inquiries and 
“ recommendations of Mr. Horner and 
“ his colleagues,” 

As Mr. Horner's duties as an Inspector 
of Factories lay at first in Scotland 
and Ireland, he returned to reside in 
Edinburgh, where he continued nearly 
threeyears. But he afterwards exchanged 
this district for that of Lancashire and 
the adjoining counties ; when he brought 
his family to London—the duties of his 
office obliging him to divide his time 
between Lancashire and the metropolis. 
As he always had at heart the protection 
of the poorer and least influential classes, 
the measure he had to enforce met with 
his entire and hearty sympathy, as well 
as co-operation; and he spared no labour 
on his part to carry it into effect in the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law. 
As he was consulted in almost every 
difficult or dubious case, his task was 
frequently more than commonly harass- 
ing; and temper and judgment were 
required to fulfil it faithfully, without 
rendering the Act more obnoxious than 
was inevitable towards those whose in- 
terests it appeared to infringe. The 
writer already quoted observes that, 
“As an administrator of the Factory 
“ Act he always looked to the object of 
“the Act, viz. to the protection of the 
“ women and children ; and, in carrying 
“ out what he considered his duty under 
“the law, he was firm and resolved, 
“ accepting with readiness any respon- 
“ sibility that devolved upon him.” He 
met with his reward in the increasing 


‘number of millowners and operatives 


who acknowledged the beneficial results 

of the Act, in the support it received from 

the more philanthropic or far-seeing of 
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the former, and in the grateful expres- 
sions of the working men. In 1840, 
Mr. Horner and three other gentlemen 
were appointed Commissioners to in- 
quire into the employment of women 
and children whose labour was not 
under any restrictions ; and the results 
of their inquiry was the Mines Inspec- 
tion Act, passed in November, 1841, 
whereby the labour of females in mines 
was prohibited, and restrictions were 
placed upon the employment of boys. 
In 1845 the print-works were likewise 
placed under inspection. 

Amidst these arduous labours Mr. 
Horner sought his chief recreation in 
turning at every spare moment to his 
favourite scientific pursuits, whilst con- 
tinuing to cultivate his literary tastes. 
An early riser, regular and simple in his 
habits, his remarkable punctuality and 
method in the distribution of his time, 
enabled him to accomplish more than 
men who have greater leisure at their 
command. He was a constant attendant 
at the meetings of the Geological and 
Royal Societies, and was ever a supporter 
of such reforms as should help to main- 
tain the vitality of these institutions, 
and widen their sphere of utility. He 
was, besides, ever anxious to bring for- 
ward, and aid to the utmost of his 
ability, every young man of talent, whose 
means and opportunities were small and 
few. He was twice elected President 
of the Geological Society, and maintained 
that position with dignity and honour, 
besides being chosen one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Royal Society at the 
time that the Marquis of Northampton 
was President. It was during this 
period (1845—1847) that he was en- 
gaged in a project of reform in the 
statutes of the Royal Society with 
Mr. Grove, Dr. Sharpey, and several 
other distinguished men of science, 
Fellows of the Society, and, with him- 
self, upon the Council. Mr. Horner, 


from the position he then occupied, and 


from his age, was better able to pro- 
mote certain measures than the junior 
members of the Council whose opinions 
he shared. It was to his courage, 
perseverance, and firmness, united with 


Leonard Horner. 











courtesy of manner, that much of the 
success of their good work may be 
attributed. The Royal Society was at 
that time considered by many of its 
members to be in danger of sinking 
into comparative insignificance, owing 
to certain flaws or weaknesses in its 
original construction. Among other de- 
fects, unlimited admission of persons 
to a dignity naturally coveted on ac- 
count of its advantages, the manner 
in which candidates were supplied (the 
rules of the Society leaving a prepon- 
derance of power to the President and 
a few other permanent olficers of the 
Council), were leading to a system of 
careless patronage which was convert- 
ing what was once a distinction and 
honour into a trading speculation. The 
scheme of reform was strongly op- 
posed by the President, the Marquis of 
Northampton; but, in spite of all the 
force that was brought to bear to defeat 
the reformers, and though these re- 
formers were professional men, or, as 
in Mr. Horner’s instance, had official 
duties which were never for one moment 
neglected, they carried the day after 
two years of struggle, as far, at least, 
as a limitation of the number of mem- 
bers for annual election to fifteen. The 
measure first took effect in 1847. 
During this period of his life Mr. 
Horner was for several years engaged in 
editing the memoirs of his brother, Mr. 
Francis Horner—an occupation of pecu- 
liar interest to him, both from his attach- 
ment to the subject of the biography, and 
the associations with the past, awakened 
in sad but fondly-cherished memories 
with thosewho had been the early friends 
of both brothers. After two editions 
had been published in England, a third 
appeared in America; and in Scotland 
Messrs. Chambers republished the work 
in a cheaper form, for the benefit of 
the middle classes, to whom the name 
of Francis Horner was already familiar. 
Mr. Horner likewise translated a work 
on education in Holland, by Victor 
Cousin, to which he added preliminary 
observations by himself. In his few 
weeks of holiday in every year, he 
generally visited the Continent, and he 

















kept up his acquaintance with all that 
was passing in science and literature 
abroad. He seldom failed likewise to 
pay a short visit to Edinburgh, and 
he thus maintained his interest in his 
native city. 

In February, 1851, Mr. Horner ap- 
plied to the Recommendation Committee 
of the Royal Society, for a grant of fifty 
pounds, to enable him to prosecute a 
research he had already commenced in 
the Nile Valley, assisted by H.B.M. 
Consul, the Hon. Charles Augustus 
Murray. His object was to procure 
geological evidence upon the periods of 
chronology immediately anterior to his- 
torical testimony. The deposits left by 
the annual inundations of the Nile are 
such as to allow of a chronometrical scale 
by which to determine with tolerable 
accuracy the time which has elapsed from 
the earliest historical period. Mr. Horner 
therefore considered that the same gra- 
duation might be applied, without vio- 
lating probability, to determine the 
ante-historical period, as far as the com- 
position of the deposit continued the 
same, below the point of departure 
already fixed upon as historical. He 
was supported in this view by the 
Egyptologists Chevalier Bunsen and 
Dr. Lepsius; and, his request having 
been acceded to by the Royal Society, 
he proceeded with zeal in his inquiry. 
The work was liberally assisted by the 
Viceroy, whose attention had been 
called to the subject by Mr. Murray ; 
and he caused shafts to be sunk for the 
purpose, near the Obelisk of Heliopolis, 
under the direction of Hekekyan Bey, 
one of the ablest engineer officers on 
his staff. The results of these observa- 
tions, which were continued during four 
years, were given by Mr. Horner to the 
Royal Society in 1855. 

After nearly thirty years of official 
life, Mr. Horner resigned the Inspector- 
ship of Factories, in the hope of enjoy- 
ing some years, not of rest, but of 
activity devoted wholly to his favourite 
pursuits in geology, to which he had 
hitherto been able to give only a partial 
attention, snatched from intervals of 
business, At seventy-five years of age, 
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he was aware that he could no longer 
follow up field-geology ; but he resolved 
to arrange and classify the Museum of 
the Geological Society, so as to render 
it useful to the students, In 1861 he 
left England for Italy for the restoration 
of Mrs. Horner’s health, and was thus 
able to fulfil the wish of forty-four 
years—to revisit the grave of his brother. 
He spent eight months in Florence, 
enjoying the society of the cultivated 
and distinguished Italians of that city ; 
but, when on the eve of returning to 
his native country, he met with the 
crowning sorrow of his life in the loss 
of his wife, the companion of fifty-six 
years. The interest she had taken in 
a work in which he was then engaged— 
the translation from the Italian of the 
“Life of Savonarola,” by Professor Villari 
of Pisa—appeared to giveafresh stimulus 
to his exertions ; and, when published a 
few months later, it met with the appro- 
bation of his literary friends, as well as 
of the public. On his return to England 
he resumed his labours at the Museum 
of the Geological Society of London ; 
which he visited with steady per- 
severance, day after day, whilst con- 
tinuing his studies in Italian and 
English literature. In the summer of 
1862 he revisited Edinburgh, where he 
received an ovation from his fellow- 
townsmen, the sons of friends and 
contemporaries who had gone before 
him, which gratified and touched him 
deeply. 

The influence Mr. Horner had ob- 
tained, and the good he had effected, 
during his long life, must not be attri- 
buted solely to the wise and philan- 
thropic objects he chose, nor to the 
courage and steadiness with which they 
were pursued. It was due still more to 
the love he inspired by his gentle and 
tender feelings, displayed towards the 
humblest being who approached him ; 
to his genial sympathy with their joys 
and sorrows ; and to the active aid he 


_ was ever ready to give, where he thought 


he could be of service, The consider- 
ation of self was ever last with him ; 
and of him it might well be said that 
“out of the heart the mouth spake,” 
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Ever since he quitted Florence, he 
had looked forward to returning thither 
in the spring of 1864, again to indulge 
the melancholy satisfaction of beholding 
a beloved grave; but it pleased God 
that it should be otherwise. He had 
fixed the day of his departure from 
England for the 15th of March ; but, 
on the fifth day of that month, a cold, 
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followed by extreme weakness, closed 
his long and useful life at seventy- 
nine years of age. His funeral was 
strictly private, the attendance being 
confined to his family. His remains, 
followed by his daughters, sons-in-law, 
and grand-children, were Jaid in the 
cemetery at Woking, on the 12th of 
March, 1864. 


THE SOTL 


PART IX. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Coun and his guardian went on their 
way in a direction opposite to that 
in which the Mistress travelled sadly 
alone. They made all the haste possible 
out of the cold and boisterous weather, 
to get tosea ; which was at once, accord- 
ing to all their hopes, to bring health to 
the invalid. Lauderdale, who carried 
his little fortune about him, had been 
at great pains in dispersing it over his 
person ; so that, in case of falling among 
thieves—which, to a man venturing into 
foreign parts, seemed but too probable— 
he might, at least, have a chance of saving 
some portion of his store. But he was 
not prepared for the dire and dreadful 
malady which seized him unawares, and 
made him equally incapable of taking 
care of his money and of taking care of 
Colin. He could not even make out 
how many days he had lain helpless and 
useless in what was called the second 
cabinof the steamer—where the arrange- 
ments and the provisions were less 
luxurious than in the more expensive 
quarters. But Lauderdale was uncon- 
scious altogether of any possibility of 
comfort. He gave it up as a thing im- 
possible. He fell into a state of utter 
scepticism as he lay in agonies of sea- 
sickness on the shelf which represented 
abed. “Say nothing to me about get- 
ting there,” he said, with as much in- 
dignation as he was capable of. ‘“ What 





do you mean by there, callant. As for 
land, I’m far from sure that there’s such 
a thing existing. If there is, we'll never 
get to it. It’s an awful thing for a man 
in his senses to deliver himself up to 
this idiot of a sea, to be played with like 
a bairn’s ball. It’s very easy to langh— 
if you had been standing on your head, 
like me, for twenty days in succession—” 

“ Only four days,” said Colin, laugh- 
ing, “and the gale is over. You'll be 
better to-morrow.” 

*‘ To-morrow !” said Lauderdale, with 
a contemptuous groan ; “I’ve no faith 
in to-morrow. I’m no equal to reckon- 
ing time according to ordinary methods, 
and I'm no conscious of ever having 
existed in a more agreeable position. As 
for the chances of ever coming head 
uppermost again, I would not give six- 
pence for them. It’s all very well for 
the like of you. Let me alone, callant; 
if this infernal machine of a ship would 
but go down without more ado, and leave 
& man in peace—that’s the pleasantest 
thing I can think of. Don't speak to 
me about Italy. It’s all a snare and de- 
lusion to get honest folk off firm ground. 
Let me get to the bottom in peace and 
quiet. Life’s no worth having at such 
a price,” sighed the sufferer; to whom 
his undutiful charge answered only by 
laughter and jibes, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, were hard to bear. 

“You are better now,” said the heart- 
less youth, “or you could not go into 














the philosophy of the subject. To- 
morrow morning you'll eat a good 
breakfast, and—” 

“Dinna insult my understanding,’ 
said Colin’s victim. “Go away, and 
look out for your [taly or whatever you 
call it. A callant like you believes in 
everything. Go away and enjoy your- 
self. If youdon’t go peaceably, [ll put 
you out,” cried the miserable man, lifting 
himself up from his pillow, and seizing 
a book which Colin had laid there, to 
throw at his tormentor. A sudden 
lurch, however, made an end of the 
discomfited philosopher. He fe!l back, 
groaning, as Colin escaped out of the 
little cabin. “ It’s quite intolerable, and 
Pll no put up with it any longer,” said 
Lauderdale to himself. And he recalled, 
with a sense of injury, Colin’s freedom 
from the overpowering malaly under 
which he was himself suffering. “It’s 
me that’s ill, and no him,” he thought, 
with surprise, and the thought prevailed 
even over sea-sickness. By-and-by it 
warmed with a delicious glow of hope and 
consolation the heart of the sufferer. “If 
it sets the callant right, I’m no heeding 
for myself,” he said in his own mind, 
with renewed heroism. Perhaps it was 
because, as Colin said, Lauderdale was 
already beginning to be better that he 
was capable of such generosity. Cer- 
tainly the ship lurched less and less as 
the evening went on, and the moonlight 
stole in at the port-hole and caressed the 
sufferer, widening his horizon a little 
before he was aware. He had begun to 
wonder whether Colin had his great- 
coat on before long, and fell asleep in 
that thought, and worked out his re- 
maining spell of misery in gigantic 
efforts—continued all through the night 
—to get into Colin’s coat, or to get 
Colin into his coat, he was not quite 
sure which. Meanwhile, the object of 
Lauderdale’s cares was on deck, enjoying 
the moonlight, and the sense of im- 
proving health, and all the excitement 
and novelty of his new life. 


? 


They had been four days at sea, and ° 


Colin, who had not been ill, had become 
acquainted with the aspect of all his 
fellow-passengers who were as good 
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sailors as himself. They were going to 
Leghorn, as the easiest way of reaching 
Italy ; and there were several invalids 
on board, though none whose means 
made necessary a passage in the second 
cabin, of which Colin himself and 
Lauderda'e were the sole occupants. Of 
the few groups on the quarter-deck who 
were able to face the gale, Colin had 
already distinguished one, a young man, 
a little older than himself, exceedingly 
pale and worn with illness, accompanied 
by a girl a year or two younger. The 
two were so like each other as to leave 
no doubt that they must be brother and 
sister, and so unlike as to call forth the 
compassionate observation of everybody 
who looked at them. The young lady’s 
blooming face, delicately round and full, 
with the perfect outline of health and 
youth, had been paled at first by the 
struggle between incipient sea-sickness 
and the determination not to leave her 
brother ; but by this time—at the cost 
of whatever private agonies—she had 
apparently surmounted the common 
weakness, and was throwing into fuller 
and fuller certainty, without knowing 
it, by the contrast of her own bloom, 
the sentence of death written on his 
face. When they were on deck, which 
was the only time that they were visible 
to Colin, she never left him—holding 
fast by his arm with an anxious tenacity ; 
not receiving, but giving support, and 
watching him with incessant, breathless 
anxiety, as if afraid that he might sud- 
denly drop away from her side. The 
brother, on his side, had those hollow 
eyes, set in wide pathetic niches, which 
are never to be mistaken by those who 
have once watched beloved eyes widen- 
ing out into that terrible breadth and 
calm. He was as pale as if the warm 
blood of life had already been wrung 
out of him drop by drop; but, not- 
withstanding this aspect of death, he 
was still possessed by a kind of feverish 
activity, the remains of strength, and 
scemed less disturbed by the gale than 
any other passenger. He was on deck 
at all hours, holding conversations with 
such of the sailors as he could get at— 
talking to the captain, who seemed to 
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eschew his society, and to such of his 
fellow-travellers as were visible. What 
the subject of his talk might be, Colin 
from his point of observation could not 
tell; but there was no mistaking the 
evidences of natural eloquence and the 
eagerness of the speaker. “He ought 
to be a preacher by his looks,’ Colin 
said to himself, as he stood within the 
limits to which, as a second-class tra- 
veller, he was confined, and saw, at a 
little distance from him, the worn figure 
of the sick man, upon whose face the 
moonlight was shining. As usual, the 
sister was clinging to his arm and listen- 
ing to him with a rapt countenance ; 
not so much concerned about what he 
said, as absorbed in anxious investigation 
of his looks. It was one of the sailors 
this time who formed the audience to 
whom the invalid was addressing himself 
—aman whom he hadstoppedin the midst 
of something he was doing, and who was 
listening with great evident embarrass- 
ment, anxious to escape, but more anxious 
still, like a good-hearted fellow as he 
was, not to disturb or irritate the suffer- 
ing man. Colin drew a step nearer, 
feeling that the matter under discussion 


-could be no private one, and the sound 
.of the little advance he made caught 


the invalid’s nervous ear. He turned 
round upon Colin before he could go 
back, and suddenly fixed him with those 
wonderful dying eyes. “I will see you 
again another time, my friend,” he said 
to the released seaman, who hastened 
-off with an evident sense of having 
escaped. When the stranger turned 
zound he had to move back his com- 
spanion, so that in the change of position 
she came to be exactly in front of Colin, 
so near that the two could not help 
seeing, could not help observing each 
other. The girl withdrew her eyes a 
minute from her brother to look at the 
new form thus presented to her. She 
did not look at Colin as a young woman 
usually looks at a young man. She was 
neither indifferent, nor did she attempt 
to seem so. She looked at him eagerly, 
with a question in her eyes. The ques- 
tion was a strange one to be addressed, 
even from the eyes, by one stranger to 


another, It said as plain as words, 
“Are you a man to whom I can appeal 
—are you a man who will understand 
him? Shall I be able to trust you, and 
ask your help?” That and nothing else 
was in the wistful anxious look. If 
Colin’s face had not been one which said 
“Yes” to all such questions, she would 
have turned away, and thought of him 
no more—as it was, she looked a second 
time with a touch of interest, a gleam 
of hope. The brother took no more 
upparent notice of her than if she had 
been a cloak on his arm, except that 
from time to time he put out his thin 
white hand to make sure that her hand 
was still there. He fixed his eyes on 
Colin with a kind of solemn stedfast- 
ness, Which had a wonderful effect upon 
the young man, and said something 
hasty and brief, a most summary pre- 
face, about the beautiful night. “ Are 
you ill?” he added, in the same hasty 
breathless way, as if impatient of wast- 
ing time on such preliminaries. ‘“ Are 
you going abroad for your health?” 

Colin, who was surprised by the ques- 
tion, felt nearly disinclined to answer it 
—for in spite of himself it vexed him 
to think that anybody could read that 
necessity in his face. He said, “I think 
so,” with a smile which was not quite spon- 
taneous ; “ my friends at least have that 
meaning,” he added more naturally a 
moment afterwards, with the intention 
of returning the question ; but that pos- 
sibility was taken rapidly out of his 
hands. 

“ Have you ever thought of death?” 
said the stranger. “ Don’t start—I am 
dying, or I would not ask you. When 
aman is dying he has privileges. Do 
you know that you are standing on the 
brink of a precipice? Have you ever 
thought of death ?” 

“Yes, a great deal,” said Colin. It 
would be wrong to say that the question 
did not startle him ; but, after the first 
strange shock of such an address, an 
impulse of response and sympathy filled 
his mind. It might have been difficult 
to get into acquaintance by means of 
the chit-chat of society, which requires 
a certain initiation; but such a grand 
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subject was common ground. He 
answered as very few of the people in- 
terrogated by the sick man did answer. 
He did not show either alarm or horror 
—he started slightly, it is true, but he 
answered without much hesitation, 

** Yes, I have thought often of death,” 
said Colin. Though he was only a second- 
class passenger, this was a question 
which put all on an equality; and now 
it was not difficult to understand why 
the captain eschewed his troublesome 
question, and how the people looked 
embarrassed to whom he spoke. 

“Ah, I am glad to hear such an 
answer,” said the stranger; “so few 
people can say so. You have found 
out, then, the true aim of life. Let us 
walk about, for it is cold, and I must 
not shorten my working-days by any 
devices of my own. My friend, you 
give me a little hope that, at last, I have 
found a brother in Christ.” 

“T hope so,” said Colin, gravely. He 
was still more startled by the strain in 
which his new companion proceeded 
than by his first address ; but a dying 
man had privileges. “I hope so,” 
Colin repeated ; “one of many here.” 

“ Ah, no, not of many,” said the in- 
valid ; “if you can feel certain of being 
a child of God, it is what but few are 
permitted to do. My dear friend, it is 
not a subject to deceive ourselves upon. 
It is terribly important for you and me. 
Are you sure that you are fleeing from 
the wrath to come? Are you sure that 
you are prepared to meet your God ?” 

They had turned into the full moon- 
light, which streamed upon their faces. 
The ship was rushing along through a sea 
still agitated by the heavings of the past 
storm, and there was nothing moving on 
deck except some scattered seamen busy 
in their mysterious occupations. Colin 
was slow to answer the new question 
thus addressed to him. He was still 
very young ; delicate, and reticent about 
all the secrets of his soul ; not wearing 
his heart upon his sleeve even in par- 


ticulars less intimate and momentous’ 


than this. “I am not afraid of my 
God,” he said, after a minute’s pause ; 
“pardon me, I am not used to speak 
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much on such subjects. I cannot ima- 
gine that to meet God will be less than 
the greatest joy of which the soul is 
capable. He is the great Father. I am 
not afraid.” 

“Oh, my friend!” said the eager 
stranger—his voice sounded in Colin’s 
ear like the voice of a desperate man in 
a lifeboat, calling to somebody who was 
drowning in a storm,—“ don't deceive 
yourself; don’t take up a sentimental 
view of such an important matter. 
There is no escape except through one 
way. ‘The great object of our lives is 
to know how to die—and to die is 
despair, without Christ.” 

“What is it to live without Him?” 
said Colin. “I think the great object 
of our lives is to live. Sometimes it is 
very hard work. And, when one sees 
what is going on in the world, one does 
not know how it is possible to keep liv- 
ing without Him,” said the young man, 
whose mind had taken a profound im- 
pression from the events of the last 
three months. ‘I don’t see any mean- 
ing in the world otherwise. So far we 
are agreed. Death, which interests you 
so much, will clear up all the rest.” 

“ Which interests me?” said his new 
friend ; “if we were indeed rational 
creatures, would it not interest every 
one? Beyond every other subject, be- 
yond every kind of ambition and occu- 
pation. Think what it is to go out of 
this life, with which we are familiar, to 
stand alone before God, to answer for 
the deeds done in the body.” 

“Then, if you are so afraid of God,” 
said Colin, “ what account do you make 
of Christ ?” 

A gleam of strange light went over 
the gaunt eager face. He put out his 
hand with his habitual movement, and 
put it upon his sister's hand, which was 
clinging to his arm. “Alice, hush!” 
said the sick man ; “don’t interrupt me. 
He speaks as if he knew what I mean ; 
he speaks as if he too had something to 
do with it. I may be able to do him 
good or he me. I have not the pleasure 
of knowing your name,” he said, sud- 
denly turning again to Colin with the 
strangest difference of manner. “Mine 
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is Meredith. My sister and I will be 
glad if you will come to our cabin. I 
should like to have a little conversation 
with you. Will you come?” 

Could would have said No; but the 
word was stayed on his lips by a sudden 
look from the girl who had been drawn 
on along with them, without any ap- 
parent will of her own. It was only 
in her eyes that any indication of indi- 
vidual exertion on her part was visible. 
She did not speak, nor appear to think 
it necessary that she should second her 
brother's invitation ; but she gave Colin 
a hasty look, conveying such an appeal 
as went to his heart. He did not 
understand it; if he had been asked 
to save a man’s life the petition could 
not have been addressed to him more im- 
ploringly. His own inclination gave way 
instantly before the eager supplication of 
those eyes ; not that he was charmed or 
attracted by her, for she was too much 
absorbed, and her existence too much 
wrapt up in that of her brother, to 
exercise any personal influence. <A 
woman so pre-occupied had given up 
her privileges of woman. Accordingly, 
there was no embarrassment in the 
direct appeal she made. The vainest 
man in existence would not have ima- 
gined that she cared for his visit on 
her own account. Yet it was at her 
instance that Colin changed his original 
intention, and followed them down below 
to the cabin. His mind was sufiiciently 
free to leave him at liberty to be inter- 
ested in others, and his curiosity was 
already roused. 

The pair did not look less interesting 
when Colin sat with them at the table 
below, in the little cabin, which did not 
seem big enough to hold anything else 
except the lamp. There, however, the 
sister exerted herself to make tea, for 
which she had all the materials. She 
boiled her little kettle over a spirit- 
lamp in a corner apart,.and set every- 
thing before them with a silent rapidity 
very wonderful to Colin, who perceived 
at the same time that the sick man was 
impatient even of those soft and noise- 
less movements. He called to her to 
sit down two or three times before she 
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was ready, and visibly fumed over the 
slight commotion, gentle as it was. He 
had seated himself in a corner of the 
hard little sofa which occupied one side 
of the cabin, and where there already 
lay a pile of cushions for his comfort. 
His thoughts were fixed on eternity, as 
he said and believed ; but his body was 
profoundly sensitive to all the little 
annoyances of time. The light tread of 
his sister's foot on the floor seemed to 
send a cruel vibration through him, and 
he glanced round at her with a momen- 
tary glance of anger, which called forth 
an answering sentiment in the mind of 
Colin, who was looking on. 

“Forgive me, Arthur,” said the girl, 
“T am so clumsy ; I can’t help it ”—an 
apology which Arthur answered with a 
melancholy frown. 

“Tt is not you who are clumsy ; it is 
the Evil One who tempts me perpetually, 
even by your means,” he said. “ Tell 
me what your experience is,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Colin with more 
eagerness than ever; “I find some 
people who are embarrassed when I 
speak to them about the state of their 
souls ; some who assent to everything I 
say, by way of getting done with it ; 
some who are shocked and frightened, 
as if speaking of death would make 
them die the sooner. You alone have 
spoken to me like a man who knows 
something about the matter. Tell me 
how you have grown familiar with the 
subject—tell me what your experiences 
are.” 

Perhaps no request that could possibly 
have been made to him would have 
embarrassed him so much. He was 
interested and touched by the strange 
pair in whose company he found him- 
self, and could not but regard with a 
pity, which had some fellow-feeling in 
it, the conscious state of life-in-death 
in which his questioner stood, who was 
not, at the same time, much older than 
himself, and still in what ought to be 
the flower of his youth. Though his 
own thoughts were of a very different 
complexion, Colin ceuld not but be 
impressed by the aspect of the other 
youth, who was occupying the solemn 














position from which he himself seemed 
to have escaped. 

“ Neither of us can have much expe- 
rience one way or another,” he said, 
feeling somehow his own limitations in 
the person of his new companion ; “I 
have been near dying ; that is all.” 

“ Have been?” said Meredith. “Are 
you not—are not we all, near dying 
now? A gale more or less, a spark of 
fire, a wrong turn of the helm, and 
we are all in eternity! How can any 
reasonable creature be indifferent for a 
moment to such a terrible thought ?” 

“It would be terrible, indeed, if God 
had nothing to do with it,” said Colin ; 
“and, no doubt, death overcomes one 
when one looks at it far off. I don’t 
think, however, that his face carries 
much terror when he is near. The only 
thing is the entire ignorance we are in. 
What it is; where it carries us ; what 
is the extent of the separation it makes— 
all these questions are so hard to an- 
swer.” Colin’s eyes went away as he 
spoke ; and his new friend, like Matty 
Frankland, was puzzled and irritated by 
the look which he could not follow. He 
broke in hastily, with a degree of passion 
totally unlike Colin’s calm. 

“You think of it as a speculative 
question,” he said ; “I think of it as a 
dreadful reality. You seem at leisure to 
consider when and how; but have you 
ever considered the dreadful alternative ? 
Have you never imagined yourself one 
of the lost—in outer darkness—shut out 
—separated from all good—condemned 
to sink lower and lower? Have you 
ever contemplated the possibility— ?” 

“No,” said Colin, rising; “I have 
never contemplated that possibility, and 
I have no wish to do so now. Let us 
postpone the discussion. Nothing any- 
body can say,” the young man continued, 
holding out his hand to meet the fever- 
ish thin fingers which were stretched 
towards him, “can make me afraid of 
God.” 

“Not if you had to meet Him this 


night in judgment?” said the solemn’ 


voice of the young prophet, who would 
not lose a last opportunity. The words 
nd the look sent a strange chill through 
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Colin’s veins. His hand was held tight 
in the feverish hand of the sick man— 
the dark hollowed eyes were looking 
him through and through. Death him- 
self, could he have taken shape and 
form, could scarcely have confronted life 
ina more solemn guise. ‘“ Not if you 
had: to meet Him in judgment this 
night ?”’ 

“You put the case very strongly,” 
said Colin, who grew a little pale in 
spite of himself. “ But I answer, No— 
no. The Gospel has come for very little 
purpose if it leaves any of His children 
in fear of the Heavenly Father. No 
more to-night. You look tired, as you 
may well be, with all your exertions, and 
after this rough weather.” 

“The rough weather is nothing to 
me,” said Meredith; “I must work 
while it is day—the night cometh in 
which no man can work.” 

“The night has come,” said Colin, 
doing the best he could to smile; “the 
quiet human night, in which men do not 
attempt to work. Don’t you think you 
should obey the natural ordinances as 
well as the spiritual? To-morrow we 
will meet, better qualified to discuss the 
question.” 

“To-morrow we may meet in eternity,” 
said the dying man. 

“Amen ; the question will be clear 
then, and we shall have no need to 
discuss it,” said Colin. This time he 
managed better to smile. “ But, where- 
ever we meet to-morrow, good-bye for 
to-night — good-bye. You know what 
the word means,” said the young man. 
He smiled to himself now at the 
thoughts suggested to him by his own 
words. He too was pale, and had no 
great appearance of strength. If he 
himself felt the current of life flowing 
back into his veins, the world and even 
his friends were scarcely of his opinion. 
He looked but a little way farther off 
the solemn verge than his new acquaint- 
ance did, as he stood at the door of the 
little cabin, his face lit up with the 
vague, sweet, brightening of a smile, 
which was not called forth by anything 
external, but came out of the musings 
and memories of his own heart. Such 
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a smile could not be counterfeit. When 
he had turned towards the narrow stair 
which led to the deck, he felt a touch 
upon his arm, like the touch of a bird, 
it was so light and momentary. “Come 
again,” said a voice in his ears, “ come 
again.” He knew it was the sister who 
spoke ; but the voice did not sound in 
Colin’s ears as the voice of a woman to 
aman. It was impersonal, disembodied, 
independent of all common restrictions. 
She had merged her identity altogether 
in that of her brother. All the light, 
all the warmth, all the human influence 
she had, she was pouring into him, like 
a lantern, bright only for the bearer, 
turning a dark side to the world. Colin’s 
head throbbed and felt giddy when he 
emerged into the open air above, into 
the cold moonlight, to which the heaving 
of the sea gave a look of disturbance 
and agitation which almost reached the 
length of pain. There was nothing 
akin in that passionless light to the 
tumult of the great chafing ocean, the 
element most like humanity. True, it 
was not real storm, but only the long 
pantings of the vast bosom, after one 
of those anger-fits to which the giant is 
prone ; but a fanciful spectator could not 
but link all kinds of imaginations te the 
night, and Colin was pre-eminently a 
fanciful spectator. It looked like the 
man storming, the woman watching 
with looks of powerless anguish ; or like 
the world heaving and struggling, and 
some angel of heaven grieving and look- 
ing on. Colin lingered on the deck, 
though it was cold, and rest was needful. 
What could there be in the future ex- 
istence more dark, more hopeless than 
the terrible enigmas which built up 
their dead walls around a man in this 
world, and passed interpretation. Even 
the darkest hell of poetic invention 
comprehended itself and knew why it 
was ; but this life who comprehended, 
who could explain? The thought was 
very different from those with which 
Arthur Meredith resigned himself re- 
luctantly to rest. He could not con- 
sent to sleep till he had written a page 
or two of the book which he meant to 
leave as a legacy to the world, and 





which was to be called “ A Voice from 
the Grave ;” the poor young fellow had 
forgotten that God Himself was likely 
to take some pains about the world 
which had cost so much. After the 
“unspeakable gift” once for all, it ap- 
peared to young Meredith that the rest 
of the work was left on his shoulders, and 
on the shoulders of such as he; and, 
accordingly, he wore his dying strength 
out, addressing everybody in season and 
out of season, and working at “ A Voice 
from the Grave.” <A strange voice it 
was—saying little that was consolatory ; 
yet, in its way, true as everything is 
trve in a certain limited sense which 
comes from the heart. The name of the 
Redeemer was named a great many 
times, but the spirit of it was as if 
no Redeemer had ever come. <A world 
dark, confused, and full of judgments 
and punishments—a world in which 
men would not believe though one rose 
from the grave—was the world into 
which he looked, and for which he was 
working. His sister Alice, watching by 
his side, noting with keen anxiety every 
time the pen slipped from his fingers, 
every time it went vaguely over the 
paper in starts which told he had gone 
half to sleep over his work, sat with her 
intelligence unawakened, and her whole 
being slumbering, thinking of nothing 
but him. After all, Colin was not so 
fanciful when in his heart it occurred to 
him to connect these two with the 
appearance of the moon and the sea. 
They had opened the book of their life 
to him fortuitously, without any expla- 
nations, and he did not know what to 
make of it. When he descended to his 
own cabin and found Lauderdale fast 
asleep, the young man could not but 
give a little time to the consideration 
of this new scene which had opened in 
his life. It was natural to Colin’s age 
and temperament to expect that some- 
thing would come of such a strange 
accidental meeting ; and so he lay and 
pondered it, looking out at the troubled 
moonlight on the water, till that dis- 
turbed guardian of the night had left 
her big troublesome charge to himself. 
The ship ploughed along its-lonely road 
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with tolerable composure and quietness, 
for the first time since it set out, and 
permitted to some of its weary passengers 
unwonted comfort and sleep; but, as 
for Colin, a sense of having set out upon 
a new voyage came into his mind, he 
could not tell why. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“I’m no saying if I’m well or ill,” said 
Lauderdale ; “ I’m saying it’s grand for 
you to leave your friends in a suffering 
condition, and go off and make up to 
other folks. It’s well to be off with the 
old love. For my own part, however,” 
said Colin’s Mentor, “ I’m no for having 
a great deal to do with women. They're 
awfu’ doubtful creatures, you may take 
my word for it; some seem about as 
good as the angels—no that I have any 
personal acquaintance with the angels, 
but it’s aye an intelligible metaphor— 
some just as far on the other side. 
Besides, it’s a poor thing for a man to 
fritter away what little capability of a 
true feeling there may be in him. I've 
no fancy for the kind of friendships that 
are carried on after the manner of flirta- 
tions. For my part, I’m a believer in 
love,” said the philosopher, with a sudden 
fervour of reproof which brought an 
unusual amount of colour to his face. 

“You are absurd all the same,” said 
Colin, laughing ; “here is no question 
either of love, or flirtation, or even 
friendship. I know what you mean,” he 
added with a slightly heightened colour ; 
“ you think that, having once imagined 
I admired Miss Frankland, I ought to 
have continued in the same mind all my 
life. You don’t appreciate my good sense, 
Lauderdale; but, at all events, the young 
lady has nothing to do with my interest 
here.” 

“T was saying nothing about Miss 
Frankland,” said Lauderdale; “I was 
making a confession of faith on my own 
part, which has naething to do with you 
that Ican see. As for the young leddy, 
as you say, if it doesna begin with her, 
it’s a’ the more likely to end with her, 
according to my experience. To be sure, 
theres no great amount of time; but a 
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boat like this is provocative of intimacy. 
Youw’re aye in the second cabin, which 
is a kind of safeguard ; but, as for your 
good sense—” 

“Don’t associate that poor fellow’s 
name with anything ridiculous,” said 
Colin, “ but come up on deck, like a 
reasonable man, and judge for yourself.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Lauderdale, slowly ; 
“T understand the kind of thing. I’ve 
seen it many a day myself. Partly 
youthfulness, that thinks the thing that 
is happening to itself more important 
than anything else in the world ; partly 
a kind of self-regard ; partly a wish to 
take compensation out of the world for 
what it is givingup. I’m no saying but 
there’s something better at the bottom, 
but it’s awfu’ hard to separate the phy- 
sical and the spiritual. I wouldna say 
but even you, your own self—but it 
took a different form with you,” said 
Lauderdale, stopping short abruptly. 
Looking at Colin, and seeing that still 
there was not much bloom on his worn 
cheeks, it occurred to his careful guardian 
that it might be as well not to recall the 
distempered thoughts of the sick-room 
at Wodensbourne to the mind of his 
patient. “This is a different kind of 
constitution, ’m thinking,” he went on, 
in some haste. 

“ T suppose you are right,” said Colin ; 
“it took a different form with me. A 
more undutiful, unbelieving form ; for 
Meredith makes no question what it 
means, as I used to do.” 

“Tm no so clear of that,” said Lau- 
derdale. “ It’sseldom unbelief that asks 
a reason. I would not say, now I’m on 
my feet, but what there may be a place 
known among men by the name of 
Italy. Come, callant, and let me see if 
the skies are aught like what they are 
at hame.” 

Everything was changed when Colin 
and his friend stood again on deck. The 
calm weather had restored to life the 
crowd of sea-sick passengers who, like 
Lauderdale, had, up to this moment, 


- kept themselves and their miseries under 


cover below. The universal scepticism 
and doubt of ever being better had given 
way to a cheerful confidence, Every- 
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body believed—happy in his delusion— 
that for himself he had mastered the 
demon, and would be sea-sick no more. 
Among so many, it was not so easy to 
distinguish Meredith as Colin had ex- 
pected ; and he had time to discuss 
several matters with Lauderdale, show- 
ing a certain acrid feeling on his side of 
the question which surprised his inter- 
locutor, before his new friends appeared. 
Colin had taken his second-class berth 
gladly enough, without thinking of any 
drawback ; but, when he saw the limit 
clearly before his eyes, and perceived 
within reach, and indeed within hearing, 
the little “society” which he was not 
able to join, the fact of this momentary 
inferiority chafed him a little. Like 
most other people, he had a dislike to 
the second place—not that hecared about 
society, as he took pains to convince 
himself. But the truth was, that Colin 
did care for society, and, though too 
proud to confess such a thought, even to 
himself, secretly longed to join those new 
groups which were gradually growing 
into acquaintance before his eyes. When 
he saw the two figures approaching 
which had attracted him so strongly on 
the previous night, his heart gave a 
little jump, though his eyes were fixed 
in another direction. They were not 

only two curious human creatures whom 
' it was hard to comprehend, but, at the 
same time, they represented the world 
to Colin, who was at this present mo- 
ment shut out from intercourse with 
anybody but Lauderdale, whose manner 
of musing he knew by heart. He did 
not look round, but he heard the foot- 
steps approaching, and would have been 
equally disappointed and irritated had 
they turned back. This danger, how- 
ever, speedily terminated. Meredith 
came up hastily, drawing along with 
him, as usual, the sister who had not any 
being except in him, and laid his thin 
hand on Colin’s shoulder. The sunshine 
and the brightened skies did not change 
the strain of the young preacher's 
thoughts. He laid his hand on Colin, 
pressing the young man’s shoulder with 
an emphatic touch. “We meet again 
in the land of living men, in the place 
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of hope,” he said, leading his sister with 
him as he turned. She clung to him so 
closely that they moved like one, with- 
out any apparent volition on her part; 
and even Colin’s salutation seemed to 
disturb her, as if it had been something 
unnecessary and unexpected. Her little 
hurried bow, her lips that just parted 
in an anxious momentary smile, had a 
certain surprise in them ; and there was 
even a little impatience, as if she had 
said, “ Answer him; why should you 
mind me?” in the turn of her head. 

“Yes, we meet on a bright morning, 
which looks like life and hope,” said 
Colin, “and everybody seems disposed 
to enjoy it; even my friend here, who 
has been helpless since we started, has 
come to life at last.” 

Thus directed, Meredith’s eager eyes 
turned to Lauderdale, upon whom they 
paused with their usual solemn inquiring 
look. “I hope he has come to life in 
a higher sense,” said the sick man, who 
thought it his duty to speak in season 
and out of season; “ but for that true 
life, existence is only the payment of 
a terrible penalty. I hope, like you, he 
has thought on the great subject.” 

When he stopped short, and looked 
straight in Lauderdale’s face, there was 
a wonderful silence over the little group. 
The dying prophet said nothing, but 
looked down, awful and abstracted, from 
the heights of death on which he was 
standing, to receive an answer, which 
Lauderdale was too much taken by sur- 
prise, and Colin too much alarmed for 
the result of the inquiry, to give. 

“T’ve thought on an awfu’ quantity 
of subjects,” said Lauderdale, after a 
moment ; “a hundred or two more than 
ever have gone through your mind at 
your age ; and I’m no averse to unfold- 
ing my experiences, as this callant will 
tell you,” he added, with a smile, which, 
however, was lost upon his questioner. 

“ Your experiences!” said Meredith. 
He put his thin arm eagerly, before any 
one was aware what he intended to do, 
through Lauderdale’s arm. “I frighten 
and horrify many,” said the invalid, not 
without a gleam of satisfaction ; “ but 
there are so few, so miserably few, with 
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whom it is possible to have true com- 
munion. Let me share your experiences 
—there must be instruction in them.” 
The philosopher, thus seized, made 
a comical grimace, unseen by anybody 
but Colin; but the sick man was far 
too much in earnest to observe any re- 
luctance on the part of his new acquaint- 
ance, and Lauderdale submitted to be 
swept on in the strange wind of haste 
and anxiety and eagerness which sur- 
rounded the dying youth, to whom a 
world lying in wickedness, and “I, I 
alone” left to maintain the knowledge 
of God among men, was the one great 
truth. There was not much room to 
move about upon the deck; and, as 
Meredith turned and went on, with his 
arm in Lauderdale’s, his sister, who was 
sharply turned round also by his move- 
ment, found it hard enough to maintain 
her position by his side. Though he 
was more attached to her than to any 
other living creature, it was not his 
habit, as it might have been in happier 
circumstances, to care for her comfort, 
or to concern himself about her personal 
convenience. He swept her along with 
him on the hampered deck, through 
passages which were barely wide enough 
for two, but through which she crushed 
herself as long as possible, catching her 
dress on all the comers, and losing her 
breath in the effort. As for Colin, he 
found himself left behind with a half- 
amazed, half-mortified sensation. 


Not his the form, not his the eye, 
That youthful maidens wont to fly ; 


and though he was not truly open to 
Lauderdale’s jibe concerning flirtations, 
the very name of that agreeable but 
dangerous amusement had roused him 
into making the discovery that Mere- 
dith’s sister was very pretty, and that 
there was something extremely interest- 
ing in the rapt devotion to her brother 
which at first had prevented him from 
observing her. It seemed only natural 
that, when the sick man seized upon 
Lauderdale, the young lady should have 
fallen to Colin’s share; and he kept 
standing where they had left him, as has 
been described, half amused and half 


mortified, thinking to himself that, after 
all, he was not an ogre, nor a person 
whom ladies in general are apt to avoid. 
After poor little Alice had hurt herself 
and torn her dress in two or three rapid 
turns through the limited space, she 
gave up her brother’s arm with a pained, 
surprised look, which went to Colin’s 
heart, and withdrew to the nearest bench, 
gathering up her torn dress in her hand, 
and still keeping her eyes upon him. 
What good she thought she could do by 
her watching it was difficult to tell, but 
it evidently was the entire occupation 
and object of her life. She scarcely 
turned her eyes upon Colin when he 
approached ; and, as the eyes were like a 
fawn’s—brown, wistful, and appealing 
(whereas Miss Matty’s were blue, and 
addicted to laughter)-—it is not to be 
wondered at that Colin, in whom his 
youth was dimly awakening, with all its 
happier susceptibilities, should feel a 
little pique at her neglect. The shadow 
of death had floated away from the 
young man’s horizon. He believed 
himself, whether truly or not, to have 
come to a new beginning of life. He 
had been dead, and was alive again ; 
and the solemn interval of suflering, 
during which he questioned earth and 
heaven, had made the rebound all the 
sweeter, and restored with a freshness 
almost more delightful than the first 
the dews and blossoms to the new 
world. Thus he approached Alice Mere- 
dith, who had no attention to spare to 
him—not with any idea that he had 
fallen in love with her, or that love was 
likely, but only with that vague sense 
that Paradise still exists somewhere, not 
entirely out of reach, and that the sweet 
Eve, who alone can reveal it, might 
meet him unawares at any time of his 
dreary path, which is one of the sweetest 
privileges of youth. But he did not 
know what to say to the other youthful 
creature, who ought to have been as con- 
scious of such possibilities as he. No 
thought was in Aer mind that she ever 


~would be the Eve of any paradise ; and 


the world to her was a confused and 
darkling universe, in which death lay 
lurking somewhere, she could not tell 
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how close at hand—death, not for her- 
self, which would be sweet, but for one 
far dearer than herself. The more she 
felt the nearness of this adversary, the 
more she contradicted herself and would 
not believe it ; and so darkness spread all 
round the beginning path of the poor 
girl, who was not much more than a 
child. She would not have understood 
the meaning of any pretty speeches had 
Colin been so far lett to himself as to 
think of making them. As it was, 
she looked up for a moment wistfully as 
he sat down beside her. She thought 
in her mind that he would be a good 
friend for Arthur, and might cheer him ; 
which was the chief thing she cared for 
in this world. 

“Has your brother been long ill?” 
said Colin. It seemed the only subject 
on which the two could speak. 

“Til?” said Alice; ‘“‘he is not very 
ill—he takes a great deal of exercise. 
You must have observed that ; and his 
appetite is very good.” ‘The question 
roused her to contradict her own fears, 
and doing so out loud to another was 
more effectual somehow than anything 
she could say to herself. “The storm 
which made everybody else so ill had 
no effect upon Arthur,” she went on, 
almost with a little irritation. “He is 
thin to be sure, but then many people 
are thin who are quite well; and I am 
sure you do not look very strong your- 
self.” 

“No,” said Colin, who possessed the 
instinct rare among men of divining 
what his companion wished him to say ; 
“my people had given me up a few 
weeks ago. I gave myself a poke some- 
where in the lungs which very nearly 
made an end of me ; but I mean to get 
better if I can,” he said, with a smile 
which for the moment brought a doubt- 
ful look upon the girl’s face. 

“You don’t think it wrong to talk 
like that,” she said; “that was what 
made me wish so much you should come 
to see Arthur. Perhaps if he were more 
cheerful it would do him good. Not 
that he is very ill, you know, but still 
—We are going to Italy,” she went on 
with a little abruptness, “ to a place near 
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Rome—not to Rome tself, because I am 
a little afraid of that—but into the 
country. Are you going there ?” 

“TI suppose so,” said Colin; “it is 
the place in the world most interesting. 
Do you not think so? But everything 
will be new to me.” 

“If you were to come where we are 
going,” said his companion with a com- 
posure which was wonderful to Colin, 
“you would find it cheaper, and you 
could see things almost as easily, and it 
would not be so hot when summer 
comes. I think it would do Arthur a 
great deal of good. It is so hard to 
know what to do with a man,” she 
went on, unconsciously yielding to that 
inexpressible influence of a sympathetic 
listener which few people can resist ; 
“they cannot occupy themselves, you 
know, as we women can, and they get 
tired of our society. I have so longed 
to find some man who would understand 
him, and whom he could talk to,” cried 
the poor girl, with tears in her eyes. She 
made a pause when she had said so 
much—not that it occurred to her that 
any one could misunderstand her, but 
because the tears were getting into her 
voice, which was a weakness not to be 
yielded to. “I don’t know why I should 
cry,” she added a minute after, with a 
faint smile ; “ it is talking about Italy I 
suppose ; but you will like it when you 
get there.” 

“ Yet you do not seem to like it,” said 
Colin, with a little curiosity. 

This time she made him no direct 
answer. Her eyes were following her 
brother and Lauderdale as they walked 
about the deck. “Is he nice ?” she asked, 
with a little timidity, pointing at Lau- 
derdale, and giving another hasty wistful 
look at Colin’s face. 

“T don’t know if you would think 
so,” said Colin ; * he is very Scotch, and 
a little odd sometimes, but kinder and 
better, and more truly a friend than 
words can describe. He is tender and 
true,” said the young man, with a little 
enthusiasm which woke up the palest 
ghost of an answering light in his young 
companion’ s face. 

“Being Scotch is a recommendation 
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to me,” she said; “the only person I 
ever loved, except Arthur, of course,— 
and those who are gone—was Scotch.” 
After this quaint intimation, which woke 
in Colin’s mind an incipient spark of 
the earliest stage of jealousy—not jea- 
lousy proper, but only a lively and con- 
temptuous curiosity to know “ who the 
fellow was”—she dropped back again into 
her habitual silence. When Colin tried 
to bring her back by ordinary remarks 
about the voyage and their destination, 
she answered him simply by “ Yes,” or 
“No.” She was of one idea, incapable 
apparently of exerting her mind on any 
other subject. When they had been 
thus sitting silent for some time, she 
began again abruptly at the point where 
she had left off. 

“If you were coming to the same 
place,” she said— Arthur can speak 
Italian very well, and I know it a little— 
we might be able to help you, and you 
would have very good air—pure air off 
the sea. If he had society he would 
soon be better.” This was said softly 
to herself, and then she went on, drawn 
farther and farther by the sympathy 
which she felt in her listener. “There 
are only us two in the world.” 

“Tf I can do anything,” said Colin, 
“as long as we are here at least ; but 
there is no lack of society,” he said, 
pointing to the groups on the quarter- 
deck, at which Alice Meredith shook 
her head. 

“ Hefrightens them,” she said ; “ they 
prefer to go out of his way; they don’t 
want to answer his questions. I don’t 
know why he does it. When he was 
young he was fond of society, and went 
out a great deal, but he has changed 
so much of late,” said the anxious sister, 
with a certain look of doubt and wonder 
on her face. She was not quite sure 
whether the change was an improvement. 
“T don’t understand it very well my- 
self,” she went on, with a sigh; “per- 
haps I have not thought enough about 
it. And then he does not mind what I 
say to him—men never do ; I suppose 
itis natural. But, if he had society, and 
you would talk and keep him from 
writing—” 

No. 58,—vot. x. 


“Does he write?” said Colin, with 
new interest. It was a bond of sym- 
pathy he had not expected to hear of ; 
and here again the tears, in spite of all 
her exertions, got into Alice’s voice. 

“At night, when he ought to be 
sleeping,” said the poor girl. “I don’t 
mean to say he is very ill ; but, oh! Mr. 
Campbell, is it not enough to make any 
man ill to sit up when he is so tired he 
cannot keep awake, writing that dreadful 
book? He is going to call it “A Voice 
from the Grave.” I sometimes think 
he wants to break my heart ; for what 
has the grave to do with it? He is 
rather delicate, but so are you. Most 
people are delicate,” said poor Alice, 
“when they sit up at night, and don’t 
take care of themselves. If you could 
only get him to give up that book, I 
would bless you all my life.” 

Such an appeal from sweet lips quiver- 
ing with suppressed anguish, from beau- 
tiful eyes full of heavy tears, was not 
likely to be without effect; and, when 
Colin went to his own cabin in the 
evening, hearing but imperfectly the 
criticisms of Lauderdale on his new 
friend and his affairs, he was more and 
more impressed by the conviction that 
something must come of an encounter 
so singular and unexpected. The young 
man inmediately set himself to wind 
new threads of fate about his feet, and, 
while he was doing so, thought with 
a little thrill of the wonderful way in 
which things came about, and the pos- 
sible purposes of Providence in this new 
change. It aroused and excited him to 
see the new scenery coming into its 
place, and the ground preparing for 
another act of his life, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Waar for?” said Lauderdale, “I'll 
no say but what it’s an interesting 
study, if life was long enough to allow 
such indulgences; but—take you my 
word for it, callant—it’s awfu’ hard to 
see a life wearing out like that, drop by 
drop, It’s not only that you might 
get to be fond of the poor lad himself, 
and miss him sae when he was gone,” 
Zz 
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said the philosopher, who had not just 
then perfect command of himself ; “ but 
it raises awfu’ questions, and you are 
not one of those that can take things as 
they come and ask no reason. What 
should you bind yourself for? I see a’ 
that would happen as clear as day. 
You would go into a bit country place 
with him, only to watch him die ; and, 
when he was gone, you would be left 
with the bit bonnie sister, two bairns 
together— and then—but you're no 
destitute of imagination,” said Lauder- 
dale, grimly ; “and I leave you to figure 
that part of the business to yoursel’.” 

“This is foolish talk,” said Colin. 
“The sister, except that I am very 
sorry for her, has nothing in the world 
to do with it. If we could manage as 
well beside them as anywhere else, one 
should be glad to be of some use to 
one’s fellow-creatures. I am not afraid 
of anything that might happen,” the 
young man added, with a slight addi- 
tional colour. “As for responsibility, 
it is strange to hear you warning me 
against that—you who were willing to 
take upon yourself all the responsibility 
of travelling with me when you thought 
I was dying—” 

“No such thing,” said Lauderdale, 
hotly. ‘I’m fool enough, no doubt, but 
no such a fool as that. Callants of 
your age canna keep a medium. When 
you have a sore finger you take thoughts 
of dying ; but I’m a man of some expe- 
rience in this world. I'm travelling for 
my own pleasure and no for you, nor no 
man. As for this lad, I’ve seen the 
like before. He’s no singular, though 
T’ve little doubt he thinks he is, It’s 
awfu’ hard work to stop short just when 
you've come to the brow of the hill, and 
see a’ the fair prospect before you,” said 
Colin’s guardian, whose countenance 
was overcast and cloudy. ‘“ When the 
mind’s no very strong, the like of that 
sets it off its balance. I’ve seen them 
that came out of the trial as calm as the 
angels of God,” he went on, after a little 
pause, with a strain in his voiee which 
showed unusual emotion ; “and I have 
seen them that battled with Him that 
made them, to make Him render a 


reason ; and I have seen them that took 
it with a high hand, and turned into 
preachers like this one. ‘A Voice from 
the Grave,’ did she say? But you’re a’ 
babies that ken no better. How are 
the like of you to know that there’s 
men like me—ay, and women more 
than men—that would give a’ their 
living, and would not grudge life itself, 
no for a voice only, but for two or three 
words—for one word and no more.” He 
put down his face in his hands for a 
moment as he spoke, though not to 
conceal tears; for Lauderdale’s sorrows, 
whatever they might have been, were 
wrapped in the deadly stillness of that 
past grief with which no stranger inter- 
meddles; and his young companion was 
watching him sorrowfully, sympatheti- 
cally, but in ignorance, and with the 
timidity of youth, not knowing what 
to say. 

“Him, and the like of him,” said 
Lauderdale, going on more softly when 
he found that Colin made no reply, 
“their voice from the grave is like a 
Halloween ghost to frighten the unwary. 
Whisht, callant ; I’m no laughing at the 
poor dying lad. There’s nae laughing 
in my head one way or another; but 
it’s so little you know. You never think, 
with your warnings and your terrors, of 
us that have sat by our graves for years, 
and been confounded by the awfu’ silence. 
Why can they no speak nor we hear? 
You'll no tell me that Heaven and the 
presence of God can take the love out of 
a living soul. I wish you would not 
disturb my mind with your vain 
thoughts,” he said, with a momentary 
fretfulness. “It’s no a question I dare 
go into. If love’s no everlasting, I’ve 
no desire to be everlasting myself ; and, 
if I’m to be no more to them that be- 
long to me hereafter than to those 
legions of strange angels, or a haill 
nation of other folk !—Whisht, callant ! 
you're no to say such things to me.” 

Colin said nothing at all to interrupt 
this monologue. He let his friend wear 
himself out, pacing up and down the 
narrow little cabin, which it required 
but two of Lauderdale’s strides to 
traverse from end to end. He had 
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known a chance word to produce 
similar results before, but had never 
been made acquainted with the real 
history of his friend’s life. He waited 
now till this excitement was over, know- 
ing by experience that it was the best 
way; and, after a while, Lauderdale 
calmed down and came back to his seat, 
and resumed the conversation where he 
had left it before his heart within him 
was roused to make brief utterance of 
its unknown burden. 

“The short and the long of it is,” 
said Lauderdale, “that you're making 
up your mind, by some process of your 
own—lI’m no saying what it is—to give 
up our own plan and tack yourself on 
to a poor failing callant that has not 
above a month or two to live.” 

“ How do you know he has not above 
a month or two to live?” said Colin. 
“You thought the same of me a few 
weeks ago. One hears of the climate 
working wonders ; and, if he had some 
one by him to amuse and interest him, 
and keep him off that book, as—as 
Miss Meredith says—” 

“Oh, ay, no doubt, no doubt,” said 
Lauderdale, drily. “ He has one nurse 
already bound to him body and soul, 
and, maybe, if he had another to under- 
take the spiritual department—! But 
you're no old enough, callant, to take 
him in hand, and you're no strong 
enough, and I cannot say, for my own 
part, that I see any special qualification 
for such an office in ye,” said the merci- 
less critic, looking at Colin in a seriously 
contemplative way, with his head a little 
on one side. After he had shown any 
deep emotion, Lauderdale, like a true 
Briton, despised himself, and made as 
great a leap as was practicable on the 
other side. 

“No,” said Colin, who was a littie 
piqued in spite of himself; “I don’t 
suppose I am good for much; and I 
never thought of being his nurse. It 
is out of the question to imagine that I 
could be for Meredith, or any other 
man, what you have been for me.” 

“ T’ve kent ye longer than two days,” 
said Colin’s guardian, without showing 
any signs of propitiation, “which to be 


sure makes a little difference. Those that 
are destined to come together need little 
time to make it up—I’ve aye been a 
believer, for my part, not only in love, 
but in friendship, at first s ght.” 

“ There’s no question of either love er 
-friendship,” said Colin, with prompt 
irritation. ‘Surely one may feel pity, 
sympathy, fellow-feeling, with a man of 
one’s own age without being misunder- 
stood.” 

“T understand you an awfw’ deal 
better than you understand yourself,” 
said Lauderdale ; “and, as I was saying, 
I am a great believer in first impressions. 
It’s a mercenary kind of thing to be 
friends with a man for his good quali- 
ties—there’s a kind of barter in it that 
goes against my instincts; but, when 
you take to a man for nae reason, but 
out of pure election and choice, that’s 
real friendship—or love, as it might 
be,” he went on, without pity, enjoy- 
ing the heightened colour and air of 
embarrassment on Colin’s face. 

“You say all this to make me lose 
my temper,” said Colin. “ Don’t let us 
say any more to-night ; I will think it 
all over again, since you oppose it, and 
to-morrow—” 

“ Ay, to-morrow,” said Lauderdale— 
“it’s a bonnie rare world, and we'll no 
interfere with it. Good-night, callant ; 
I’m no a man that can be quarrelled 
with if you tried ever so hard—te 
morrow you'll take your own way.” 

Colin did not sleep till the night was 
far advanced. He lay awake, watching 
the moonlight, and pondering over this 
matter, which looked very important as 
he contemplated it. By thinking was 
meant, in his mind, as in most minds ef 
his age, not any complicated course of 
reasoning, but a rapid framing of pie- 
tures on one side and the other. On 
one side he saw Meredith beguiled from 
his book, persuaded to moderate his 
words in season and out of season, and 
induced to take a little interest in ordi- 
nary human affairs, gradually recovering 
his health, and returning to a life whieh 
should no longer appear to him a near 
preparation for dying ; and it cannot be 
denied that there did come = Colin’s 
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mind a certain consciousness of grateful 
looks and sweet-voiced thanks attending 
this restoration, which made the pictures 
wonderfully pleasant. Then, on the 
other side, there was Lauderdale’s sketch 
of the sudden possibilities filled in by 
Colin’s imagination :—poor Meredithe 
dying slowly, looking death in the face 
for long days and lonely nights, sorely 
wanting all the succour that human 
compassion could give him ; and the for- 
lorn and solitary mourner that would be 
left, so young and friendless, by the 
stranger’s grave. Perhaps, on the whole, 
this suggestion of Lauderdale’s decided 
the matter. The thought was too piti- 
ful, too sad to be borne. She was 
nothing in the world to him; but she 
was a woman, and Colin thought indig- 
nantly of the unchristian cowardice 
which, for fear of responsibility, would 
desert a friendless creature exposed to 
such dangers. Notwithstanding, he was 
prudent, very prudent, as was natural. 
It was not Alice, but Arthur Meredith 
who was his friend. She had nothing 
to do with this decision whatever. If 
such a melancholy necessity should hap- 
pen, Colin felt it was in him, respect- 
fully, sympathetically, to take the poor 
girl home; and if, somehow, the word 
“home” suggested to him his mother, 
who that knew anything of the Mistress, 
could wonder at that thought? Thus 
he went on drawing the meshes closer 
about his feet, while the moonlight shone 
on the sea, and poor Meredith wrote his 
book, and Lauderdale, as sleepless as his 
charge, anxiously pondered the new state 
of affairs. At home that same moon 
suggested Colin to more minds than 
one in the peaceful country over which 
the March winds were blowing. Miss 
Matty thought of him, looking out over 
the Wodensbourne avenue, where the 
great trees stood stately in the moon- 
light streaming a glory on their heads. 
She was so late because she had been 
at a ball, where her cousin Harry had 
made himself highly disagreeable, and 
when, prompted by his sulky looks, she 
had carried a little flirtation a hair’s- 
breadth too far—which was not a com- 
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fortable consciousness. Why she should 
think of Colin under such circumstances 
it would be hard to say ; but the thoughts 
of a young woman at two o'clock in the 
morning are not expected to be logical. 
She thought of him with a shadow of 
the same feeling that made the Psalmist 
long for the wings of a dove ; though, if 
Miss Matty had but known it, her re- 
ception—could she have made her escape 
to her former worshipper at that mo- 
ment—would have been of a disappoint- 
ing character. And about the same 
time the Mistress woke out of her quiet 
sleep, and saw the broad, white flood of 
light streaming through the little square 
window of the room in which Colin was 
born. Her fancy was busy enough 
about him night and day ; and she fancied 
she could see, as clear as a picture, the 
ship speeding on, with perhaps its white 
wings spread over the glistening sea, and 
the moon stealing in at the cabin win- 
dow, and caressing her boy, who was fast 
asleep, resting and gathering strength with 
new life breathing in upon him in every 
breath of favourable wind that crisped the 
sleeping sea. Such was the vision that 
came to the mind of the Mistress when 
she woke in the “ dead of night,” and saw 
the moonlight at her window. “ God 
bless my Colin,” she said to herself, as 
she closed her tender eyes ; and in the 
meantime Colin, thinking nothing of 
his old love, and not very much of his 
home-life, was busily engaged in weaving 
for himself another tangle in the varied 
web of existence, although none of the 
people most interested in him—except 
Lauderdale, who saw a faint shadow of 
the future—had the least idea that this 
night at sea was of any moment in his 
life. He did not know it himself, though 
he was conscious of a certain thrill of 
pleasant excitement and youthful awe, 
half voluntary, half real. And so the 
new scene got arranged for this new 
act of the wonderful drama; and all 
the marvellous, delicate influences of 
Providence and will, poising and ba- 
lancing each other, began to form and 
shape the further outlines of Colin’s life. 
Zo be continued. 
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TWILIGHT IN THE NORTH. 


‘UNTIL THE DAY BREAK, AND THE SHADOWS FLEE AWAY.” 


O tHE long northern twilight between the day and the night, 

When the heat and the weariness of the world are ended quite: 

When the hills grow dim as dreams, and the crystal river seems 

Like that River of Life from out the Throne where the blesséd walk in white, 


O the weird northern twilight, which is neither night nor day, 

When the amber wake of the long-set sun still marks his western way : 
And but one great golden star in the deep blue east afar 

Warns of sleep, and dark, and midnight—of oblivion and decay, 


O the calm northern twilight, when labour is all done, 

And the birds in drowsy twitter have dropped silent one by one: 
And nothing stirs or sighs in mountains, waters, skies,— 

Earth sleeps—but her heart waketh, till the rising of the sun. 


O the sweet, sweet twilight, just before the time of rest, 

When the black clouds are driven away, and the stormy winds suppressed ; 
And the dead day smiles so bright, filling earth and heaven with light,— 
You would think ’twas dawn come back again—but the light is in the west. 


O the grand solemn twilight, spreading peace from pole to pole !— 
Ere the rains sweep o’er the hill-sides, and the waters rise and roll, 
In the lull and the calm, come, O angel with the palm— 

In the still northern twilight, Azrael, take my soul. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT LOCHFYNE AND HERRINGS, 


BY J. G. BERTRAM, 


THERE is only one fish, the Salmon, whose 
natural history has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and whose rate of growth 
and breeding-power we can now cal- 
culate to a figure. But, although the 
opportunities for observation in the case 
of sea-breeding fish are more circum- 
scribed than in the case of fresh-water 
fishes, we feel certain that an observant 
eye, with even moderate facilities for 
study and examination, would be able 
to map out the natural history of the 
Herring as completely as we have been 
able to solve the riddles connected with 
the growth and various transformations 
of the Salmon. Indeed a very excellent 
beginning has already been made. In 
consequence of serious disputes among 


the fishermen of Lochfyne, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to obtain in- 
formation on the different modes of 
fishing for herrings practised in that 
inland sea; and in the performance of 
this duty they have collected and made 
public much that is interesting about 
the natural and economic history of this 
well-known fish. 

At one period the Herring was sup- 
posed—as, indeed, all other fish were sup- 
posed—to be migratory. It was thought 
that its head quarters were in some of 


- the frozen seas that surround the North 


Pole, but that, banded in one stupendous 
“heer” or shoal, so vast in its magnitude 
as to be innumerable, it annually broke 
upon our coast for the double purpose 
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of propagating its kind, and affording 
us a liberal supply of wholesome food. 
This theory of migration has long been 
dispelled, and we now know, despite 
the babblement of late writers to the 
contrary, that the herring is as local a 
fish as the salmon or the cod. Again, 
the herring was thought to be so wonder- 
fully capricious as to leave a coast or 
bay for the most trifling cause. The 
firing of guns, the burning of kelp, or 
the roar of a passing steamboat, has 
been thought sufficient to scare away 
the fish. The Swedes say that the 
frequent firing of the British ships in 
the neighbourhood of Gottenburg fright- 
ened the herrings away from that place ; 
and, an Irish priest having signified his 
intention of taking up his tithe of fish, 
the animals became so disgusted that 
they at once left the part of the coast 
of Treland inhabited by his “ rivrince.” 
There are numerous other fanciful stories 
about the caprice of the herring, such 
as that they had been driven from the 
Baltic by the battle of Copenhagen. 

We are now pretty well assured that 
the herring is not a migratory fish in 
the sense meant by the old theorists. 
In fact, the best proof of this fish being 
local to our own coasts is the circum- 
stance of its being captured in our firths 
and bays all the year round. On 
the southern coast of Greenland the 
iherring is a rare fish ; and, according to 
Crantz, only a small variety is found on 
the northern shore, nor has it been 
observed in any number in the proper 
icy seas—as it would undoubtedly have 
‘been had it resorted thither in such 
innumerable quantities as was imagined 
by the naturalists of the last century. 
Another proof that the herring is local 
to the coasts of Britain lies in the 


fact of the different varieties brought 


to. our own markets. As expert fishers 
know the salmon of particular rivers, 
so do some men know the different 
localities of our herring from merely 
glancing at the fish, A Lochfyne 
herring is totally different from one 
taken off the coast of Caithness, while 
the latter again differs from the her- 


. Sing taken by the Dunbar boats off 


the Isle of May. Experienced fish- 
mongers know the different localities of 
the same kinds of ‘fish as easily as a 
farmer will separate a Cheviot sheep 
from a Southdown. Thus, they can 
at once distinguish a Severn salmon 
from one taken in the Tweed or the 
Spey, and they can tell at a’ glance a 
Lochfyne matie from a Firth of Forth 
one. In fact, the herring never ventures 
far from the shore where it is taken, 
and its condition, when it is caught, 
is just an index of the feeding it has 
enjoyed in its particular locality. The 
superiority of the herring taken in our 
great land-locked salt-water lochs is un- 
doubted. Whether or not it results from 
the depth and body of water, from more 
plentiful marine vegetation, or from the 
greater variety of land food likely to be 
washed into these inland seas, we cannot 
at present determine ; but it is certain 
that the herrings of our western sea-lochs 
are infinitely superior to those captured 
in the more open sea. But on this part 
of the herring question we need scarcely 
waste any argument, as we know but of 
one writer who still persists in the old 
“theory” of migration. He is the same 
gentleman who has doubts about a grilse 
becoming a salmon !! 

Conceding, then, that this fish, like all 
others, is local, we find the chief points 
in its life and growth to be these :— 
Ist. The full fish come in from the 
deeper waters to deposit their spawn, 
and they do not live very far from the 
ground on which they perform this 
great function of their nature. 2d. After 
the herrings have spawned—and it is 
during the spawning time they are 


1 A recent work on the Herring, by Mr. 
Mitchell, a merchant of Leith, gives an elaborate 
account of the geographical distribution of that 
fish, as well as much interesting information 
about its food, growth, and commercial value. 
Mr. Mitchell ‘believes he has satisfactorily 
solved the hitherto disputed questions as to 
food, periodical visits, migration, &c.; he has 
also, for the first time, established the important 
fact that herrings visit our coasts twice in the 
year—that, in fact, there is a winter and summer 
herring periodically arriving on the different 
coasts; and already, from this knowledge, 
additional supplies have been obtained where 
no previvus fishery existed.” 
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caught—they very quickly take their 
departure from the shallow to the deep 
water. 3d. It is supposed to be the 
warmer temperature of the shore that 
incites the fish to spawn in comparatively 
shallow water; and it is chiefly on 
rock-bottomed or other hard ground 
that they prefer to deposit, as the 
spawn will not adhere to a soft surface. 
4th. Mr. John Cleghorn, of Wick, a 
highly respected authority on the na- 
tural history of this animal, told us, 
many years ago, that there are different 
races of herring constantly coming to 
maturity at different seasons, and that 
the herrings of May are not quite the 
same as those caught in September ; and, 
at all events, we find this fish in dif- 
ferent stages of advancement at particular 
seasons of the year, and we feel pretty 
certain that the work of reproduction is 
going on in the herring world at all times 
and seasons. 

The rate of growth of the herring, 
and the time at which it begins to repro- 
duce itself, are not yet well understood. 
Indeed, it seems particularly difficult to 
fix the period at which this fish reaches 
the reproductive stage. We have had 
young herrings of all sizes in our pos- 
session, from those of an inch long 
upwards, The following are the mea- 
surements of a few specimens which were 
procured about the end of February, 
1861, and not one of which had any 
appearance of either roe or milt, while 
some (the smaller fish) were strongly 
serrated inthe abdominal line, and others, 
as they advanced in size, lost this dis- 
tinguishing mark, and were only very 
slightly serrated. The largest of these 
fish—and they must all have been 
caught at one time—was eight inches 
long, nearly four inches in circumference 
at the thickest part of the body, and 
weighed a little over two ounces. The 
smallest of these herring-fry did not 
weigh a quarter of an ounce, and was 
not quite three and a half inches in 
length. One of them, again, that was 
six inches long, only weighed three- 
quarters of an ounce ; whilst another of 
the same lot, four and a half inches long, 
weighed a quarter of an ounce exaetly. 


We do not propose at present to enter 
into the sprat controversy; but, if the 
sprat be the young of the herring, as 
we take leave to think it is, then the 
question of its growth and natural eco- 
nomy will become highly important, 

No naturalist, or practical fisherman, 
has been able definitely to fix the 
time which a herring requires to. pass 
from the embryonic to the adult condi- 
tion. Some people say that the fish 
must have attained the age of seven 
years before it can yield milt or roa, 
whilst a period of three years has been 
also named as the very ultimate time 
of this event; but there are persons 
who think that the herring attains its 
reproductive power in eighteen months, 
and others who think that the fish 
grows to maturity in little more than 
half that time. If the average size of 
a herring may be set down as eleven 
and a half inches, individual fish o. 
Clupea harengus have been found mea- 
suring seventeen inches, and full fish 
have been taken only ten inches in 
length. When should the example, 
noted above as being eight inches long, 
reach its full growth ? and how old was 
it at the time of its capture? And, 
again, were the fish—all taken out of 
the same boat, be it observed, and caught 
in the same shoal—all of one particular 
year’s hatching? Is this the story of the 
parr over again, or is it the case that the 
fisherman had found a shoal of mixed 
herrings—some being of one year’s 
spawning, some of another? We con- 
fess to being puzzled, and may again 
remind the reader that our largest fish 
had never spawned, and had not the 
faintest trace of milt or roe within it. 
Then, again, as to the time when her- 
rings spawn, we have over and over 
again asserted, in other quarters, that 
they spawn in nearly every month of 
the year ; and the Commissioners recently 
engaged in visiting the Lochfyne and 
other herring fisheries have arrived at 


the conclusion that the herring spawns 


at two seasons of the year, viz in the 
spring and in the autumn, each season 
of spawning extending over a month or 
two. ‘This opinion quite coincides with 
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that of our friend Mr. John Cleghorn, 
of Wick, the author of the new views on 
the herring question which a few years 
ago startled all persons interested in the 
trade, but which help to render clear 
some of the many different points of 
herring-life hitherto but hazily under- 
stood. “It is not at all likely,” say 
the Commissioners, “that the same 
“fish spawn twice in the year; on 
“the contrary, the spring and the 
“autumn shoals are probably perfectly 
“ distinct ; and, if the herring, according 
“to the hypothesis advanced above, 
** comes to maturity in a year, the shoals 
“ of each spawning season would be the 
“ fry of the twelvemonth before.” 

As to the food of this fine fish, the 
Report tells us that it “consists of crus- 
“ tacea, varying in size from microscopic 
* dimensions to those of a shrimp, and 
“of small fish, particularly sand-eels. 
“While in the matte condition, they feed 
“ voraciously, and not unfrequently their 
“stomachs are found immensely dis- 
“tended with crustacea and sand-eels, 
“ in amore or less digested condition.” 

We may state here that the herring 
is found under four different conditions, 
They are first seen in a state of fry, or 
herring-sile, the same in size generally as 
the sprat, and largely mixed with sprats 
—so much so, that some fishermen 
thought the serrated fish (sprats) were 
the females, and the other the males. 
In the next stage of the herring, it is 
called a matie; and, when in that con- 
dition it is a fine fat fish, with almost 
no milt or roe, and is supposed to be in 
its primest food-condition. After attain- 
ing the matie size, the herring is soon 
developed into the full fish, in which 
state it is most frequently captured, al- 
though it is then in the very stage of 
reproduction! A fish that has spawned 
is said to be spent, or shotten, and is of 
little value in a commercial sense. To 
spawn, the fish congregate in great 
masses, and “so intent are the fish on 
“this great necessity of their existence 
“that they are not easily driven from 
“their spawning-ground ; but, when 
“once their object has been attained, 
“‘and they have become spent fish, the 
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“ shoal rapidly disappears—the univer- 
“sal, and very probable, opinion of 
“ fishermen being that they withdraw 
“into deep water at no great distance 
“ from the coast.” 

Having in the meantime said enough 
about the natural history of the herring, 
we shall now proceed to relate how it is 
captured, and we cannot do better than 
lay the scene at Lochfyne. This noble 
salt-water loch, running up into Argyle- 
shire for more than thirty miles, and 
narrowing to its northernmost point, 
near which is ducal Inverary, the capital 
of Argyleshire, is easily reached from 
Glasgow by the Clyde steamboats. We 
need not dilate on the picturesque 
scenery of the loch, or of the whole of 
that West-Highland region ; suffice it to 
say that we do not think a blasé Londoner 
could do better than sojourn for a week 
or two about this autumn season on 
Lochfyne. There is an occasional abund- 
ance of excitement that would please 
even Sir Charles Coldstream himself ; 
and the herring fishery is so great a 
lottery as to admit of as much betting 
as the Derby. 

The capture of the herring is in itself 
an interesting sight. The fishery on 
Lochfyne is by no means the largest in 
Scotland ; but, as it is pursued in two 
different ways—thereby, as we have said, 
giving rise to much quarrelling—it is 
especially interesting. The usual and le- 
gitimate way to capture the herring is to 
let down into the sea a great wall of net- 
ting—kept afloat by means of bladders, 
and taut by means of weights or sinkers 
—against which the herrings strike, and 
become enmeshed by the gills. This is 
called drift-net fishing. The apparatus 
of netting, in what is erroneously called 
trawl-fishing, (seine-fishing is the proper 
designation,) is used differently from 
what it is in drift-fishing, in which the 
nets joined together are “ paid” over the 
side of the boat, and allowed to float with 
the tide till the fish strike against them. 
In trawling the one end of the net is 
held on shore whilst a slight boat rows 
out into the water, and, while depositing 
the net, describes as large a semicircle 
as the length of the netting will allow— 
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after which the drag rope is landed 
and both ends are then hauled in shore- 
ward, so that the net becomes a bag 
containing the fish. This is as nearly 
as possible the mode pursued in taking 
pilchards off the coast of Cornwall ; 
and it is curious to note that, while 
it is illegal to capture pilchards by 
means of a drift net, it has hitherto 
been illegal to take herrings by means 
of the seine! The drift-net men of 
Lochfyne are against trawling, because, 
in their opinion, it “ hashes” the fish in- 
dividually, and is a means of frightening 
and dispersing the shoals ; also of cap- 
turing fry or immature herrings ; like- 
wise of disturbing the spawn. But the 
real reason of opposition being made to 
the trawlers was the good luck of the 
latter in taking so many herrings, and 
their consequent lowering of prices by 
suddenly throwing their heavy “ takes” 
into the market. All these reasons are 
eloquently and logically denied by the 
seiners ; and the Commissioners, who 
themselves instituted various experi- 
ments with a view of determining the 
question, arrived at the conclusion that 
the seine net was as good an instrument 
for the capture of herrings as the drift 
net. It would have been wonderful 
if any other decision had been arrived 
at, seeing that, if the size of mesh were 
kept the same to admit of the escape of 
the young fish, it is a matter of moon- 
shine whether the nets be drawn in a 
circle or be spread out a mile long to 
intercept the progressing shoal. 

Most of the fish taken in Lochfyne 
are sent to Glasgow for sale in a fresh 
state, but a portion are cured. As, how- 
ever, we wish to exhibit the herring 
fishery to the reader on a larger scale 
than it can be seen on Lochfyne, where 
there re only some 500 boats, we shall 
carry him from the county of Argyle to 
the county of Caithness. 

Taking our stand on the brae of 
Pulteneytown, we survey the largest 
herring fishery in the world. As 
the boats have just come in— that 
is, supposing we arrive on the brae 
about nine o’clock,—or are fast coming 
in, the process of landing and gutting 
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the fish is going on with great alacrity. 
Thousands upon thousands of empty 
barrels are waiting to be filled, and 
thousands of full barrels are lying 
ready to be shipped for the ports of 
Germany or Russia. The herring-fisher’s 
“all round the clock” is much as 
follows :—About two in the afternoon he 
starts away to the drying-ground for his 
nets, which have been laid out to dry 
since his boat came in at an early hour 
in the morning. Having got these 
nicely stowed on board, and having 
taken in a keg of water and some bread, 
with maybe a little whisky, or, if he is « 
very temperate man, some coffee or tea, he 
manages to get out of the harbour about 
four o'clock on a fine August afternoon, 
a mite in the fleet of a thousand boats 
that are all sallying out. with exactly 
the same object in view, viz. to secure 
a load of herrings, Turning to the right 
“The Old Man” is speedily passed, and 
some geologic phenomena of the coast 
as well ; but the skipper has no eye at 
present for coast wonders, and heeds not 
these : it is fish he wants, After a long 
sail off the coast, and a tack out to the 
deep water, herrings are perceived. There 
is a heavy look about the waves which 
betokens something uncommon; the 
gulls have been screaming over head alk 
day, and a porpoise or two have been 
floundering about ; whilst more than one 
sportive “dog” has been taken on the 
deep-sea lines hung out of the boat 
by some of the crew. Now these signs 
indicate to our skipper that we are over 
the fish ; and, peering about, he sees the 
wise men of the town taking up their 
position for the night, some already at 
rest even—sails down, mast struck, and 
nets out, and the crew asleep. Down 
come the sail and the mast, and away 
to the oars go two of the strongest of 
the boat’s crew. The skipper sticks to 
the helm, whilst the others pay over the 
nets into the water—a work of some 
labour, and requiring no little skill to 


_prevent entanglement with the trains ox 


neighbouring boats. At length, after a 
good hour and a half’s work, the nets are 
trailing in the sea, attached to the boat 
by a long rope—the course of the drift 











marked by buoys, and the termination 
of the train defined by a large double 
bladder. A little bit of bread and a 
sip of whisky and water form the 
frugal supper of the crew ; and then for 
a few hours they have such rest as they 
can snatch in the heaving boat, the sky 
overhead glittering with stars, and, all 
around, the sea populous with boats. 
Scarce a noise is to be heard but that of 
a few spies rowing round the fleet to 
ascertain, for their own guidance, by 
lifting a lug of the nets, who has got 
fish. At daybreak the whole fleet starts 
into renewed life ; for the nets must. be 
hauled on board and the fish be shaken 
out. There is no sight more beautiful 
than these same herring nets being 
hauled out of the phosphorescent water. 
The herrings come up out of the wavy 
deep in sheets of burning silver, changing 
alternately to golden yellow, and azure 
blue, as the rays of the rising sun throw 
light upon the mass. The mile of nets 
being got on board, and perhaps thirty 
crans of fish shaken out from them, the 
mast is once more rigged, the sail set, 
and, favoured by the fresh morning 
breeze, the boat pushes homeward, where 
the skipper, early as it is, will most 
likely be welcomed by his wife, or some 
of his family. They well know his boat 
afar off, even among the hundreds by 
which it is surrounded, and notice, by its 
height in the water, whether or not it 
is well fished. When the boat arrives at 
the quay the herrings have to be landed, 
delivered to the curer, and measured, and 
the nets have to be carried to the dry- 
ing-ground. When the fisherman, after 
partaking of breakfast, ends his twenty- 
four hours in bed, in order to obtain a 
few hours of rest to refresh him for 
another spell at the same pursuit. 

No fisherman, when he goes out, knows 
what amount of herrings he will come 
in with, or, indeed, whether he may come 
in at all, the storms being so frequent 
and violent. We have seen boats come 
in full and others empty, though they 
may have been fishing side by side the 
whole night. As to knowing the exact 
spot where to hit the shoal, it is not in 
the ken of the fishermen. No fisher- 
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man knows, except by signs of sea-birds 
and the minor monsters of the deep, 
that he is over or near the shoal. The 
more observant men know better than 
others who do not in any way study the 
habits of the fish ; but with the great 
body of the herring fishers the hitting 
of the shoal is esteemed a matter of 
“luck.” Here, for instance, is an account 
of the winnings of one boat on the 
Ballantrae fishing-ground for a period 
of nine years ; it is from the books of a 
highly respectable old fisherman, whose 
every word might be trusted. It must 
be noted that this account is only for 


one particular fishing. It stood as 
follows :— 
£ 2. d. 
1848. Feb. 13th to March = 52 16 0 
1849. 14th 30 79 
1850. (Bad ad rether “nothing ‘nie 
0 
1851. Fo. 21st to March > 38 40 
1852. _,, 37 140 
1853. Owing’ "to bad ‘neater, 
fishing took 
~ on the 2d, 3d ms 
4th of March; never- 
theless it yielded . . 35100 
1854. Feb. 14th to March . . 35 80 
1855. ,, 14th only (1,200 fish 
obtained). . . . . 3 60 
2 aera se se 0 00 


‘After this period, the herring did not 
return to the banks until 1862. The 
fishermen had lost his earlier books ; 
but he was quite sure that, from 1830 to 
1848, the average catch was as good as 
between 1848 and 1854. In fact, the 
fishing was at its height about 1846, 
while in one year his boat made 115/.” 

Ballantrae is on the west coast. On 
the east coast we have also a few figures 
denoting rare good luck in a recent 
season. We quote them from the or- 
thern Ensign of Wick :— 


Some fishermen have made a most success- 
ful season. Up to last accounts, George Murray 
** Barron,” fishing at Fraserburgh, remain 
* master of the situation,” - was still plying 
his vocation, after having ht, since the 
20th of May, considerably mend 760 crans ! 
Of these no fewer than 570 were caught in 
seven weeks at Fraserburgh! At that station 
several other fishermen have nearly 400 crans ; 
at Gardenstown five or six boats have upwards 
of that number ; at Buckie one has upwards of 
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300 ; at Wick, Andrew Reid, with nearly 400 
crans, stands at the top of the list, and a good 
many local crews, through the hoist which last 
week gave them, are treading fast on his heels. 
Weare aware of eleven cases along the seaboard 
under reference, whose catch exceeds 300 crans, 
and whose entire season’s capture may be esti- 
mated at upwards of 4,500/. 

On some evenings the whole Caithness 
fleet will not average half a cran of 
herrings to each boat; but on a night or 
two of each season the shoal will be so 
exactly hit by the majority of the boats 
as to raise the grand total of the season’s 
catch by perhaps 20,000 barrels! Taking 
the statistics of the Wick fishing of 
1862—and they are always given in full, 
and with great elaboration by the ex- 
cellent local papers—we find that the 
highest quantity taken in any one night 
of season 62 was eighty-five crans, the 
average of the whole fleet on the same 
evening being nine crans. On eleven 
nights of the season the average per 
boat was only half acran. On the night 
of the greatest take of the season only 
about a third of the boats were at sea, 
and the total catch was 9,200 crans, or 
an average of twenty-three crans per 
boat. The fishing of ’62 extended from 
July 5th to September 23rd. In fact, the 
herring-fishery is a lottery ; one or two 
of the boat-owners make a few pounds 
every year, but a large number do not 
pay the expenses of the season. The 
Lochfyne men say that two-thirds of 
their loch are fish and the other third 
water. This was exemplified on a lucky 
night two years ago—a Sunday night too 
—when some of the Inverary boats were 
nearly swamped by their wealth of fish. 
One of them came in about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, literally heaped 
with herrings, the produce of only a 
portion of the nets, the majority of 
which had to be cut away. The great 
Maccallum More assisted this boat. His 
Grace had been out all night at the fish- 
ing in his own barge; and, seeing the 
distress of the overloaded boat, he at once 
went to lend the crew a hand, in order 

1 The official returns of the Fishery Board for 
1863, which have just been issued, state the 
total quantity of herring cured in that year, 
under the superintendence of their officers, as 
654,8164 barrels, 
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that they might get safe into the har- 
bour with their valuable cargo. Never, 


we suppose, in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant had there been seen at 
Inverary so prolific a fishing. 

By means of the railways immense 
quantities of freshly-caught herrings 
are at once conveyed inland, where they 
meet with a ready sale ; but the greatest 
portion of the capture of each season, 
except at Dunbar or Lochfyne, falls to 
be cured by means of salt. It is quite 
a sight to see the boats arrive at the 
harbour of such a place as Pulteney- 
town, where the cure, with all its ac- 
cessories, is carried on on a gigantic 
scale. The fish are carried ashore in 
large baskets, and thrown into the gutting 
troughs, where they are sprinkled with 
salt. By-and-by they are seized upon 
by a mob of furies, known locally as 
“ gutters,” but looking from their curi- 
ous mode of dress—suits of rags gene- 
rally—as nearly as possible like Mac- 
beth’s weird sisters. These women, who 
at other times are tidy and clean, many 
of them nice young “ queans,” put on 
for the occasion their very oldest clothes, 
and set to work with an alacrity that 
soon carries them through the work of 
the day ; for it is a rule in the fishery 
that the supplies brought in each morn- 
ing must be at once gutted The 


women, being paid according to their 


work, are almost equal to any supply, 
and a gang of five of them can go through 
an immense amount of labour. After 
the herrings have been properly cured— 
and this is done in the sight of a Govern- 
ment officer—they are officially noted as 
of a particular quality by each barrel 
being branded. ‘This process now costs 
a fee of fourpence for each barrel ; for- 
merly the operation was performed gra- 
tuitously so far as the curer was con- 
cerned! The brand question has been 
productive of a great amount of contro- 
versy, there being many sensible persons 
who hold the brand to be useless, and 
a foe to all perfection of cure. We 


" want, they say, free trade in herrings as 


in cotton or newspapers. Government 


1 The fees derived from the brand in 1863 
amounted to a sum of 4,618/. 16s, ! 
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does not step in to brand cotton, orcheese, 
or hams, or any other kind of produce, 
and neither should it be necessary for the 
State to brand herrings ; let each curer 
stand or fall through his own merit, and 
let the best man win in curing herrings 
as in making cheese. Others, again, 
think the brand indispensable, and say 
that without it our foreign customers 
would not purchase the herrings. 

Are we exterminating the herring? 
This has come to be a most important 
question at the seats of our greatest fish- 
eries. That fish is so prolific, say those 
interested in the fishery, that there is no 
chance of its being exterminated. “Give 
me a couple of breeding herrings,” says 
one of them, “and in five or six years I 
will make the seas as thick as stirabout 
with that fish!” There can be no doubt 
that the herring, like all other fish, is im- 
mensely prolific ; but, from natural causes 
alone, and never taking into account the 
destructive power of man, millions upon 
millions of this fish are annually de- 
stroyed. There is only one fact in 
connexion with the capture of herrings 
that we should like to impress on all 
concerned in the food-wealth of the 
British seas ; and that is that, with eight 
times the quantity of netting, we do not 
now take the same quantity of herrings 
that we took about a quarter-of-a-century 
ago. Nor with acod-line of a thousand 
hooks can we take more than a few 
dozen cod fish, whilst in former years that 
number of hooks would ensure hundreds 
at each trial. About the time we have 
indicated a fisherman could carry his 
train of nets on his shoulder; now he 
requires a cart to take them to and from 
the bleach-fields ; but, with this enormous 
increase of the destructive agency, does 
he capture more fish? We emphatically 
answer, No! 

The Scottish herring fishery gives 
employment to a large number of people, 
and an immense capital is sunk in boats 
and the other apparatus of the capture. 
The way commerce is carried on in her- 
rings is rather peculiar. It goes thus :— 
“Cockie,” the son of “Shavie,” or, in 
plainer language, John Cowie ¢ertius, the 
son of John Cowie junior, of Buckie, is 


thinking about taking a wife, and settling 
in the world. He has a few pounds 
saved up, the produce of his industry as 
a hired hand at the fishing, and of a 
speculation he made in “cutch,” for 
net-dyeing; and his father has promised 
to give him a couple of ten-pound notes 
to help him to purchase a boat. But, as 
John is rather ambitious, and his sweet- 
heart still more so, he finds he has not 
money for more than one boat and its 
train of nets; and it is a sine qua non 
of “Big Beardie” (that is the “nick- 
name” of Alexander Reid), that his 
daughter, Mary Reid, John Cowie’s, alias 
Cockie’s, sweetheart, must have a hus- 
band with two boats at least! What is 
to be done in such a difficulty? Oh, 
the remedy is very simple; one of the 
curers of the district will, without doubt, 
advance money for another boat. This 
is a common practice, and adds a spirit 
of gambling to the other excitements of 
the fishery. The curer advances money 
on the faith of Cowie’s boats fishing for 
him till the sum advanced be paid up— 
making, of course, a better bargain with 
John than he could with a free fisher- 
man ; and so Cowie ¢ertius gets married, 
and becomes, let us hope, a successful 
fisherman. The usual way of conducting 
the business of the herring fishery is to 
make the bargain for the following sea- 
son at the conclusion of the present one. 
An immediate bounty of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty pounds per boat is paid down, as 
well as a grant of allowances of various 
kinds—suchas bleaching-ground for nets, 
dye-stufis for ditto, and perhaps a few 
gallons of whisky as well ; and, beside 
all these, a price for the green fish, at 
so much for every forty-tive gallons, or 
“cran,” as it is called. The quantity of 
herrings usually bargained for each season 
is 200 crans ; but few of the boats take so 
many. The curer, of course, provides his 
salt, barrels, coopers, and gutters, and 
undergoes all the anxiety of the curing 
season ; and in some seasons “ the take” 
will be so bad thathe will be a heavy loser, 
and have to carry forward to next year a 
heavy lot of barrels and a large quantity 
of salt. It will thus be seen that the 
herring fishery is a kind of lottery upon 
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which all the inhabitants of a town hang 
with fiercest anxiety, so that to get a 
boat from a wealthy curer is not diffi- 
cult ; and, if the newly-married pair we 
have described be very lucky, they may 
be free from their debt in a couple of 
years, and go on increasing in wealth till 
they have many boats, and sons of their 
own to aid them in becoming prosperous. 


ENSIGN SHORT 


The Camp, Wimbledon; 
Thursday, July 21, 1864. 
Dear Jack,—You will have seen all 
the details of the shooting and all the 
prize-lists in the newspapers ; and the 
telegram I sent to our colonel will 
have told you and the rest what a credit 
I have been to our corps, and how for- 
tunate it has been for you that I was 
chosen instead of Smiffles. He some- 
times makes a good score, I allow; but 
it is all fluking; and at Wimbledon 
what you want is a good, steady, certain 
shot. Smifiles, I know, was angry that 
I was sent in; and he will, very pro- 
bably, resign ; but, though I was two 
points under him in our regimental com- 
petition, you know what that was owing 
to. Icould have torn my eyes out when 
I found that I had fired those three shots 
at the 500 yards with the sight up to 
the 600 notch. At all events, the result 
proves that our colonel was right in 
reserving the nomination of a repre- 
sentative or two in his own hands. Had 
it depended on the men who won their 
places by competition, where would our 
corps have been now? Thumpy made 
a regular mull of it. Two misses at the 
200, and nothing but a ricochet at the 
600, and that with the last shot! So 
much for Thumpy! By Jove, you should 
have seen Thumpy’s face all Friday 
evening last ! 
We have had delicious weather, but 
awfully hot. All our other fellows have 


put up in London somewhere, with 
friends or in hotels ; but, as you know, 
I have camped it. I came down on 
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On the other hand, hundreds who hasten 
to be rich in this way suffer disappoint- 
ment, and bitterly curse the day of their 
ambition. A bad season may engulph 
them still deeper in the books of the 
curer, or a sudden storm may wreck 
their boat and close up their industry 
for ever. 


AT WIMBLEDON, 


Monday afternoon last weck, having 
spent the two previous days very plea- 
santly with my friends, the Blands. 
Miss Euphemia Bland, who was but a 
child when I saw her last, is now a 
grown-up young lady, very charming 
and very accomplished. She reads 
Italian a great deal, and talked to me 
much about an Italian called Danty, 
who has written a book about Purgatory. 
She thinks our uniform the prettiest 
volunteer uniform she has seen. She 
has been twice down here, with her 
mother. Well, as I was saying, I came 
here on Monday afternoon. As you 
come from the Putney station by the 
omnibus, it is the prettiest country 
imaginable—plenty of villas ; one, which 
you can’t see from the road, being Jenny 
Lind’s; and you have the heath on 
your right hand, with a green wooded 
landscape beyond, Richmond-way. I 
was on the look-out for the camp. 
You first see a windmill, looking like a 
very large coffee-pot with a frill round 
its spout, and then a lot of bell-shaped 
white tents on both sides of it. To 
make a long story short, I got within 
the enclosure, and found my tent. It 
was by quite a favour and careful pre- 
vious arrangement that I got one. My 
tent-comrade, Lieutenant Belcambe of 
the 51st Rutlands, is a delightful fellow ; 
and I could not have happened better. 
Mrs. Bland took quite a fancy to him, 
‘and, both days that she has been here 
with Euphemia, walked with him the 
whole time, quite interested in his con- 
versation, 
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The first night in camp I did not 
sleep a wink; nor, I believe, did Bel- 
cambe either. We turned in about half- 
past ten—Belcambe cutting a composite 
candle in two, and sticking one half of 
it, alight, in the lantern slung to our 
tent-pole. On one side of this tent- 
pole was his bed, and on the other 
mine—each on a narrow iron bedstead 
raised about a foot from the ground. 
There was a strip of carpet between ; 
but all else of the floor was bare turf. 
In this corner or in that stood our 
portmanteaus ; there were two wash- 
hand-stands and two framed looking- 
glasses ; and two shallow circular baths 
completed the furnishing. It was queer, 
going to bed so nearly in the open 
air as within a bell-shaped thing of 
flapping canvas; but we managed it 
somehow. We chatted to each other 
from bed to bed till it was time to put 
out the candle, and even after that; 
and then we tried to sleep. There 
seemed no particular difficulty in it, 
and yet we could not succeed. How 
many times Belcambe turned, or what 
he was thinking about, I do not know ; 
but I changed my position fifty times, 
and nothing exists that I did not think 
about. Fellows in the neighbouring 
tents were talking without the least 
regard to one’s feelings. The pillow 
was rather hard; and one of my first 
discoveries was that the Government 
blankets were quite new, and that the 
tickets defining their price and quality 
to the salesman were still pinned 
to the corners of them. With little 
practical matters of this kind, and 
with my own thoughts about I know 
not what all (save that I know I was 
pulling an imaginary trigger for a 
great part of the time, and winning the 
silver medal of the Association in the 
first stage of the Queen’s, with a score 
varying between 18+17+16=51 and 
19+18+17=54), I was kept awake 
till daybreak glimmered in through the 
tent, and at last it was quite light. I 
lay thus for an hour or two, still vainly 
catching at a receding sleep, and now 
and then looking across at Belcambe, 
who had his eyes hypocritically shut. 


At last I do think I had just got hold of 
the near end of a doze, when all was 
astir outside, there was a horrid bagpipe 
audible not far off, and I became aware 
that it was six o'clock. My first sight was 
Belcambe, ruefully contemplating a pecu- 
liarly large variety of black-beetle, which, 
with six ear-wigs, was scampering about 
in the metal bath he was about to use. 
How he disposed of them I did not in- 
quire; as respects the black-beetle, I 
fear, murderously. You know how par- 
ticular I am in the matter of my morning 
bath ; and, indeed, this had been my 
chief perplexity when I determined to 
camp. I did not get on badly in the 
circumstances, though not so well as the 
Victorias. Some twenty or thirty of 
this crack corps were seen that morning, 
I am told—for I did not myself see 
them—disporting themselves early on 
the heath close by their camp, in per- 
fectly white uniforms, with a hydropult 
playing upon them collectively. The 
system ought to have been general 
throughout the camp. 

After such a sleepless beginning, I 
felt rather seedy all the first day ; but, 
as the real shooting, as far as I was 
concerned, did not begin that day, it 
did not matter much. I sauntered about, 
met and made friends, and saw some 
beautiful shooting at the close of the 
competition for the Prince of Wales’s 
prize. It went to a sturdy little Hereford- 
shire man named Dodd ; but a stalwart 
fair-haired Highlander, Mackenzie, who 
won the Alexandra prize last year, ran 
him very close. On subsequent nights 
I slept better ; and, in such weather as 
we have had—barring that it has been 
a little too hot—nothing could be jollier 
than a camp-life after you have been 
used to it for a day or two. Talking of 
the weather, I am sure you would have 
thought yourself in India had you been 
here at Wimbledon—all the fellows 
going about with high white padded 
caps, or, at least, with white muslin in 
folds, with streamers behind, tied over 
their ordinary caps, to avoid sun-stroke, 
I contrived a thing of the kind which 
did very well. Bless you, anything is 
regulation here, and such guys as some 
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of the best fellows are you never 
saw. On the three days of the first 
stage for the Queen’s I think you will 
say I did not do badly, though I did 
not quite come up to my imaginary 
scores of the first night in tent. By- 
the-bye, what awful bragging you hear 
about scores here—nothing bui scores, 
scores, talked about in the railway- 
carriages, and wherever volunteers meet 
together in groups; each telling the 
most tremendous stories about what he 


has done, and no one believing the ' 


other, and yet the talk going on! And 
then the excuses for having made a 
miss, or having shot badly! I wonder 
fellows can go on at such a rate without 
being ashamed ; but, though everybody 
laughs in his sleeve at his neighbour, 
no one seems wise enough to avoid the 
same fault himself. With the Whit- 
worth which I won—and you know 
that this was the object of my ambition 
—I made, as you will have noticed, 
tolerably good practice for a shot unac- 
customed to small bores. But for a 
provoking accident I believe I should 
have done much better—at least tied 
Wyatt, if not been one or two points 
above him; in either of which cases, 
not to speak of the 250/., a corps that 
you wot of would have been able to 
boast of the champion shot of Britain 
for the year 1864-5. Would you believe 
it, I was so foolish as to take soda-water 
and brandy instead of seltzer and brandy 
that forenoon along with my ham-sand- 
wich? Anything more imprudent I 
never heard of. Bitter beer is best, 
and will do either with a ham or a beef 
sandwich ; but, if you take soda-water, 
then the sandwich must be of beef. A 
ham-sandwich will do no harm if you 
have seltzer with it; but I defy the 
finest shot in the world to do his best 
after a ham-sandwich along with soda. 
It stands to reason that he must be un- 
steadied. I wish you would take a quiet 
opportunity of explaining this to the 
colonel. He will see the force of it. 
After all, not having won the Queen’s 
prize myself, I am pleased that Wyatt 
won it. According to all accounts, he 
is a most deserving Volunteer, as well as 
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a sure and excellent shot. He has three 
times won a rifle at Wimbledon. 

I could go on for ever, telling you of 
all the fun we have had—of the small- 
bore matches, and the Enfield matches ; 
of the personal appearances of the crack 
shots that one had heard of—many of 
them, by-the-bye, nowhere this year in 
the competition for the Queen’s, and 
others, till now unheard of, in their 
places ; of the great Lords and Commons 
match, and the international matches, 
and the queer lark of the owl-shooting ; 
of the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, &c. But you have seen all this 
in the newspapers. I must say, however, 
that the arrangements and management 
were most excellent. Lord and Lady 
Elcho were staying in the house attached 
to the windmill, so that Lord Elcho was 
always and everywhere at hand to repre- 
sent the Association in chief. The squad- 
ding arrangements were under the charge 
of a Captain Page, who seems to have a 
wonderful faculty for administration of 
all sorts. I have heard it said of him 
that, when the throne of the kingdom 
of Greece was vacant, it would have 
probably been the making of the king- 
dom if Captain Page had been appointed 
to it. 

Such jolly camp-meetings and camp- 
fires! Beleambe knows an officer of the 
London Scottish, who, like some other 
corps, have a little camp of their own 
detached from the general camp. It is 
on a pretty bit of the heath where it 
slopes like a hill-side and there are 
gorse bushes. We went there one 
evening after gun-fire. It was one of 
the days on which Mrs. Bland and 
Miss Euphemia chanced to be here ; 
and they went with us. We first saw 
Scottish games, such as “putting the 
stone,” “throwing the hammer,” &c. 
One immensely tall fellow, in a kilt, 
threw the hammer a prodigious distance. 
Euphemia wanted me to try it after 
him ; but, as that day a splinter or two 
of those bad copper caps had escaped 
the splash-pan and got into the little 
finger and the edge of the palm of my 
left hand, I had to beg to be excused. 
Then there was dancing — reels, the 
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Highland-fling, and the sword-dance. 
Then there was some of the oddest 
singing I ever heard. The chorus of 
one song, as far as 1 could understand 
the dialect, was something to this effect, 
“Come, give me your hand ; we are all 
brethren.” And there was another song, 
describing Highland manners, which I 
am told is by a Professor Theodore 
Aytoun, and is entitled “The Phair- 
shon.” It amused me very much; 
especially the chorus, which seemed 
consonant with the savage nature of 
that people. It began :— 


“<The Phairshon swore a feud 
Against the clan Mac Tavish ;” 


and, after telling of the fortunes of this 
“‘Phairshon” (equivalent, I understand, 
to Macpherson) in his expedition, and 
the sad fate that overtook him, it winds 
up somewhat as follows :— 


“Tn this very way 
: Died the valiant Phairshon, 
Who was always thought 
A superior person. 


Teucken, nyacken, nyow ! 
Teucken, nyacken, nyido ! 
Teucken, nyacken, nyow ! 
Teucken, nyacken, nyay !” 


But the grandest scene was the camp-fire 
of the Victorias. O Jack! you should 
have been there. Fancy a round ring 
of some two or three thousand persons, 
mostly volunteers, in rising rows; a 
great fire in the middle, which was kept 
blazing by a large stout man in white, 
going about like Pluto, and throwing on 
heaps of dry furze ; splendid songs of 
all kinds, many of them about fighting 
the French, and licking them too ; and 
all the while cans of hot punch going 
round. Inthe dark, with the fire flicker- 
ing red on the crowded ring of faces, it 
was a regular Pandemonium, and O, so 
happy, Jack! There was one poetical 
chap near me who made a regular fine 
image of it. It was that, just as the 
great dark heath surrounded this cosy 
camp-fire, so at that moment the dark 
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sea was dashing round our island-home 
—the shores and cliffs all dark in the 
night-time, except where there are light- 
houses and preventive stations, you know 
—and that, if foreigners landed, wouldn’t 
we break up our camp-fire and be off 
to pepper them? I forget exactly how 
he made it out ; but I know I thought 
it very fine at the time. Then, be- 
sides poetical chaps, there are some 
very serious chaps here. One of them 
spoke of the whole Volunteer movement 
as a national presentiment of coming 
danger, and said that things were going 
on in such a way all the world over 
that sooner or later it would be found 
out that it had been so; and he made 
an argument therefrom, that it is ashame 
we have not half a million Volunteers 
instead of a hundred and fifty thousand, 
and that all the young men of the 
country should be drilled as a matter of 
course. In general, I don’t like serious 
chaps; but I thought this one was 
about right ; and I am sure joining in 
the chorus of “ Rule Britannia” or “God 
save the Queen” round a Wimbledon 
camp-fire does one a world of good. 

Except for one dreadful accident 
which happened to-day—which I can- 
not bring myself to write about, it has 
so gloomed us all—everything has gone 
well. We are to have the Review on 
Saturday. The Blands are to be here in 
an open carriage ; and they are to take 
me back with them to town—which will 
be convenient for my prizes. They have 
asked me to stay a week with them ; so 
I daresay it will be August before I see 
you. Till then, adieu! Remember me 
to Smiffles. Thumpy, I suppose, is back 
with you already, as I have not seen 
anything of him since his ricochet. 

Ever, dear Jack, 
Yours truly, 


Hercutes SHort, 
Ensign, 100% ——shire V.2. 


To Joun Honess, Esg., 
Lieutenant, 100 ——shire V.R. 





